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IDEALS OF CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION. 


In the address today I shall try to put before you some of the ideals of 
chemical investigation. Our present efforts and our hopes for the future 
are founded upon past acquisitions; therefore, I shall call your attention 
first to the gradual development of chemistry. 

Less than three centuries ago, an outspoken student of nature some- 
times faced the grim alternatives of excommunication, imprisonment, or 
death. Today he no longer needs to conceal his thoughts in cryptic 
speech of mystic symbolism. Although the shadow of incomprehensibility 
may still darken the language of science, mystery is no longer necessary to 
protect the scientific investigator from persecution. The generally recog- 
nized value of the truth within his domain gives him the right to exist. 

The courage needful for the task of addressing this august assembly on 
a topic concerning chemistry is, therefore, of a different order from the 
courage required for such a task in the days of Galileo. The problem to- 
day is not how to obscure the thought, but rather how to elucidate its 
inevitable complications. 

Modern chemistry has had a manifold origin and tends toward a many- 
sided destiny. Into the fabric of this science men have woven the thought 
of ancient Greek philosophers, the magic of Arabian alchemists, the prac- 
tical discoveries of artisans and ingenious chemical experimenters, the 
doctrine of physicists, the stern and uncompromising logic of mathemati- 
cians, and the vision of metaphysical dreamers seeking to grasp truths 
far beyond the reach of mortal sense. This complex fabric enfolds the 
earth, — indeed, the universe, — with its far-reaching threads. 

The history of the complicated evolution of chemistry is profoundly 
significant to the student of human thought. Long ago, at the very dawn 
of civilization, Hindu and Greek philosophers were deeply interested in 
the problems presented by the nature of the universe. They speculated 
intelligently, although often with childlike naiveté, concerning energy 

1 Address delivered in Sanders Theatre on June 19, 1916, before the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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and the structure of matter; but they forbore to test their speculations by 
experiment. They builded better than they knew: their ancient atomic 
hypothesis, ardently supported but very inadequately applied two thou- 
sand years ago, now finds itself installed in the innermost recesses of chemi- 
cal theory. Independently, ancient artisans and medixval alchemists, 
dealing with the mysterious actual behavior of things, acquired valuable 
acquaintance with simple chemical processes. After much chemical knowl- 
edge of facts had been gained, alchemy sought the aid of philosophy. Thus, 
little by little, order was brought into the chaos of scattered experience. 
But strictly chemical knowledge alone was inadequate to solve the cos- 
mic riddle; it had to be supplemented by knowledge of heat and electric- 
ity, — agencies which produce profound alterations in the chemical na- 
ture of substances. Thus the study of physics was combined with that of 
chemistry. Again, since mathematical generalization is essential to the 
study of physics, this discipline also was, of necessity, added to the others. 
All these powerful tools taken together having failed to penetrate to the 
ultimate essence of things, imagination is invoked, and physicochemical 
dreams today conceive a mechanism of infinitesimal entities far beyond 
our most searching powers of direct observation. 

Chemistry has not grown spontaneously to its present estate; it is a 
product of human mentality. The science which we know today is but 
an echo of the eternal and incomprehensible “music of the spheres,”’ as 
heard and recorded by the minds of individual men. Impersonal and ob- 
jective although matter and energy may be, their appreciation by man in- 
volves much that is subjective. The history of science, like all the rest of 
human history, is, as Emerson said, “the biography of a few stout and 
earnest persons.” 

Robert Boyle, self-styled “‘the skeptical chymist,”’ a gentle spirit skep- 
tical only of the false and vain, pure-minded aristocrat in an age of cor- 
ruption; Mikhail Lomonosoff, poet, philosopher, philologist and scientific 
seer, far outstripping contemporary understanding; Antoine Lavoisier, 
whose clear mind first taught man to comprehend, after thousands of 
years, the mighty stolen gift of Prometheus; John Dalton, Quaker peas- 
ant, who found convincing chemical evidence for the ancient atomic hy- 
pothesis; Michael Faraday, a blacksmith’s son, whose peerless insight and 
extraordinary genius in experiment yielded theoretical and practical 
fruits beyond the world’s most daring dreams: — these men and a few 
score others are the basis of the history of chemistry. The science has not 
come into being, Minerva-like, full-grown from the brain of Jove. She has 
been born of human travail, nursed and nourished from feeble infancy by 
human caretakers, and she sees the universe today through human eyes. 
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The diversified origin of chemistry has shaped the varied contemporary 
application of the science and its many-sided destiny in the years to come. 
Chemistry has wide theoretical bearings, but at the same time is concerned 
with the crudest and most obvious affairs of manufacture and everyday 
life. Chemical knowledge must form an essential part of any intelligent 
philosophy of the nature of the universe, and alone can satisfy one manifes- 
tation of that intense intellectual curiosity which today, no less than of 
old, yearns to understand more of the fundamental nature of things. On 
the other hand, rational applied science today must follow in the footsteps 
of the swiftly advancing strides of theory. The laws of chemistry cannot 
be adequately applied until they have been discovered. Chemical insight, 
concerned with the intimate changes of the substances which are all about 
us as well as within our bodies, furnishes us with the only means for em- 
ploying material things to the best advantage. Chemical processes apper- 
tain in large degree to medicine, hygiene, agriculture and manufacture; 
these processes depend upon laws of which the perfect understanding is 
essential to the full development of most of the activities of civilized life. 

” However oblivious we may be of the inexorable laws of chemistry, we 
are ever under their sway. Our consciousness is housed in a mortal shell, 
consisting primarily of compounds of less than a score of chemical elements. 
The physiological behavior of our bodies is inevitably associated with the 
chemical changes or reactions among highly intricate chemical unions of 
these few elements. The driving tendency or immediate cause of the re- 
actions which support life is to be found in the chemical affinities and re- 
spective concentrations of the several substances. Our bodies are chemi- 
cal machines, from which we cannot escape except by quitting our earthly 
life. The nature of the chemical elements and their compounds therefore 
presents one of the most interesting and important of all problems offered 
to mankind. That the study of the chemical problems of life is consistent 
with the study of man in a biological, a psychological, or a spiritual sense 
is obvious. Today the epigram: “The proper study of mankind is man”’ 
must be greatly broadened in order to correspond with modern knowl- 
edge. 

These words regarding the origin and significance of chemistry serve 
as an introduction. Your committee has honored me by the request that 
I should tell you something about the object and outcome of my own en- 
deavors, and these could be made clear only by reviewing the peculiar 
nature of chemistry. In my case the incentive to the pursuit of science 
was primarily that intense curiosity concerning the nature of things, 
which echoes down the ages from the time of the ancient philosophers. 
To the feeling of curiosity, as time went on, was added the perception that 
only through a knowledge of the fundamental laws of chemistry can men 
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use the resources of the world to the best advantage. Any further gain 
in this knowledge must, sooner or later, directly or indirectly, give man- 
kind more power. Even an abstract chemical generalization must ulti- 
mately be of priceless service to humanity, because of the extraordinarily 
intimate relation between theory and practice. 

The field is wide, and it is traversed by many paths. Among these one 
must be chosen and persistently followed if progress is to be made; and in 
my case that one was the study of the fundamental attributes or properties 
of the chemical elements, and the relation of these properties to one an- 
other. The work was undertaken with the hope of helping a little to lay 
a solid foundation for our understanding of the human environment. 

What, now, are the fundamental attributes of the elements? First and 
foremost among these stands weight, — the manifestation of the all-per- 
vading and mysterious force of gravitation possessed by all forms of mat- 
ter. Hand in hand with this attribute of weight goes the equally inscru- 
table property of inertia, — that tendency which causes a body once in 
motion to keep on moving forever in the same straight line, if not acted 
upon by some new force. The idea of inertia, conceived by Galileo and 
amplified by Newton, was one of the starting-points of both modern 
philosophy and modern physics. So far as we know, weight and inertia 
run parallel to each other. Of any two adjacent bodies, that having greater 
weight has also greater inertia. Hence they may be determined at one and 
the same time, and this Siamese-twinlike conjunction of properties estab- 
lishes itself at once as perhaps the most fundamental of all the attributes 
of matter. Next perhaps comes volume, the attribute which enables mat- 
ter to occupy space, with the corollaries dealing with the changes of vol- 
ume caused by changes of temperature and pressure. Other fundamental 
properties are the tendency to cohere (which has to do with the freezing 
and boiling points of the liquids) and the mutual tendency of the elements 
to combine, almost infinite in its diversity, which may be measured by 
the energy-changes manifesting themselves during the reaction of one sub- 
stance with another. 

These are only a few of the important properties of the elements, but 
they present an endless prospect of further investigation, in spite of all 
that has been done during the past hundred years. For as yet we know 
only the surface of these things, and comprehend but little as to the under- 
lying connections between them, and the reasons for their several magni- 
tudes. Why, for example, should oxygen be a gas, having an atomic 
weight just four times as great as that of helium, and why should it have 
an intense affinity for sodium and no affinity whatever for argon or fluo- 
rine? No man can answer these questions; he can discover the facts, but 
cannot yet account for them. The reasons are as obscure and elusive as 
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the mechanism of gravitation. But we shall not really understand the 
material basis upon which our life is built until we have found answers to 
questions of this sort. 

In order to correlate the properties of the elements, and to attain any 
comprehension of their significance, one must first exactly ascertain the 
facts. Therefore, my endeavor has been to institute systematic series of 
experiments to fill the gaps in our knowledge of the actual phenomena. 
In much of this work I have had the invaluable aid of efficient collabora- 
tors, for which I am grateful. 

The atomic weights were the first of the fundamental properties of the 
elements to receive attention in carrying out this plan. These, as every- 
one who has studied elementary chemistry knows, represent the rela- 
tive weights in which substances combine with one another. They are 
called atomic weights rather than merely combining proportions because 
they can be explained satisfactorily only by the assumption of definite 
particles which remain indivisible during chemical change. Even if some 
of these particles or so-called “atoms” suffer disintegration in the mys- 
terious processes of radioactive transformation, the atomic theory remains 
the best interpretation of the weight-relations of all ordinary chemical 
reaction. Indeed, it is entrenched today as never before in man’s history. 

The determination of atomic weights is, primarily, a question of ana- 
lytical chemistry, — a question of weighing the amount of one substance 
combined with another in a definite compound, — but its successful 
prosecution involves a much wider field. First, the substances must be 
prepared and weighed in the pure state and, next, they must be sub- 
jected to suitable reactions and again weighed with proof that in the proc- 
ess nothing has been lost and nothing accidentally garnered into the 
material to be placed on the scale pan. These requirements involve many 
of the principles of the new physical chemistry, so that the accurate deter- 
mination of atomic weights really belongs as much in that field as in the 
field of analytical chemistry. 

At Harvard during the last thirty years the values of the atomic weights 
of thirty of the most frequently occurring among the eighty or more 
chemical elements have been redetermined. From data secured here and 
elsewhere is compiled an international table of atomic weights, revised 
from year to year by an authoritative committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of various nations. The values thus recorded are in daily use in 
every chemical laboratory throughout the world, serving as the basis for 
the computation of countless analyses performed by the analytical chem- 
ist, whether for technical or for scientific purposes. 

This practical utility of atomic weights, although not forgotten, was 
not the prime incentive in the work under discussion. The real inspira- 
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tion leading to the protracted labor of revising these fundamental quan- 
tities was the hope of finding some clue as to the reasons for their several 
magnitudes, and for the manifest but incomprehensible relationships of 
the elements to one another. 

The unsolved cosmic riddle of the meaning of the atomic weights may 
have far-reaching significance in another direction, because the atomic 
weights may be supposed to hold one of the keys to the discovery of the 
mechanism of gravitation. The mutual attraction of the earth and sun, 
for example, must be due to the countless myriads of atoms which com- 
pose them, each atom possessing, because of its own appointed relative 
atomic weight, a definite if infinitesimal gravitational force attracting 
other atoms. If we could discover the reasons for the individual atomic 
weights, we should probably gain a far better understanding of the all- 
embracing force built up of the infinitesimal effects represented by their 
individual magnitudes. 

Among the striking facts to be considered is the constancy of gravity 
(and, therefore, of the sum total of the weights of all the atoms concerned). 
Moreover, not only is the sum total of the weights of the atoms remark- 
ably constant, but also in many cases the values for the individual ele- 
ments are found to be numbers of amazing constancy. Silver from all 
parts of the world and from many different ores yields always the same 
value; copper from Europe has the same atomic weight as the native 
metal mined under the bottom of Lake Superior; and, yet more won- 
derful, the iron which falls from the sky, in meteorites having their birth 
far beyond the terrestrial orbit, has precisely the same atomic weight as 
that smelted in Norway. Many atomic weights, therefore, must be sup- 
posed to be constant, whatever the source of the elements. 

Although thus we know only one kind of copper and iron and silver, 
evidence has recently been discovered which points towards the existence 
of at least two kinds of metallic lead. Every sample of ordinary lead al- 
ways has exactly the same atomic weight as every other sample; but lead 
from radioactive minerals, — lead which seems to have come from the 
decomposition of radium, — has neither the same atomic weight nor the 
same density as ordinary lead, although in many of its properties, includ- 
ing its spectrum, it seems to be identical. This recent conclusion, reached 
only two years ago at Harvard, has been confirmed in other laboratories, 
and it now seems to be beyond question. Whatever may be the ultimate 
interpretation of the anomaly, the solution of this cosmic conundrum 
must surely give us a new idea of the essential nature of matter. Indeed, 
the fascinating subject of radioactivity bids fair to give us in many ways 
an entirely new insight into the innermost structure of the atom. 

During the progress of the study of the combining proportions of the 
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elements, it became more and more evident to me that the atomic weights 
should be considered not only in relation to one another, but also in rela- 
tion to many other essential distinguishing attributes of the elements. 
This wider problem involved great extensions of the experimental field 
in which already many new data have been accumulated. The explana- 
tion of the nature of the researches would take us far beyond the scope of 
this present address, but their object deserves attention. This object is 
the correlation of the various properties into a consistent whole, in the hope 
of tracing the unknown physical influences which determine the nature of 
the elements. 

The rigorous science of thermodynamics enables us to predict in logical 
and precise fashion some of the relations between physical properties. 
My hope is not only to aid in providing accurate experimental basis for 
calculations of this kind, but also to achieve the correlation of different 
properties, apparently independent of one another from a thermody- 
namic point of view, —thus, perhaps, enabling one by inductive reasoning 
to penetrate further into the causes which lie back of all the attributes of 
matter. 

The inductive methods used in comparisons of this sort cannot be 
explained here today. They are partly statistical, partly mathematical, 
and partly graphical. From the nature of the problem, which involves 
many unknown variables, perfect mathematical exactness is not to be 
expected. Nevertheless, little by little, one may hope to trace the con- 
flicting tendencies and ascribe them to a few common causes. 

With the help of these methods the tentative conclusion has been 
reached that the space occupied by the atom and molecule in solids and 
liquids is highly significant. The actual atomic bulk or volume is dimin- 
ished but slightly by moderate mechanical pressures and by cooling even 
to the absolute zero; but it is very greatly affected, apparently, by the 
mutual attractions of the atoms, called cohesion and chemical affinity. 
Usually the less volatile a substance (that is to say, the more firmly it is 
held together by cohesion), the greater is its density and the less is its com- 
pressibility, other things being equal. In other words greater cohesion is 
associated with greater compactness. Likewise the existence of powerful 
chemical affinity between elements forming a compound is usually as- 
sociated with great decrease in volume during the act of combination, 
and consequent increase in the density of the product in relation to the 
average density of the constituents. Thus we can hardly escape the infer- 
ence that both cohesion and affinity, by pulling the atoms together with 
enormous pressure, actually exert a compressing effect upon the atoms, 
or at least upon the space which they demand for their occupation. The 
result of each of these compressing agencies is found to be greater the 
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greater the compressibility of the substances concerned, — a new evi- 
dence of the reasonableness of the inference. Not always are these effects 
easily traced, because the situation is often complicated, and the several 
effects are superposed. Nevertheless, enough evidence has been obtained 
to leave but little doubt, at least in my mind, as to the manner of working 
of the essential agencies concerned. 

But we need not dwell upon this tentative hypothesis. Many more 
data and much more thought are necessary to establish it in an impreg- 
nable position, although no important inconsistency has thus far been 
pointed out in it. At present it may be looked upon as valuable because 
it, like other hypotheses of this type, has stimulated thought and experi- 
ment concerning the fundamental facts with which it deals. 

As the years go on, the recent contributions to the study of atomic 
weights, and volumes, and other properties will be sifted and tested; and 
such contributions as may stand the test of time will take their places 
among the multifarious array of accepted chemical facts, laws and inter- 
pretations accumulated by many workers all over the world. 

But we may well ask: What use, in the years to come, will mankind 
make of this knowledge, gained step by step through the eager study of 
many investigators? 

Chemistry has, indeed, a many-sided destiny. A mere catalogue of the 
countless applications of the science, which underlies many other sciences 
and arts, would demand time far exceeding the limits of this brief dis- 
course. Some of the more obvious uses of chemistry have become daily 
topics in the public press. America is gradually awakening to the con- 
sciousness that, because every material object is composed of chemical 
elements and possesses its properties by virtue of the nature of these ele- 
ments, chemistry enters more or less into everything. We perceive that 
chemical manufactures must be fostered, and also that chemical know]l- 
edge must be applied in many other industries not primarily of a chemical 
nature. Although chemistry plays so prominent and ghastly a réle in 
war, her greatest and most significant contributions are towards the arts 
of peace. Even explosives may be highly beneficent; they may open tun- 
nels and destroy reefs, furthering friendly communication between men; 
dig ditches for irrigation; help the farmer in his planting; and in many other 
ways advance the constructive activities of mankind. Again, poisonous 
gases, harnessed and confined within safe limits, may render valuable aid 
to humanity in preparing precious substances otherwise unattainable. 

Such obvious and well-recognized offices of chemistry need no further 


presentation to this intelligent company. Neither is it necessary for me to 
call your attention to the services which science may render to agriculture 
through the chemical study and enrichment of the soil in preparing it 
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for the development of those subtle chemical mechanisms called plants, 
upon which we depend for our very existence. 

There is a further beneficent possibility worthy of more than passing 
mention — namely, that which arises from the relation of modern chem- 
istry to hygiene and medicine. Already your attention has been called 
to the indisputable fact that the human body is, physiologically consid- 
ered, a chemical machine. For this reason, future knowledge of chemical 
structure and of organic reaction may perhaps revolutionize medicine as 
completely as it was revolutionized by the devoted labors of Pasteur, — 
not by doing away with his priceless acquisitions of knowledge, but rather 
by amplifying them. Chemistry may show how germs of disease do their 
deadly work through the production of subtle organic poisons, and how 
these poisons may be combatted by antitoxins; for both poisons and 
antitoxins are complex chemical substances of a nature not beyond the 
possible reach of chemical methods already known. In that far-off but not 
inconceivable day when the human body may be understood from a chemi- 
cal standpoint, we shall no longer be unable to solve the inscrutable prob- 
lems which today puzzle even the most learned hygienist and physician. 
Is not a part, at least, of the tragedy of disease a relic of barbarism? A race 
which could have put as much energy and ingenuity into the study of 
chemistry as mankind has put into aggressive warfare, might have long 
ago banished many diseases by discovering the chemical abnormalities 
which cause them. 

May not the study of subtler questions, such as the nature of heredity, 
also lead us finally into the field of chemistry in our search for the ultimate 
answer? Even psychology may sometime need chemical assistance, since 
the process of thinking and the transmission of nervous impulse are both 
inextricably associated with chemical changes in nervous tissue; and even 
memory may be due to some subtle chemical effect. In the realm of thought 
there can be no question of the blessed service already performed by sci- 
ence in dispelling grim superstitions which haunted older generations with 
deadly fear. 

In brief, more power is given mankind through the discoveries of chem- 
istry. This power has many beneficent possibilities, but it may be used 
for ill as well as for good. Science has recently been blamed by superficial 
critics, but she is not at fault if her great potentialities are distorted to 
serve malignant ends. Is not this calamity due rather to the fact that the 
spiritual enlightenment of humanity has not kept pace with the progress 
of science? The study of nature can lead an upright and humane civiliza- 
tion ever higher and higher to greater health and comfort and a sounder 
philosophy, but that same study can teach the ruthless and selfish how 
to destroy more efficiently than to create. The false attitude toward war, 
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fostered by tradition and by the glamour of ancient strife, is doubtless one 
of the influences which have held back mankind from a wider application 
of the Golden Rule. 

There is, in truth, no conflict between the ideals of science and other high 
ideals of human life. With deep insight, a poetic thinker on life’s prob- 
lems, in the opening lines of a sonnet, has said: ‘ 


“Fear not to go where fearless Science leads, 
Who holds the keys of God. What reigning light 
Thine eyes discern in that surrounding night 
Whence we have come, .. . 
Thy soul will never find that Wrong is Right.” 


Our limited minds are confined in a limited world, with immeasurable 
space on all sides of us. Our brief days are as nothing compared with the 
inconceivable aeons of the past, and the prospect of illimitable ages to 
come. Both infinity and eternity are beyond our mental grasp. We know 
that we cannot hope to understand all the wonders of the universe; but, 
nevertheless, we may be full of hope for the future. Step by step we gain 
in knowledge, and with each step we acquire better opportunity for im- 
proving the lot of mankind, and for illuminating the dark places in our 
philosophy of nature. Although we shall none of us live to see the full 
development of the help which science may render to the world, we rejoice 
in the belief that chemistry has boundless service still in reserve for the 
good of the human race. 





DEAN HURLBUT. 


Byron SATTERLEE Hurieut became Dean of Harvard College on 
the resignation of Dean Briggs in 1902. It so happened that at this time 
there was much complaint of the large introductory lecture courses, for 
they were still in an experimental stage, and the amount of work needed 
to pass the examinations in them was believed to be very small. The Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences voted, therefore, to investigate the subject, and a 
committee was appointed with Dean Briggs as Chairman and Dean Hurl- 
but as one of the members. The scope of the inquiry, which was left by the 
vote extremely vague, was extended by the Committee to all the courses 
in College. It included the methods of instruction and the amount of time 
spent in work by the students, — one of the means of obtaining informa- 
tion being questionnaires addressed to instructors and undergraduates. 
The questions addressed to the students were severely criticized at the 
time, and in fact, they elicited a more open expression of opinion 
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about individual instructors than had been intended; but the answers 
certainly proved that in many courses the amount of work actually done 
was far too small, often much less than the instructors supposed. In its 
report, which was drafted by Dean Briggs, the committee, after esti- 
mating as nearly as possible from the replies of the students the average 
amount of time devoted to study in the various courses, drew the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

“1. The relation between the instructors and the students is good, and 
the students are in general satisfied with their elective studies. 

“2. The average amount of study, however, is discreditably small.” 

At the outset of his career as Dean, Mr. Hurlbut was thus confronted 
with a report that the amount of time spent in study by undergraduates 
was on the average discreditably small, and therefore the standard of 
work required for a degree discreditably low. Any attempt to raise the 
standard is a very disagreeable task, involving friction with students, 
with their parents and friends, and sometimes with instructors also. But 
Mr. Hurlbut set about it courageously and thoroughly. No one who 
knows the condition when he became Dean, or who will read the report 
of the committee at that time, and is also familiar with the state of things 
at the end of his term of fourteen years, can fail to see how much he raised 
the minimum standard of work in college and increased the respect in 
which high scholarship is held by the undergraduate body. 

The change is, of course, not the exclusive work of any one man, or in 
fact of any one institution. Fourteen years ago educational writings 
throughout the country were full of complaints of the indolence, the apathy, 
the waste of time and the lack of serious intellectual interests on the part 
of college students. One hears far less of all this today. Instructors and 
disciplinary officers who had been too lax have become everywhere more 
keenly aware of the need of insisting upon rigorous standards in college 
work. This has been markedly true at Harvard, where the work of 
Dean Hurlbut has been supported by the earnest and tireless efforts 
of many colleagues in the Faculty; and without them his labors would 
have been in vain. But it is no less true that without his determination 
and persistence far less could have been accomplished. It is he who has 
borne the brunt of the effort and he is abundantly entitled to his meed 
of praise. 

Dean Hurlbut’s many friends, among them those students whom he has 
aided in the difficulties and perplexities of college life, will hear of his res- 
ignation with regret, but all will realize that fourteen years is all that 
any man could be expected to give to the arduous work of the Dean’s 
office. 
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HENRY A. YEOMANS: NEW DEAN OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 
PAUL J. SACHS, ’00. 


WHEN, in 1910, President Lowell asked Henry A. Yeomans, ’00, to re- 
turn to Cambridge to accept an appointment as instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Government, he must have taken into account, not only the new 
instructor’s knowledge in a special field (of which he has in the past six 
years given ample evidence in his courses on “Political Theory,”’ “Con- 
stitutional Law,” “‘English Government,” ‘French and German Gov- 
ernment”’), but quite as much he must have had clearly in mind that a 
man of such character would prove a real asset in the influence he was 
bound to exercise on undergraduate life at Harvard. When Mr. Yeo- 
mans accepted the call, he planned, in addition to his College duties, to 
carry on the practice of the law in Boston, but in 1912, after teaching less 
than two years, he became Assistant Dean and devoted himself so unspar- 
ingly to Freshman problems, including arduous work connected with the 
Freshman dormitories, that all further thought of the law had to be per- 
manently abandoned. 

Dean Yeomans, a self-made man in the best sense of the word, has al- 
ways worked hard and very quietly. He has kept himself singularly free 
from any kind of laudatory publicity, and is not as yet sufficiently known 
to undergraduates, graduates, and faculty. Therefore, a simple statement 
of facts and a brief appreciation of the man are at this time necessary and 
proper. 

His former classmates remember him chiefly as second man in his class; 
as a successful Yale debater; and as a loyal friend. His associates in the 
practice of the law speak of his ability, and of his considerate and earnest 
personality, which so profoundly impressed them. No one in contact with 
him in the trying year 1909 can ever forget the quiet courage with which 
suddenly, for reasons of health, he went West and faced the stern fact that 
he must give up his valued association with the New York law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell. 

To all his friends and associates the welcome but modest call, a year 
later, from his beloved University had great significance. They realized 
that it would not be many years before such exacting personal standards as 
his, such moral as well as intellectual vigor, such broad human sympathy 


and eager imagination, such strength, with gentleness, would again be 
recognized. There could be no doubt that, at Harvard, Yeomans would 
soon win for himself an assistant professorship, a position of importance 
in the councils of the University, and, above all, a sphere of real influence 
in the College. 
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New Dean of Harvard College. 
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Henry Aaron Yeomans was born on the family farm on the outskirts 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1877, just as his ancestors had been born on New 
England farms. He attended a district school in Ohio until 1891. In that 
year the family once more moved West — this time to take up farming in 
the State of Washington. He prepared for Harvard at the Spokane High 
School, Spokane, Washington. In the fall of 1896 he came East to the 
home of his forbears, deeply determined and with serious purpose. When 
he arrived he had no friends in Cambridge. He worked his way through 
College. Graduating with distinction, he entered the Law School. He 
received the degree of A.M. in 1901, but only took his degree of LL.B. in 
1904, as one year was spent on a trip around the world, as tutor. From 
July, 1904, to February, 1909, though practising law with industry and 
ability, he spent his evenings reading and studying French and German, 
and acquired a sound working knowledge of both languages. 

To those who know him best, therefore, the succession of Henry A. Yeo- 
mans to the Deanship of Harvard College is an academic event of unusual 
interest. Few men have ever taken up this important work with so varied 
a background. The office and the man meet here as not often before. The 
outward features of his career, already sketched, explain only in part the se- 
cret of his unusual success as Assistant Dean, for, more than most men of 
about forty, he has touched life at many points and has made his own those 
valuable experiences which he had been privileged to enjoy in many fields 
of human activity before coming to Harvard. He has made the most of his 
rare opportunities to study his fellowmen in many walks of life. Above 
all, by nature and self-discipline, he has the faculty of meeting people 
simply and on equal ground. Quite unconsciously he makes them reveal 
to his searching and sympathetic vision the best that is in them. 

One of his admirers, a man advanced in years, speaks of “his serene 
seriousness; his sympathetic insight into the youthful mind — qualities 
that never fail of their effect on those who seek instruction and advice.” 
Another friend, who himself is in almost daily contact with young men of 
college age and who understands their problems as few men do, says of 
Dean Yeomans: “‘He has the absolutely essential prerequisite for the 
Deanship — personal character. A boy’s intuitions are almost unerring 
in such matters, and no man can influence or control him, along the lines 
of conduct, unless that man has himself achieved moral victory. Emer- 
son’s dictum is true, par excellence, of Deans — ‘What you are speaks so 
loud, I can’t hear what you say.’” 

Those who believe in the power of the Dean to broaden and to deepen 
undergraduate life, will watch with the keenest interest the administra- 
tion of the office under Dean Yeomans. Much has been said and written 
in recent years about the disinclination of the average undergraduate to 
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go beyond the letter of what is required of him by the College curriculum. 
By many educators the problem of awakening the dull mind by creating 
an interest in the general concerns of mankind, where none seems to exist, 
has been considered hopeless. Those who know Dean Yeomans have the 
right to assume that he takes a more cheerful view of the situation. He will 
certainly, in his own person, prove an inspiration to many a halting intel- 
lect and a safe guide to aimless ambition. He will exercise, gently but none 
the less firmly, his power to rouse a student’s will to new and difficult 
action. 


THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, A NON-SECTARIAN 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


W. W. FENN, ’84, Dean of the Divinity School. 


On the afternoon and evening of next October 5, the alumni of the Har- 
vard Divinity School will celebrate its 100th anniversary. Not that theolog- 
ical instruction was lacking in Cambridge before 1816. On the contrary, a 
prime motive for the founding of the College in “this wilderness” was to 
protect the churches of the colony from an illiterate ministry after the 
first generation of clergymen, educated in England, should have passed 
away. Accordingly, for nearly a hundred years, the curriculum of the 
College was designed to prepare students for the service of the churches. 
With the broadening of the course of study, however, it became customary 
for graduates, proposing to enter the ministry, to spend an additional 
year at the College “reading divinity,” under the more or less careful 
direction of the Hollis Professor. In certain cases, in addition to this extra 
year at College, or instead of it, candidates for the ministry pursued their 
studies in the family and under the guidance of some distinguished clergy- 
man. Certainly, the original purpose of the Founders was well fulfilled, for 
it has been stated that of the 271 clergymen settled in Massachusetts in 
1771, all but three had received a college education. The founding of An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1808 began a new era of ministerial train- 
ing in New England and led the friends of Harvard to enlarge the means of 
theological education at the University. The records of the Corporation 
under date of October 18, 1816, mention, for the first time, as Mr. Morison 
informs me, “the theological seminary at the University” and at this meet- 
ing, held in the house of Dr. Channing, Dr. Holmes, minister of the First 
Church in Cambridge, and Andrews Norton, already Dexter Lecturer, 
were invited to give lectures to theological students, the former upon 
“Ecclesiastical Polity, and especially in the History and Constitution of the 
Churches in New England,” the latter upon “Biblical Criticism.”” The 
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year of this meeting of the Corporation has been adopted as that of the 
beginning of the Divinity School as a differentiated part of the University, 
although the Divinity Faculty was not formally organized until 1819. 
The early history of the School will be narrated by its Librarian Emeritus, 
Rev. Robert S. Morison, in a paper to be read at the Alumni celebration, 
whick it is hoped will prove the precursor of an elaborate history of the 
School which he has long had in contemplation and preparation and which 
no one is so competent to write. Therefore the present article will not con- 
cern itself with the history of the School, but will aim to set forth its funda- 
mental principle and ideal, which is that of a non-sectarian school of 
theology. 

That the meeting of the Corporation just referred to was held in the 
house of Dr. Channing might seem to indicate that the School was estab- 
lished as a place for the training of Unitarian ministers, and such was in- 
deed its purpose, although not its exclusive purpose. For it is significant, 
as regards the spirit both of the School and of those who were interested in 
it, that at the very outset a broader intention was declared. In the archives 
of the College Library is a copy of a circular dated Feb. 3, 1816, and signed 
by J. Lloyd, D. Sears, and James Perkins, a Committee invited by the 
Corporation to solicit subscriptions from the members of Trinity Church in 
Boston for the enlargement of the means of theological instruction at the 
University, which states that “It has been officially promulgated by the 
Reverend President of the University that neither the object nor the 
consequences of enlarging the theological funds of the University is to 
be the communication of a sectarian character to that institution, or to 
inculcate the peculiarities of any sect,” but that the beneficent and laud- 
able design is “to place students of divinity under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for inquiring for themselves into the doctrines of revelation.” 
That is to say, the School was designed to be a non-sectarian school of 
theology, animated by the spirit of free inquiry. 

This purpose is expressed also in the Constitution of the School which ex- 
pressly provides that “every encouragement be given to the serious, im- 
partial, and unbiassed investigation of Christian truth, and that no assent 
to the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians shall be required 
either of the instructors or students.”’ Furthermore, at the meeting of the 
Corporation on Oct. 18, 1816, after the invitation extended to Dr. Holmes 
and Andrews Norton the record goes on to say: “It was desired of the 
President to signify to the gentlemen invited to assist in the instruction of 
the theological students, the solicitous desire of the members of this Board 
that full effect may be given to that part of the constitution of the Theo- 
logical Seminary which has respect to the countenance to be given to the 
unbiassed inquiries of the pupils and the caution to be used in regard to 
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inculcating a particular system upon the controverted points of theology.” 
The sympathies of Dr. Holmes were with the Conservatives of his time, 
as those of Andrews Norton were with the Liberals, but both were ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, both accepted, — according to Jared Sparks, 
in 1817, “Dr. Holmes’s lectures are good, and none more fully at- 
tended .. . he seems sedulously to avoid everything like party religion,” 
— and each was explicitly reminded of the non-sectarian character of the 
School. Manifestly, therefore, the leading ideal of the School in the minds 
of those who established it was that it should be a School dedicated to 
theological liberty. 

The explanation of this purpose is to be found ultimately in the spirit 
of those Liberals, afterwards to be known, against earnest protest on their 
part, as Unitarians, and, immediately, in the circumstances attending the 
founding of Andover Theological Seminary. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were three parties 
in the Standing Order of Massachusetts — the Liberals, the Hopkinsians, 
and the Moderate Calvinists. The differences among them were so marked 
as to portend division, but it was by no means clear where the separating 
line would run, whether the Moderate Calvinists would ally themselves 
with the Hopkinsians or the Liberals. But the contention which arose over 
the appointment of Henry Ware as Hollis Professor of Divinity brought 
the Moderates and the Hopkinsians together and the alliance was con- 
firmed and symbolized by the founding of Andover. In order to safeguard 
the theological character of Andover, a compromise creed was drawn up, a 
compromise as between Moderates and Hopkinsians, but uncompromis- 
ingly adverse to the Liberals, which every Professor was required to sign at 
his inauguration, and regularly every five years thereafter, and to make as- 
surance trebly sure a Board of Visitors was constituted whose chief func- 
tion was to insure the strict enforcement of this rule. This binding of 
Andover for all time to a fixed form of doctrine provoked severe criticism 
from the Liberals, who could not foresee that eventually these provisions 
would become a dead letter, as is now happily the case. In Bentley’s 
Diary, recently published, this feeling of indignation is reflected in many 
entries which disclose the writer’s hostility not more to the creed itself than 
to the denial of free inquiry and theological progress. Naturally, therefore, 
the Liberals, in organizing the Harvard Divinity School, deliberately 
adopted a wider policy and the new Seminary was pledged to freedom. 

When the break in the Standing Order actually occurred, and the Liberals 
were virtually compelled to organize themselves as a separate denomina- 
tion, much against the will of many of them, the feelings engendered by 
the division were so intense that, naturally, no student whose sympathies 
were with the Trinitarians would study at the Harvard Divinity School 
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nor would any Trinitarian scholar be likely to become a member of its 
Faculty. So it was that the School became practically a Unitarian School, 
contrary to the original intention of its Founders. In 1879, however, when 
larger endowments were sought, President Eliot revived and emphasized 
its original principle, declaring that, while Unitarian theology should al- 
ways have “respectful exposition,” the School should be conducted 
as a non-sectarian school of theology. It is to the credit of the Unitarians 
that this declaration was welcomed by them, and that by their contribu- 
tions alone the endowment was increased. However other denominations 
might feel, they wished their ministers to be educated in this way. To 
confirm the policy thus declared, Dr. Toy, a Baptist, was appointed Han- 
cock Professor in 1880, and of the 13 appointments to the Faculty since 
then (not including professors in the College who serve on the Faculty of 
Divinity when their courses are announced as part of the offering of the 
School) 5 have been Unitarians, 5 Trinitarian Congregationalists, 2 Epis- 
copalians, and 1 Baptist. It should be added that in soliciting funds 
for the increased endowment of 1879, Dean Everett, after consulting 
President Eliot, interpreted the phrase “respectful exposition,”’ eraployed 
by the latter, to mean that at least two Unitarian professors, one of whom 
should be a teacher of theology, should always be maintained in the School. 
In his Annual Report for 1883-84, Dean Everett put on record this inter- 
pretation which was endorsed by President Eliot in his Report for the 
same year as “eminently reasonable,” and the President added: “It is 
difficult to imagine circumstances in which they (the provisions referred 
to) could fail to be carried out by the Corporation and Overseers, unless 
indeed the Unitarian denomination should die without offspring or desig- 
nated heirs, or should cease to furnish scholars competent to present its own 
doctrines in professorial chairs.”” At present two members of the Faculty, 
one a Trinitarian the other a Unitarian, are teaching in the department of 
theology, and the recent affiliations, particularly with Andover and the 
Episcopal Theological School, combined with the principle of free election, 
open to all students in the School courses in theology given by Professors 
Evans and Drown, so that no student need attend the lectures of a 
Unitarian teacher in that or any other department unless he chooses 
to do so. Thus the ideal of the Founders has found full realization 
and the Harvard Divinity School is in present fact as it was in original 
intention a non-sectarian School of Theology. That this character of the 
School has won practical and widespread recognition is evident in the 
denominational affiliations of its students. Of the 33 students primarily 
registered in the School last year (1915-16), only 3 (possibly 4) were Uni- 
tarians, and of these, two attended only a half-year. Recent students at 
the School are now teaching or preaching in many different denominations. 
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The courage and wisdom of the founders in thus dedicating the School 
to the principle of theological freedom can hardly be overestimated. It was 
a daring venture, denounced by some as an imposture, ridiculed by others 
as impracticable. But it has proved its practicability, and the principle, 
even when not formally avowed, has been practically accepted elsewhere. 
When, for example, students in the theological schools now affiliated with 
the University are permitted to attend courses given in the Harvard 
Divinity School, there is a virtual though not an avowed, a partial if not 
a complete, acceptance of the principle of non-sectarian theological edu- 
cation. Indeed it is not clear that the precise form of a non-sectarian 
School is now essential for the spirit of free inquiry and theological liberty. 
Today there are teachers in denominational seminaries who are just as 
free as their colleagues at Harvard, and it may very well be that in course 
of time the advantages of denominational seminaries will be combined with 
those which the Harvard Divinity School has long enjoyed, through the 
broadening of the denominations and the growing acceptance of the 
principle of affiliation both in this country and elsewhere, as witness the 
affiliated schools in Canada. The faith of the founders of the Harvard 
Divinity School has become fact and their ideal of free inquiry and theo- 
logical liberty is finding realization in ways which they did not anticipate. 





THE STUDENT IN WAR-TIME.! 
ODELL SHEPARD, 2G. 


Tue shady courts of Academe, 
The mossy cell, the sliding stream, 
Cool coverts by remotest desert wells, 
Are still the scholar’s dream; 
And still he yearns for quiet hidden away 
Deep in some fabled land of asphodels; 
Still does he pray 
For pools of silence, marred from day to day 
Only by lingering notes of monastery bells. 


But suddenly peals of thunder 
Shatter his peace to pain; 
Tempest is raging under 
The sea-rim, and a rain 
Of blood, a shriek and rattle, 
A shock of din and battle, 
Beat on his heart and brain. 


1 Graduate School Part at Commencement. 
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For this is the day of Mars 
And not of the calm-browed Apollo; 
The dust of titanic wars 
Has blotted the quiet stars 
And the desecrate sky rings hollow 
And our prayer for peace is vain. 


In the days of flame and of wrath, 
Hard is the scholar’s path, — 
Thorny and faint to follow! 


But why should he 
Have peace when there is no peace? By what right be 
At ease within his cloister, drawing breath 
Unabated, when the scales of life and death 
Hang poised for half a world? Unless he cower 
Among the embers of humanity, 

Then must he yearn for one good hour 
To strike strong blows for all his heart holds true, — 
To leave, for the bright bickering play of swords, 
His endless groping through a fog of words, — 
No longer to surmise — for once, to do! 


When down the road the music comes 

With a shout of trumpets and roll of drums, 
Then all my heart leaps up to greet 

The steady tread of marching feet. 


Blare of bugle and shriek of fife! 

This is the glorious wine of life. 

My senses reel and my glad heart sings. 
My spirit soars on jubilant wings. 


Fluttering banners and gonfalons 

Cover with beauty the murderous guns. 
°T is sweet to live, ’t were great to die : 
With this vast music marching by. 


For all my heart leaps up to greet 

The steady tread of the marching feet 
When down the road the music comes 

With a shout of trumpets and roll of drums. 
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When we have thought how every sluggish day 
Steals from our youth away 

Some rapture of the heart, some heat of high desires, 
Remembering how our sires 

Have fallen foremost in the battle-play, — 

When we have looked upon our nerveless hands 
And thought of brother students in far lands 

And those for whom commemorative walls were built 
At our own Harvard, — it has seemed a shameful guilt 
That they should fight for us 

And save the holy right for us, 

That their blood should be spent 

Only that life might be more light for us, 

Safer, and more content. 


When every murderous gun is stilled, 

Who, in a world with ravin filled, 

Who will be left to build? 

Even before the storm has ceased, 

Before there was a voice to ask, 

Who has begun the mighty task? — 

Thou, Harvard, not the last or least. 
Contented on her wave-girt shore, 

Hearing the distant tempest roar, 
Unpitying, undistressed. 

The recluse student, wondering still 

How needful men can use his skill, 
Tempted, almost to cower 

Out of the noisy hour, 

Thinking his light of life has flickered dim, 
Fearing he has grown somehow out of tune, 
Soon shall he hear 

The world’s great call for him, 
Commanding, clarion clear, 

Soon, ah, soon! 

A blinding light will search him through and through. 
A pitiless world will ask, ‘‘ What canst thou do?” 
For eyes that once have looked upon reality, 
That Gorgon face, 

Will they not scorn a skulking pedantry 
Born of a craven race 

As ne’er before? 
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Aye, and the winds of war 

Have drifted high and higher 

The dust about the Sphinx’s moveless lips. 
Old monsters of the mire 

That we had dreamt were slain 

Move with a murderous desire 

About the world again. 

O days of testing fire, 

Days of eclipse, 

Ye are our battlefields, days to which we aspire,’ 
Days of apocalypse, 

The world will need us then, 

Aye, the world will heed us then, 

If the years that made us scholars left us men! 





CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 
PROFESSOR G. G. WILSON. 


Tue degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by Harvard University 
upon Charles Evans Hughes in 1910. In conferfing this degree President 
Lowell said, ““Charles Evans Hughes, lawyer, governor, and judge, who, 
beset by foes, has fought with firmness in the right as God gave him to 
see the right; now a guardian of our institutions in a tribunal that demands 
both the learning of the jurist and the wisdom of the statesman.” 

When in 1905 the legislative committee came from Albany to investi- 
gate the operations of the New York Gas Trust, the committee desired 
to find an able counsel. Mr. Hughes, often at that time called “‘a lawyer’s 
lawyer,” was chosen, and his fellow members of the bar recognized the 
wisdom of the choice. Mr. Hughes’s name was not then widely known to 
the non-professional public. He had studied at Colgate University, grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1881, from the Columbia Law School in 
1884, and had been admitted to the New York bar in the same year. He 
however continued his studies, holding a Prize Fellowship from Columbia 
for three years until 1887, was Professor of Law and Lecturer at Cornell 
from 1891 to 1895, and he also lectured in other law schools. He was 
recognized in his profession as one who knew the law. The searching analy- 
sis of the operations of the New York Gas Trust marked him as a conscien- 
tious public servant, and the introduction of eighty-cent gas after the 
investigation made his name well known in New York City. He, however, 
declined the nomination for mayor in 1905,because there had just come to 
him the call to make another investigation nation wide in its scope. The 
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committee commonly known as the “Armstrong Committee” had been 
appointed to investigate the business of the great insurance companies 
in regard to which certain scandals had arisen. In accepting this position, 
Mr. Hughes, as under the gas committee, demanded absolute freedom in 
the conduct of a thorough and complete investigation of the business of 
these companies. The significance of the words “thorough” and “‘com- 
plete” is roughly indicated by the bulk of the ten volumes of the Report 
of the Armstrong Committee, but more clearly indicated in the questions 
of Mr. Hughes, showing a comprehensive grasp of the intricacies of the 
insurance business, which had grown to such enormous proportions within 
the lifetime of some persons appearing before the committee. To carry 
‘ on the investigation with a constructive policy, which, while preserving 
the business of the companies, would assure to the policy-holders greater 
security, was the aim of Mr. Hughes, the achievement of which made his 
name widely and favorably known. In 1906 Mr. Hughes was special as- 
sistant to the United States Attorney-General in the coal investigation. 

Such contact with vital public affairs naturally gave to Mr. Hughes an 
excellent preparation for the position of Governor of New York, to which 
office he was elected in 1907. As Governor he pursued the policy of con- 
ducting the affairs of the State fearlessly, and, as he conceived it, for the 
good of the people under the law. Not all of his acts met with popular favor 
at the time, as, for instance, the veto of the two-cent per mile railway rate 
bill, but in this case subsequent events seem to have proved the wisdom 
of his act. 

The people, however, demanded that he continue in their service, and 
he was elected a second time Governor of New York, and while serving in 
this capacity, was in 1910, with the general approval of the nation ap- 
pointed a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, a position 
for which by training he was peculiarly fitted, and in which he has found 
the highest satisfaction. 

For almost six years he had, in this high judicial office, refrained from 
participation in national politics and from expression of personal views 
upon political issues. His views were not known even to the convention 
which, on June 10, 1916, nominated him as its candidate for the office of 
President of the United States. It can scarcely be said that Mr. Hughes is 
the type of man whom American politicians of the late nineteenth century 
sought as a presidential candidate, yet in 1916 he was named without effort 
on his own part and under no pledge or obligation. When under these 
conditions public sentiment effectively demanded that one of the great 
political parties call Mr. Hughes to its active leadership there was in the 
minds of many a hopeful increase in confidence toward the continuing 
strength of popular government. 
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THE GERMANIC MUSEUM. 
PROFESSOR KUNO FRANCKE, h ’12. 


Tue approaching installation of the collections of the Germanic Mu- 
seum in its new building makes it seem opportune to say a few words 
about the considerations which more than fifteen years ago led to the 
founding of this Museum and about the office which, in the minds of its 
founders, it is to perform as an integral part of university study. 

To put it plainly: this museum is not so much a museum of art — al- 
though it is this also — as an aid to historical instruction. It is to bring 
out, concisely and palpably, the great epochs in the artistic development 
of the Germanic nationalities which in the Middle Ages made up the bulk 
of the Holy Roman Empire: the Austrian, Swiss, South German, North 
German, Dutch and Flemish peoples. It is to follow out this development 
from the age of the Migrations, the Merovingian Monarchy, and the 
Karolingian Empire on, through all its most important phases down to our 
own time. 

Obviously, it would be impossible, especially on American soil, to bring 
to view this large historical process by collecting original works of art. 
We have therefore purposely limited ourselves to reproductions — full-size 
reproductions — of the most significant and most representative objects 
from the various periods. We felt that by this restriction we should be en- 
abled to give to the student a measurably exact conspectus of what every 
age, every new stage of national evolution has added to the stock of artis- 
tic forms. The outward aspect of the whole of Germanic civilization of 
central Europe would thus be placed before the eyes of Americans. 

The limitations of space in the little building which thus far has been 
at our disposal prevented even a moderately satisfactory realization of this 
idea. The new building goes a long way toward its fulfilment. Indeed, the 
genius of its architect, Professor Bestelmeyer of Berlin, has made this 
building in itself a condensed epitome of the course which art has taken in 
Middle Europe during the last nine hundred years. Without in the least 
lacking in organic unity or monumental impressiveness, the exterior of this 
building shows a rich diversity of structural detail, suggesting rather than 
copying motifs of numerous styles, from Karolingian austerity to Rococo 
playfulness. And the three main halls — the Romanesque, the Gothic, 
and the Renaissance halls — into which the interior is divided are con- 
ceived in the same large, comprehensive spirit. Each of them is of distinct 
individuality and brings out the fundamental features of the particular 
style of architecture which it represents, but only, so to speak, in subli- 
mated, idealized form; while gradual and soft transitions of ornament and 
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structure lead from one of these halls to another and make them all part 
of one noble unified whole. 

We shall therefore be able in this building to give all our objects a suit- 
able historical setting. The rood screen of Naumburg Cathedral will stand, 
as in Naumburg, between transept and choir; the Bamberg rider will, as 
in Bamberg, form part of a Romanesque church interior; the Strassburg 
Death of Mary will, as in Strassburg, crown a door flanked by the two fig- 
ures of Ecclesia and Synagoga; and so on. We are well aware of the fact 
that in a museum a thoroughly exact reproduction of monuments is as im- 
possible as a thoroughly exact reproduction of the milieu of these monu- 
ments. A certain amount of deviation from historical truth is inevitable. 
We shall, for instance, only in a very limited manner be able to give to 
plastic monuments the color of the originals, by attempting to tint the 
casts in accordance with the respective material of the originals. And we 
shall be forced to place some of our monuments in a setting different from 
the background which they have in reality. The Golden Gate of Freiberg, 
for instance, which in reality is the portal of the main facade of a cathe- 
dral we shall be forced to use as a door between two halls. As to paintings, 
only in very exceptional cases has modern technique thus far succeeded 
in making reproductions which can indeed, even under searching scrutiny, 
stand comparison with the originals. One of these exceptions is the re- 
markable collection of full-size reproductions of Flemish paintings pub- 
lished under the supervision of the director of the Antwerp Museum, of 
which we have at least a part. 

Being then fully aware of the inevitable shortcomings and partial fail- 
ures of the attempt to give by an ensemble of reproductions set against a 
reconstructed historical background an accurate picture of the art of a 
given period, I am nevertheless convinced that the attempt is well worth 
making, and that to American students in particular, students who most 
of them lack the opportunity of first-hand study of the originals, we are 
rendering a real service by such an attempt. Such a museum as ours, it 
seems to me, cannot help stimulating the imagination of the student, it 
cannot help widening his historical perspective, it cannot help deepening 
his sense of the unity of all national development. 

How few of our students — nay, to be perfectly frank, how few of our 
historical writers, philologists, historians of literature have the power of 
really visualizing the past. To be specific, how few of us have a clear men- 
tal image of what chivalric culture of the height of the Middle Ages really 
meant. How few of us have a vivid conception of what the medieval 
religious drama really was. How few of us understand the ideals of 16th 
century humanism well enough to re-experience them ourselves. A museum 
like ours will inevitably help to make such attempts of visualizing and 
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re-experiencing intellectual or literary movements of the past more suc- 
cessful. It will give us concrete representatives of chivalric culture in the 
delicate, graceful, fastidious, phantastically dreamy figures of 12th and13th 
century sculpture; and by placing side by side with each other both French 
and German specimens of 12th and 13th century sculpture, it will inci- 
dentally illustrate the influence of French chivalry upon medieval Ger- 
man civilization. It will put before us the characters and scenes of the 
medieval drama in the mixture of mysticism and naturalism that marks 
the carved altar pieces and the religious paintings of the 15th century 
from the Van Eycks to Diirer. It will make us see splendid types of hu- 
manist individualism in the art of Holbein and Peter Vischer. Indeed, 
there is no phase of the intellectual and spiritual life of a nation which 
through such a museum could not be most instructively illustrated. 

In this broadly enlivening influence of our Germanic Museum upon 
the study of history, literature, and all the other humanities I see its 
principal mission. But I sincerely hope that the time is not distant when 
it will also become a workshop for the specialist. I hope the time will come 
when every American scholar studying the history of Germanic art will 
have to resort to this museum. 

That, of course, can only be brought about through the building up of a 
special museum library and a collection of photographs so comprehensive 
as to be practically complete. The photography of historic monuments of 
art through governmental as well as private initiative has been carried 
on in Germany and its neighboring countries so systematically during the 
last decades that the establishment of such an exhaustive archive of 
photographie material is brought within easy reach. We should under- 
take it as soon as the installation of our casts and other reproductions has 
been completed. 


A STUDY OF THE BIRTH-RATE IN HARVARD AND 
YALE GRADUATES. 
JOHN C. PHILLIPS, S.B. ’99. 


No one of thoughtful tendencies can fail to view with alarm the low- 
ered birth-rate of Americans, and the spread of a standard of living 
among the upper and middle classes which is based on comfort and luxury 
rather than on education and culture. 

New England was the first part of this country to feel the modern 
trend, and that this trend has been influenced by the crowding in of a 
large foreign industrial population seems likely. Walker, Fairchild, and 
others have found in the immigration since 1850 a sufficient cause for the 
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falling birth-rate among native Americans. It is said that the native 
laborer, in order to maintain his standard of living in competition with 
cheaper foreign labor, has had to decrease the size of his family. But the 
decreasing families are seen in all classes, and the causes are undoubt- 
edly complex and not fully understood; moreover, the phenomenon is 
almost world-wide. In a letter to me, former President Eliot analyzed 
one of these causes as a “‘preference on the part of both men and women 
for freedom from care and responsibility, and for passing pleasures rather 
than solid satisfactions.” Certainly there is no single causative agent to 
account for the remarkable changes in birth-rate since the middle of the 
last century. The psychologist must help out the sociologist in the study 
of the subtler influences at work among us. 

My attention was called to college birth-rate by reading the various 
papers in the Journal of Heredity on “Race Suicide,” and the birth-rate 
of the graduates of women’s colleges. There did not seem to be any data 
of the same sort for the larger men’s colleges, and I was particularly inter- 
ested to see whether the rate had changed in recent years. The only avail- 
able source from which to extract this information for Harvard Univer- 
sity was the Class Reports. Harvard and Yale are here considered in the 
same way. In the case of Harvard the reports became fairly trustworthy 
for the Class of 1853, and for Yale they were usable back to the Class of 
1850. I did not attempt to record births later than the Class of 1890, for 
the twenty-five year Report of this Class was just published at the time 
this work was done (summer of 1915), and earlier Class Reports are of 
little interest where the total number of children is sought for. 

All the figures involved in making up the final averages are based on 
Class Reports. All the available Reports of every Class have been tabu- 
lated and each name checked up on each Report. Only those men whose 
records were fragmentary were left out, and this omission has the following 
tendency. It vitiates the two divisions, ‘Children Born per Graduate” 
and “Children Surviving per Graduate.” The effect is to lower slightly both 
these figures, for a few graduates with no history or only partial history 
appear here as having no children. This was necessary in order to get a 
true index of the birth-rate of married graduates, but, as will be seen later 
on, the error is extremely small except in the first decade of Harvard 
records. It does not affect at all the columns “Children Born per Married 
Graduate”’ and “Children Surviving per Married Graduate.” These last 
are the items which interest us most, because the percentage of graduates 
who have married is a nearly constant one in the forty years included in 
this study. 

It is only necessary here to summarize the work in terms of decade 
averages for each College, and I have attempted to answer the following 
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questions: What per cent of graduates of Harvard and Yale marry? How 
long after graduation do they marry, and has this interval changed? How 
many children does each married graduate have, and how much has this 
number diminished in the forty years under consideration? What per 
cent of marriages are childless? 

I now wish to criticize the data about to be presented. The column 
**Average Number of Graduates” is based on the total number of gradu- 
ates for each Class, whether or not adequate future family history was 
available. The next columns, “Average Number Married,” ‘Per Cent 
Married” are based on the total number known to be married for each 
Class. It is a little under the correct figure, because some of the lost men 
may have been married: but the error is very small except for the first 
decade for Harvard, Classes 1853-60. In this decade 20.7 per cent of the 
names were thrown out, injuring to a considerable extent the records for 
this period. In the next decade only 1.2 per cent of the total names were 
found wanting: in the next 3.2 per cent, and in the last only 1.9 per cent. 
Thus the total average error is very small. The Yale reports are even more 
reliable, but the percentage of ‘“‘lost”” men has not been figured for Yale 
College. 

The next column represents the interval in years and fractions of years 
between graduation and marriage. This is strictly a true figure, but it is 
only of relative interest. If we do not know the age at graduation, we do 
not know the age at marriage, and this is of particular interest in deter- 
mining whether marriage has been postponed, and, if so, how much. To 
answer this I have computed age at graduation at Harvard for two five- 
year periods, 1861-65 and 1886-90. For the first period the age is 21.8 
years and for the last 22.8 years, a difference of one year. We can say then, 
since the interval between graduation and marriage has been a nearly 
constant one for forty years, that the graduates married only one year 
later during the latter part of the period than during the earlier part. 
Strictly speaking, the age has increased from a little over 30 years to just 
about 31 years. This was a rather unexpected result, for it is commonly 
supposed that the age of marriage of professional men has advanced very 
much. Hankins,! however, showed that our native population from native 
parents marry earlier now than they used to. The uncharted period since 
the Class of 1890 may show a slightly greater age at marriage, but it is 
unlikely that there will be a marked change. 

The “‘ Average Number of Children Born per Capita per Married Gradu- 
ate”’ is the next column, and this is very close to a perfect figure, because 
it is based only on those individuals who had a clear record, and there 
were not enough names discarded to vitiate the result. 

1 Journal of Heredity (1914), p. 360. 
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The “Average Number of Children per Capita per Graduate”’ is a true 
index, except that it is slightly under the real figure. It is obtained by di- 
viding the total number of children born by the total number of graduates 
for each Class and decade. 

The next three columns have to do with the surviving children. They 
represent the children who grew up to at least several years of age, and in 
most cases escaped infant mortality. These figures are based on the chil- 
dren surviving at the last Report for the Class in question. The 25th Re- 
port is in all cases the earliest Report consulted. For the four decades at 
Harvard we have latest Reports averaging as follows: 1st decade, 48 years; 
2d decade, 43.7 years; 3d decade, 32 years; 4th decade, 26 years. 

The question arose at this point: How old were the children of gradu- 
ates at the time of the 25th year Class Report? To answer this only one 
period, 1886-90 for Harvard, was computed. The average was found to be 
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13.1 years, showing that most of the children were past the dangers of the 
first five years of infancy at the time of the 25th year Class Report, and 
liable only to the much lower death-rate of advanced childhood. Also it 
may be noted that the 25th year Report includes very nearly all the 
children born to the Class. I wrote, however, to several Class Secretaries 
and it appears from these letters that only 35 children have been born to 
the classes 1881, 1882, 1889 and 1890 since their 25th vear Reports. This 
is only about 2 per cent of the total born to these classes before the 25th 
year Report, so that we can safely accept all 25th year Reports, where this 
is necessary. 

The last two columns show the average number of childless marriages in 
each Class, for each decade, and also the per cent of childless marriages 
in each decade. The figures will be found inaccurate for the first decade 
of Harvard graduates. All the others are reliable. 

The mass of data from which this report is drawn would make a large 
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book. In working it up 5618 names were considered for Harvard and 4522 
for Yale. .I have, therefore, thought it best to give only two final tables 
representing all the figures just considered, but showing only grand aver- 
ages for the four decades between the classes of 1850 and 1890 for each 
College. There does not appear to be anything in the yearly tables which 
does not show just as well in these decade tables. 

Two curves are also added. One shows the average number of children 
born to each Class per capita per married graduate for the forty years 
for each College. The other shows the same thing considered as four decade 
averages. 

Consideration of Tables. 


It is scarcely necessary to call attention to these two tables; the falling 
birth-rate is shown in all four columns where children are considered. 
Roughly, the number of children born per capita per married graduate has 
fallen from about 3.25 in the first decade to 2.50 in the last decade. The 
per cent of graduates marrying has remained about the same for forty 
years, and is a trifle higher for Yale; but the low figure, 68 per cent for the 
first decade of Harvard, is probably due to faulty records, and must not 
be taken as significant. 

The next most interesting figure is the “Children Surviving per Capita 
per Graduate.” This has fallen from over 2.50 to about 1.9. The per 
cent of childless marriages increased very markedly during the first two 
decades and held nearly level for the last two decades. For the last decade 
at Yale it has even dropped slightly, an encouraging sign. It is worthy 
of note that the number of children born to Yale graduates is almost con- 
stantly a trifle higher than that for Harvard, while the number of childless 
marriages is slightly less. 


Consideration of Birth-Curves. 


The two curves show the same condition of affairs; a sharp drop during 
the first decades and a “‘flattening”’ tendency during the last two decades. 
This tendency for the curves to flatten is the one encouraging thing brought 
out by this investigation. The uncharted last sixteen years will be of great 
interest, and it is fair to assume that this period will show a relative, if not 
an absolute, improvement in birth-rate over the period 1881-90. The great 
irregularity in the curves for the earlier years is caused by the smaller 
number of graduates in each Class, increasing the probable error. 


General Considerations. 
In his Report for 1901-02, President Eliot summarized the classes 1872- 
77 as to their surviving children, and found that the birth-rate of Harvard 
graduates was extremely low. He stated that these sample classes had 
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failed to reproduce themselves by 28 per cent, and that obviously the 
entering classes of Harvard can be recruited from the sons of Harvard grad- 
uates in only a small degree. 

In a letter to me dated June 8, 1915, Dr. Eliot noted a number of causes 
to which he attributed this “‘disastrous state of things.” He also says that 
he is “inclined to believe that there has, within recent years, been an im- 
provement as to the number of children in Harvard families,” but adds 
that he has “‘no proof of it.””’ My tables show that Dr. Eliot’s surmise is 
right, at least in a relative sense, and there is ground for hope that it will 
soon be true in an absolute sense. ‘ 

Dr. Davenport ! says that a Harvard Class does not reproduce itself 
and that at the present rate 1000 graduates of today will have only 50 
descendants 200 years hence. This statement is apparently based on Dr. 
Eliot’s figures and is a little hard to account for, because in the forty-year 
period considered here (or strictly thirty-six years), 5618 Harvard grad- 
uates had 8224 surviving children, not counting a few other children that 
do not appear because their fathers’ records are not complete. If we reckon 
three generations to a century, and if we use the present ratio of graduates 
to children (8224 children divided by 5618 graduates), we get 1.46 children 
of surviving age for each graduate. Carry out this simple calculation for 
six generations (200 years), and consider the male line only, and we have 
our 5618 graduates leaving 852 sons. We should, of course, allow for the 
mortality of children that died after the last Class Report, an unknown 
quantity for us. 

Dr. Davenport’s calculation gives us 50 sons at the end of 200 years for 
1000 graduates. On the same basis our 5618 graduates should give us 280 
sons; but instead we get 852. We have, of course, entirely omitted the 
female line, which may produce as many Harvard men as the male line, 
and also we have not figured on a possible further falling of the birth- 
rate. This survey gives a gloomy enough picture, but it is not quite so 
gloomy as Dr. Davenport would have us believe. 

Sprague ? calculated that among American stock of the East the fami- 
lies must average 3.7 children “for every mother who demonstrates any 
ability to bear offspring.’ According to him every married woman bear- 
ing children must bring three to a marriageable age. He says that 15 per 
cent of the stock he studied (New England) did not marry, or married too 
late, and that 20 per cent of marriages produced no children. We have 
seen that 22 to 25 per cent of Harvard and Yale graduates never marry, and 
that 19 to 23 per cent of marriages are infertile; therefore, on Sprague’s 
basis every married graduate having children must average a little more 
than three surviving children to perpetuate the stock. 


1 Heredity and Eugenics, p. 309. 
2 Journal of Heredity (April, 1915), p. 159. 
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Another way of looking at the question is as follows: Allowing for 25 per 
cent who never marry and 21 per cent who contract childless marriages, we 
have left 54 per cent of fathers to supply the succeeding generation. There- 
fore 46 per cent of children should be added to the two surviving children 
that each graduate must leave to fill the place of himself and his wife. This 
gives us 2.92 surviving children for each father in order barely to continue 
the race. This function our Harvard graduates fail to perform by 1.2 chil- 
dren each. 

In the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1907, Mr. Keene shows 
that the death-rate of Harvard men has declined at a very satisfactory 
rate ever since the founding of the College, but we may well ask how much 
longer this state of affairs can continue. We know, tor instance, that re- 
cent vital statistics begin to show an increasing death-rate among men 
about 45 years of age, and if this continues it will tend to counteract the 
effect of lowering infant mortality. 

It is not my purpose here to suggest reforms or to analyze causes. I 
think every one in every walk of life will agree that the college graduate 
should at least perpetuate himself. Many of us disagree as to the eugenic 
ideal, for there is no single ideal possible, but all must admit that college 
men are at least fair samples of American manhood. The causes of the 
great decline in birth-rate are almost world-wide, and they concern the 
economist, the psychologist, and the physician. Reform must come from 
within, not from without, and it will be brought about by a sterner sense 
of duty and a realization that the vain stampede after pleasure for pleas- 
sure’s sake is leading us only to restlessness and discontent. 

Before concluding it will be well to compare the results of this study with 
the only investigation which gives us any real light upon the birth-rate of 
the old American stock. I refer to the Report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, vol. 28. Here are a few of the facts touching on birth-rate of Ameri- 
cans. 

Among American women under 45 years of age who had been married 
10 to 19 years, 13.1 per cent were sterile (childless): in Rhode Island, 
17.5 to 19.4 per cent; in rural Minnesota, 5.1 per cent; and in the city of 
Minneapolis, 12.7 per cent. 

Considering the number of children among this category of married 
American women, we find the table on page 34 based on nearly 16,000 
individuals from various sample districts. 

According to the Report of the Immigration Commission native American 
stock cannot be holding its own in the East or in the cities of the Middle 
West. In the rural districts of the Middle West the women have just one 
more child each than in the urban districts, and this rural stock may be 
said to be a little more than holding its own. The birth-rate in the South 
is supposed to be much higher. 
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Children of American-born Women of 45 Years or under Married 10 to 
19 Years. (Second Decade of Married Life.) 


























Rhode City of City of Rural Rural Whole 
Island | Minneapolis | Cleveland Ohio | Minnesota! area 
Number of children. .... 2.7 2.4 | 2.4 3.4 3.4 2.7 




















In Massachusetts the State Report, Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
for the 25 years ending 1911 shows us that the deaths among the native- 
born population exceeded the births among the native-born by nearly 
270,000. During the same period the total births in families having foreign- 
born parents exceeded the total deaths by nearly 527,000. Comment is 
unnecessary. 

The birth-rate of college women is quite the most pathetic spectacle 
of all. Johnson and Stutzmann! showed that for Wellesley College, 
period 1879-88, only about half the graduates married and that the 
mothers had only 1.56 children each. Per graduate there was but .86 of 
a child each. Among the honor girls (Durant and Wellesley scholarships) 
those that married had about half this number of children, or just about 
half a child each! 

It is the writer’s hope that these pages may fall among some readers 
who will take serious thought of the lesson they teach. Each generation 
has new duties and new distractions, but amidst the whirl of modernism 
let us not forget the oldest duty of all, that of the fathers and mothers 
of America in their care for the future of their country and the ideals of 
their race. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE END OF THE YEAR AND THE SUMMER 
VACATION. 


THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


More than eleven hundred degrees were conferred at this Commence- 
ment, which is somewhat below the high-water mark. Those receiving 
The 275th the degree of A.B. constituted less than half the total by a 
Commencement good margin, which shows the continuing preponderance of 
the graduate departments at Harvard despite the growing enrolment in 
the College. This year, for the first time, the recipients of degrees included 

1 Journal of Heredity (1915), 250. 
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fifty-nine men who had been registered both in the University and in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and who, by the terms of the 
agreement made between the two institutions, became graduates of both. 
They form the charter members, as it were, of a body which some day will 
become numerous and influential in further tightening the bonds. 


In the last issue of the Magazine the question was raised as to whether 
Harvard had ever before held a public Commencement outside the limits 
of Cambridge. It was suggested that the University prob- Pe earn 
ably had never done so, but it is now possible to say so with ment Chronol- 
practical certainty. Commencement has migrated from one bias 
building to another many times, but it has always heretofore kept very 
close to the Yard. In connection with his work of editing the Corporation 
Records during the last few years Mr. Albert Matthews has made a 
special study of this matter, endeavoring to assign for each Commencement 
the place where the exercises were held, the exact day, the name of the 
presiding officer (when the President did not preside, as sometimes hap- 
pened), and the various other incidents connected with the close of each 
college year during the period from the earliest Commencement in 1642 
to the latest in 1916. So far as the location of the exercises is concerned, 
here is the chronology: From 1642 to 1686 in College Hall; from 1687 
to 1707 in the Second Meeting House of the First Church in Cambridge; 
from 1707 to 1756 in the Third Meeting House; from 1757 to 1833 in the 
Fourth Meeting House; from 1834 to 1872 in the Meeting House of 
the First (Unitarian) Church in Cambridge; from 1873 to 1875 in Ap- 
pleton Chapel; from 1876 to 1915 in Sanders Theatre; and in 1916 in 
the Stadium. The Commencement dinner has also had its wanderings 
from place to place during this long period down to 1904, but it never 
went outside the College precincts. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has just 
finished ten years of work and signalizes this anniversary by suggesting 
that some radical changes will have to be made in the present proposed 
system of pensions for college teachers. The direction which SS 
these changes should take is indicated in a report recently 2 System 
submitted by President Henry Smith Pritchett of the Foundation to his 
Trustees, a copy of which was sent to each professor in the various uni- 
versities and colleges. This report was marked “Confidential,” but its 
contents have become a topic of discussion in the public press and the 
faculties of various universities have appointed committees to study the 
new proposals. As the arrangements outlined by President Pritchett are 
provisional only and may be considerably modified when the Trustees 
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take final action this is hardly the time for any discussion of their details. 
But some few general observations regarding the aims, experiences and 
results of the Foundation during the ten years of its existence may not 
now be out of place and may indeed be of interest to the great majority of 
Harvard alumni who doubtless have taken it for granted that the whole 
question of professors’ pensions has been happily and fmally disposed of 
through Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. 

Ten years ago, when the Carnegie Foundation was established, a non- 
contributory pension system was in existence at Harvard and had been 
for a considerable period. For the time being this system was not 
abolished; it was merely announced that a retiring Harvard professor 
might choose to take his pension from either source but not from both. 
Since 1906, however, the Carnegie Foundation has really borne the load. 
That being the case and in view of the fact that no substantial additions 
have been made during the interval to Harvard’s own endowment funds 
for this purpose the reliance of the University upon the Foundation became 
practically complete. Any radical change in the Foundation’s rules, ac- 
cordingly, would be a matter of vital interest both to the Governing 
Boards of the University who have the care of its finances and to the large 
number of Harvard teachers who are prospective beneficiaries. 

From the outset the rules of the Foundation provided for a non-contribu- 
tory system. This was natural enough, since the pension arrangements 
already established at Harvard and some other American universities were 
upon that basis. The actuarial estimates given to the Foundation’s trus- 
tees seemed also to warrant the expectation that the available funds 
would be sufficient to support a non-contributory system indefinitely. But 
it was not long before the trustees found it advisable to shorten sail. 
The admission of state universities to the benefits of the system brought 
a great increase in the burden to be carried. Moreover, the number of 
applicants for superannuation seems to have exceeded the estimates, while 
the longevity of those in receipt of the pensions did likewise. The conse- 
quence was that some alterations in the rules had to be made in the inter- 
est of reduced annual outlay, and in addition to this the list of colleges 
admitted to share in the Foundation’s disbursements has had to be strictly 
held down against further expansion. During the last few years the annual 
reports of the trustees have contained murmurs, gradually growing louder, 
that non-contributory pension systems are the embodiment of a bad social 
philosophy, that they tend to keep salaries down, that they are undemo- 
cratic in their fundamentals and paternalistic in their results, and much 
more to the same general effect. _Alll this, to those able to read between 
the lines, could mean but one thing. The Foundation was paving the way 
for an out-and-out proposal to put all pensions on a contributory basis. 
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Now that proposal has come. Despite the advance rumblings there were 
many to whom the final intimation came like a bolt from the azure, and 
there has been in consequence a good deal of protesting in academic 
circles. 

The main question, however, is not one that concerns the precise limits 
of the Foundation’s commitments to teachers who have already come 
within the scope of its promises. Presumably all of these, or substantially 
all of them, will be permitted to finish their active service under the exist- 
ing rules, and will not be shifted to a contributory basis without their own 
consent. It is much to be hoped that this will be the case, otherwise the 
impairment of confidence in the Foundation would constitute a heavy 
handicap in years to come. Nor yet is the main question concerned with 
the respective merits of contributory and non-contributory pension 
schemes in their relation to a sound social philosophy. It is undeniable, 
no doubt, that if all pension systems, public and private, including pensions 
for the aged, could be based upon stated contributions the equities would in 
the long run be better adjusted for all concerned. The demand in all quar- 
ters for free pensions, and the readiness with which legislatures are ready 
to grant these demands, undoubtedly form serious problems of the present 
day. College professors, it may well be argued, should take the lead in 
heading things toward the right direction. On all these things the minds 
of men may legitimately differ, but in the present matter they do not 
vitally affect the main question. 

The main question is simply this: Is it better to continue a non-contribu- 
tory system available only to a limited number of institutions and perhaps 
not able in the long run to take care of them, or to shift over to a contribu- 
tory basis with the possibility of including all American colleges and uni- 
versities (except those which are sectarian), and of putting the thing on 
a dependable business basis for all future time? It is not a question merely 
of moral obligations or of social ethics but of business expediency. A pen- 
sion system which does not possess the element of certainty can never be 
satisfactory. And this element of certainty has been altogether lacking in 
the Carnegie Pension Plan as heretofore administered. The trustees have 
retained the right to make changes in the rules at any time, changes indeed 
which may be to the disadvantage of prospective pensioners. They have 
in fact made such changes, and in all likelihood will make more. If the 
scheme is ever to be really satisfactory it must get away from this power- 
to-change-at-will basis. It must establish a contractual relation between 
the college professor and the pensioning authorities, one which will have 
legal recognition and which cannot be impaired. To get things upon this 
basis, however, some contribution will have to be made to the funds by the 
professors themselves. Only in that way, as a practical matter, can they 
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secure something which will carry an absolute guarantee. That point 
seems clear enough. But whether the contributions should be by the pro- 
fessor, or by the college with which he is connected, or by both, whether 
these contributions should be as large as is proposed, whether the arrange- 
ments as to contribution should become compulsory upon every professor 
who enters the service, whether some scheme of insurance should also be 
provided, — these are questions which will command no general agree- 
ment either way and which ought to have thorough discussion before they 
are finally settled. 

There is one feature of the Carnegie Foundation’s work, however, 
which calls for a further word of comment. In the ten years of its existence 
it has devised no effective means of ascertaining the wishes and opinions 
of those who have most to gain or lose by its success or failure, namely, the 
professors themselves. The trustees of the Foundation have been without 
exception chosen from the ranks of college presidents and business men. 
The teachers, as such, have been without representation. In the minds 
of many teachers that policy has been unfortunate. And it does seem 
rather odd that a Foundation which has had so much to say about the 
“true social philosophy” of a pension system should so readily overlook 
the anomaly of an organization which proceeds to administer a benefac- 
tion without any serious attempt to ascertain the wishes and opinions of 
the beneficiaries until it finds itself in deep water. There is not much “true 
social philosophy”’ in that method of administration. 


The scheme of a general examination for the degree of A.B., as adminis- 
tered by the Division of History, Government and Economics, received its 
a first try-out in June. For the information of those who are 
age not already familiar with the details and purposes of this 

general-examination plan it should be explained that three 
years agg a requirement was established (to begin with the then-entering 
Freshman class) that thereafter all students who should elect either his- 
tory, government or economics as their chief field of study should be 
required to pass a general examination in addition to the various annual 
examinations which ordinarily qualify an undergraduate for his degree. 
This general examination, which is taken just before the student expects 
to graduate, is partly jwritten and partly oral; it covers his entire college 
work so far as the subjects of concentration are concerned, and no matter 
what his record in individual courses of instruction may have been he does 
not get his degree unless the results as shown at this general examination 
are satisfactory. The plan is based upon the principle which President 
Lowell has expressed in his now-frequently-quoted saying that “‘the stu- 
dent and not the course should be the unit of college education.” The 
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object of the general examination is, accordingly, to make sure that no 
student gets his degree in this field of concentration unless he has learned 
to correlate the things which he has studied in different courses, to bridge 
the gaps by outside reading, and to deduce sound conclusions of his own 
from the information given him by others. 

But an examination alone will not accomplish these things. Guidance 
must also be provided, and to afford this is the reason for an accompanying 
tutorial system. Each student is regularly assigned to a tutor throughout 
three years preceding the general examination. Naturally the success of 
his work at the final test will depend upon how well these tutors do their 
part. Every one has recognized that fact from the outset. What, then, are 
the results as disclosed by the first application of this test? Is the system 
leading to the results expected? Have practical difficulties arisen? And is 
the system worth consideration by other divisions of instruction? 

Not all of these questions can be answered on the results of one exam- 
ination, but some things are already apparent to the instructors who are 
in immediate charge of the system and they will probably become more 
clearly demonstrated as time goes on. One of them is the fact that with 
sufficient care and patience an examination of adequate scope and stand- 
ards can be prepared. At the outset there were some misgivings upon that 
point. Undergraduates who specialize within the field of history, govern- 
ment and economics may and often do study a considerable range of sub- 
jects. The methods of study may be much the same but the content of the 
individual courses is necessarily different and sometimes widely so. To 
prepare an examination paper and to administer an oral inquisition which 
will be fair to every student no matter what particular subjects he has 
studied and which will nevertheless exact a high standard, — these are 
obviously not easy things to do. The Harvard experiment of this year 
proves, however, that these things can be done if sufficient skill and indus- 
try are devoted to them by a committee of instructors. In this case the 
committee consisted of Professors G. G. Wilson, R. B. Merriman, ’96, and 
Edmund E. Day. 

In the second place the new requirement does not seem to be resented by 
the students. When the plan of a general examination was first put forward 
for acceptance by the Faculty there were warnings that many undergradu- 
ates would be deterred thereby from electing history, government or 
economics as their field of special study and would flock into other divi- 
sions, such as those of the languages or the sciences, where they would be 
subjected to no tutorial prodding and where no final hurdle would face 
them at the close of their whole college careers. These predictions have 
not been fulfilled, at least not in any appreciable degree. The number of 
students who elect to concentrate in history and the allied subjects has 
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decreased somewhat, but the decrease can be fully accounted for in other 
ways. To the young men who are seriously interested in these subjects 
the tutorial guidance has been an attraction rather than a deterrent. 
Their testimony is to the effect that it has helped them to get a great deal 
more out of the curriculum. 

The most important practical difficulty encountered thus far is that of 
securing an array of competent tutors. More than twenty of them are 
required and the range of choice is not very wide. The successful tutor 
must be a man of broad interests and training, not a mere research special- 
ist. He must have a tolerable familiarity with what is taught in the various 
undergraduate courses at Harvard, and he must also have the knack of get- 
ting the students interested in their work. Men with this equipment and 
with these personal qualities are none too numerous in the graduate de- 
partments of the University, and some of those who would make admirable 
tutors have already other things to do. While it is in some cases possible 
to combine tutorships with other subordinate teaching positions such as 
those of assistant or instructor, it is nevertheless the fact that the new 
tutorial system has made a considerable draft upon the young men who are 
doing postgraduate work in history, government, or economics. The num- 
ber of assistantships, tutorships, and instructorships which this Division 
now has at its disposal is nearly fifty. That does not mean, however, that 
much of the regular instruction at Harvard is given by apprentices in the 
art of teaching. What these assistants and tutors do is quite in addition 
to the regular instruction, not in place of it. One sometimes hears the 
statement that at Harvard the undergraduates are handled by young 
instructors, whereas in the small colleges they come into contact with 
mature professors. And many people seem to believe that this is true. 
It is not true. The fact is that most of what the assistants and tutors do 
at Harvard is in the small colleges left undone altogether. 


It is not often that the University closes a year with such a string of 
athletic victories on the record. In all important branches of sport, with 
The critics were ONe exception, the outcome has been all that even the enthu- 
abso siasts could desire. The triumph of the University Crew at 
New London was particularly welcome because of the criticism which had 
been directed from several quarters and with great persistence against 
Harvard's rowing methods. Much of this complaint came from circles out- 
side the University and was based upon little or no acquaintance with the 
actual facts. The old story of social and personal favoritism was once more 
fished out and made to do duty in some of the newspapers. At one stage 
in the crew’s development the undergraduates themselves, as far as the 
Crimson indicates their sentiment, seemed to be stirred to the point of 
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fault-finding. Surely the brilliant victories over Cornell on the Charles 
and over Yale on the Thames are sufficient to show how ill-founded these 
misgivings must have been. The outcome of the race with Yale was not 
only a victory but a notable one. The Harvard boats showed a power and 
finish which only the finest of coaching work could ever have developed. 
The event gave the lie to all rumors of disagreement, favoritism, and work- 
ing at cross purposes. It will take some time, perhaps, to eradicate from 
the outside imagination the old notions about mollycoddle methods in 
Harvard athletics, but a few years of actual performance like the one just 
closed will certainly be of help in that direction. 


Readers of the Magazine will remember that a year ago it was decided 
to make an earnest attempt to improve the quality of the English used 
by Harvard undergraduates in their classroom work. The gtudent English 
Board of Overseers had noted with some surprise and dis- i™?reving 
couragement the shortcomings of our students in this matter and had 
asked the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to suggest a remedy. The Faculty, 
in response, set a committee to work and now this committee has made its 
first annual report. During the past year every instructor has been asked 
to submit to the committee the case of any student whose ability to 
write good English seemed deficient and no fewer than 235 such students 
were reported. Many of them were reported more than once, sometimes 
by instructors in different courses. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
committee found itself on the trail of most of the students whose defects 
needed attention. 

Many Harvard undergraduates, the committee found, write bad Eng- 
lish because they have never learned to do better. They make the most 
elementary errors in spelling, punctuation, in grammar and in sentence- 
structure because they have been allowed to pass through their years of 
preparatory schooling without proper teaching in these things. One year of 
required drill in English composition after a boy enters college will not 
eradicate defects which have become chronic. If a boy has not learned to 
spell and punctuate before he is eighteen years of age it is an uphill job to 
harness him tractably thereafter. The committee also found that the per- 
centage of students needing attention was far larger among those who came 
to Harvard after a year or two at some other college than among those who 
entered Harvard directly. Every boy who enters Harvard directly from 
school must take a prescribed course in English composition during his 
Freshman year. But those who transfer to Harvard and are enrolled as 
“unclassified ’’ students or who are admitted to one of the upper classes, — 
these students are not required to take such prescribed courses. Their 
work seems to show that they are at a marked disadvantage on that ac- 
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count. “It is significant to note,” reports the committee, “that whereas 
of all students in the College who have taken English A or English D 
approximately 8.5% have been reported to the committee, no less than 
24% have been reported of those students who have been admitted as 
‘unclassified’ from other institutions and who have been exempted from 
English composition at Harvard.” Thatis, indeed, significant. It seems to 
warrant the suspicion that if undergraduates at Harvard are in need of 
attention as regards the proper use of their mother tongue the situation is 
probably worse, not better, in other institutions. Judged by the samples 
that we get from other colleges, large and small, the output is of lower 
quality than our own. 

The committee’s diagnosis of the chief trouble has pointed the way to the 
proper remedy. If students write poor English because of ignorance they 
must be given the necessary instruction. During the past year the secre- 
tary of the Committee, W. C. Greene, ’10, has himself taken personal 
charge of an “‘awkward squad,” numbering about 30 students whose need 
of drill in writing seemed most obvious. That arrangement was, however, 
in the nature of an experiment to see just what could be accomplished by 
weekly conferences. Next year there will be a regular course, given under 
the auspices of the Department of English, especially designed to care for 
all those who are reported to the committee as needing special instruction. 
This course, naturally, will not count towards a degree. 


Professor H. A. Yeomans, ’00, has been appointed Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, succeeding Professor Byron S. Hurlbut, ’87, who resigned the post 
after fourteen years of service. After graduating from Har- 
vard College and from the Harvard Law School, Professor 
Yeomans began the active practice of his profession and continued it suc- 
cessfully until a setback in health necessitated a year of rest and a change 
of abode. After regaining his health he was induced to come back to Har- 
vard in the autumn of 1909 as a member of the Department of Govern- 
ment. Here he was soon promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor and 
shortly thereafter became Assistant Dean of Harvard College. In this 
latter post he has had charge of the maintenance of discipline among the 
Freshmen, and during the last few years the entire management of the many 
details connected with the housing of Freshmen in the new Halls has been 
in his hands. Even with this heavy burden upon his time Professor 
Yeomans has been able to continue his work of instruction in the Depart- 
ment of Government, giving each year a course upon the structure and 
functions of government in the chief countries of Continental Europe. It 
is not expected that the duties connected with his new post will necessitate 
any withdrawal from this work of instruction. 


Dean Yeomans 
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The Harvard Summer School of 1916 showed a marked increase in at- 
tendance as compared with the enrolment of the preceding year, the total 
being comfortably above one thousand. Arranged to show The Summer 

















the various sources from which the school draws its patron- 520°! 
age the figures are as follows: 
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The enrolment of women, as in former years, somewhat exceeds that of 
the men, but this is due to the large number of women who come to Har- 
vard for Dr. Sargent’s courses in physical education. In the regular aca- 
demic courses the male students are in the majority. One hundred and 
thirty-two Harvard students attended the summer school, only those 
with satisfactory collegiate records being permitted to take the regular 
courses. The majority of those who come to Harvard for summer school 
work are teachers in active service, either from other colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, or grade institutions. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Crercises in the Stadium. 


For the first time the Commencement 
exercises were held in the Stadium. The 
change from Sanders Theatre was made 
only after long deliberation and was 
fully justified by the result. The Stu- 
dents themselves may say that Com- 
mencement is uninteresting, a mere for- 
mality, but their parents do not assent to 
this conclusion. The conferring of de- 
grees is, after all, the crowning event of 
the college career, and fathers and moth- 
ers come to Cambridge, often from 
great distances, to be present. Few of 
them have ever actually seen the exer- 
cises because there was never room in 
Sanders Theatre. Mothers and sisters 
were even excluded from the Yard and 
had to find what solace they could from 
the college atmosphere of Harvard 
Square. For these reasons the day was 
becoming actually a meaningless for- 
mality. That the change to the Stadium 
was wise is proved by the fact that the 
bowl was well filled — probably not 
more than a tenth of the interested spec- 
tators could have been accommodated 
in the Theatre. 

Of the Stadium people said that it was 
built for athletic events and was, there- 
fore, unfitted to the dignity of a strictly 
academic festival. Certainly the Greek 
temple, in the portico of which sat the 
President and Fellows, the Board of 
Overseers, the Faculties, the invited 
guests and some of the older graduates, 
was anything but undignified. The stu- 
dents in their caps and gowns, filling the 
space between the platform and the 
curve of the Stadium, where were seated 
the spectators, took away all suggestion 


People had said, 
also, that it would be impossible to hear 


of a football game. 


anything, and a strong northwest wind 
seemed about to justify their pessimistic 
prophecies. But the acoustics of the 
Stadium are, for some reason, excellent. 
Those farthest from the platform must 
have missed some words when the wind 
blew most violently, but in general the 
audience heard all that was said. 

The students assembled in the field, 
and the Governing Boards, Faculties 
and guests at the Locker Building. 
Soon after half-past nine the students 
marched into the Stadium and formed 
in double ranks. As soon as the Gover- 
nor arrived — accompanied this time 
by his Aides and the Lancers in khaki, 
instead of the usual full-dress uniforms 
— the President and his party marched 
between the students, around the bow] 
of the Stadium, and then to the platform. 
Even with the unfamiliar arrangements 
there was no confusion, so thoroughly 
had the University Marshal done his 
difficult work, and so clear were the in- 
structions to his aides. 

After a prayer by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
Dean of the Divinity School, the Mar- 
shal called on candidates for degrees, 
who delivered the following parts: 
Stanley Barney Smith, °16, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Latin Salutatory, ‘‘ De 
Amicitia Officiis’’; Robert Cutler, °16, 
“The Harvard Regiment”; Adolf Au- 
gustus Berle, °13 (Law School, °16), “A 
Government of Men’’; Odell Shepard, 
Ph.B. ’07, University of Chicago (Grad- 
uate School, °16), ‘‘The Student in War 
Time.” 


usual, perhaps because of the fear that 


The parts were fewer than 


the speakers might not be heard. They 
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were heard and they were quite worth 
hearing. They were effective and well 
spoken, and were very properly on sub- 
jects of immediate interest. It was an 
innovation to have one of them, that 
of Odell Shepard, in verse, but all who 
heard it will hope that whenever there 
graduates a man who combines the qual- 
ities of a good voice, thoughtfulness, and 
poetical ability, he may not only be per- 
mitted but encouraged to express him- 
self in verse. 

At the conclusion of the parts Presi- 
dent Lowell conferred degrees in course 
as follows: (Last year’s figures are given 
for comparison). 

1916 1915 


Bachelor of Arts 428 434 
Bachelor of Science 50 58 
Associate in Arts 2 
Master of Arts 128 133 
Doctor of Philosophy 48 51 
Master in Civil Engineering 1 4 
Master in Mechanical Engineering 2 
Master in Electrical Engineering 10 
Mining Engineer 3 
Metallurgical Engineer 2 
Master of Science in Civil Engi- 

neering 2 
Master of Science in Mechanical 

Engineering. 4 
Master of Science in Electrical En- 

gineering 10 
Master in Mining and Metallurgy 1 
Master of Science in Botany 1 
Master of Science in Zodlogy 2 
Master of Science in Forestry 1 1 
Master of Science in Geology 1 
Doctor of Science 2 8 
Master in Architecture 4 6 
Master in Landscape Architecture 1 9 
Master in Business Administration 37 27 
Doctor of Medicine 65 88 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 55 48 
Doctor of Public Health 2 2 
Bachelor of Law 168 144 
Doctor of Juridical Science 6 2 
Bachelor of Theology 4 5 
Master of Theology 2 3 
Doctor of Theology 2 3 


1012 1060 
Under the Harvard-Technology Agreement. 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engi- 


necring 10 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical 

Engineering 19 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 

Engineering ll 
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1916 1915 
Bachelor of Science in Sanitary 


Engineering 4 
Bachelor of Science in Mining En- 

gineering and Metallurgy 1 
Master of Science in Civil Engi- 

neering + 
Master of Science in Electrical 

Engineering 4 
Master of Science in Mechanical 

Engineering 4 
Master of Science in Sanitary En- 

gineering 
Doctor of Engineering 1 

1071 1060 

Degrees out of course 51 43 
Honorary Degrees 12 12 
Degrees at mid-year 69 102 


High Honor Men. 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: 

A.B. Summa cum laude: Philip Mauro 
Copp (Literature, especially Latin and 
French); Edward Charles Ehrensperger 
(English); Louis Plack Hammett (Chem- 
istry); Claude Laporte (English, and 
Economics); Kenneth Ballard Murdock 
(English); Alexander Ketchen Small 
(Literature, especially Greek and Eng- 
lish); Stanley Barney Smith (Classics). 

S.B. Summa cum laude: Joseph Leon- 
ard Walsh (Mathematics). 

M.B.A. with Distinction. Henry 
Hallowell Farquhar (Univ. of Michi- 
gan); Warren Jay Keyes (Yale); William 
Allen Sleeper (Amherst). 

M.D. cum laude: Hiram Hygazon 
Amiral (Univ. of Rochester); Joseph 
Charles Aub, ’11; George Hoyt Bigelow, 
13; Alan Gregg,’11; Carl Thorburn Har- 
ris (Univ. of Rochester); David Walker 
Houston, Jr. (Princeton); Benoni Price 
Hurst (Amherst); Walter Hamer Lacey, 
12; John Houghton Taylor, 13; Ward 
Stanley Wells (Grinnell Coll.); Harold 
Eugene Winchester (Dartmouth). M.D. 
Magna cum laude: Thomas Rodman 
Goethals, 12; Hilmar Koefod (Beloit 
Coll.); Arthur Bates Lyon (Amherst); 
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Frederic Parker, Jr., 18; David Louis 
Rapport, ’12; Adrian Stevenson Taylor 
(Unio. of Virginia). 

LL.B. cum laude: Leonard Dawson 
Adkins (Trinity Coll.); Adolf Augustus 
Berle, Jr.,’13; Merritt Caldwell Bragdon, 
Jr. (Northwestern Univ.); Frederick Wal- 
ton Brown (Occidental Coll.); Howard 
Fletcher Burns (Amherst); William 
Francis Cahill (Fordham Univ.); Francis 
Leo Daily (Yale); Thomas Worth Doan 
(Williams); Richard Conover Evarts, 
713; Frederick Francis Greenman, 714; 
Alexander Iselin Henderson, 13; Gerard 
Carl Henderson, ’12; Alfred Jaretzki, 
Jr., 713; William Thomas Joyner 
(Univ. of North Carolina); Louis Wag- 
ner McKernan, 13; James Angell Mc- 
Laughlin (Univ. of Michigan); Calvert 
Magruder (St. John’s Coll., Md.); 
Spencer Bishop Montgomery (Miami 
Univ.); Dwight Copley Pitcher (Wil- 
liams); Theodore Clark Richards, 713; 
Elliott Dunlap Smith, 713; Stafford 
Smith (Northwestern Univ.); Erwin Paul 
Snyder (Univ. of Nebraska); Harold 
Melrose Stern (Univ. of California); 
Vanderbilt Webb (Yale); Charles Harts- 
horne Weston, 714; Clifford Alonzo 
Woodard, ’12. 


Degrees out of Course. 


A.B.: Alanson Roger Merrill, as of the 
class of 1906; Joseph Ferdinand Gould, 
as of the class of 1911; Schuyler Adams, 
Edward Cornelius Currie, Henry Ray- 
mond Hilliard, William Wilder Rice and 
Arthur Gordon Webster, Jr., as of the 
class of 1914; Julian Ansell, Francis 
Jackson Bassett, William Berman, 
Francis Brett Carroll, Joseph Burnett 
Choate, Gardiner Coogan, Francis de 
Lancey Cunningham, Harry Sanderlin 
Keelan, Wright McCormick, George 
Amos Plummer, Louis Porter, Tracy 
Jackson Putnam, Edward Reese Rob- 
erts, Irving Upson Townsend, Jr., John 
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Bowen Waterman, and Gilbert White- 
head, as of the class of 1915. 

S.B.: William Cohen, Abraham Ar- 
thur Krivian (magna cum laude in Chem- 
istry), Albert John Weatherhead, Jr., 
and Benjamin Blanchard Williams, as of 
the class of 1915. ; 

LL.B.: Fitch Allan Winchester, as of 
the class of 1913; Hugh Warren Hast- 
ings (Bowdoin Coll.); Erastus Henry 
Hewitt (Yale), William Robert Higgin 
(Wabash Coll.), Lawrence Augustin 
Lawlor (Holy Cross Coll.), Merle Greely 
Summers (Univ. of Ohio), John Bernard 
Welch (Dartmouth); Ozero Carl Brewer 
(University of Arkansas), Edwin Chand- 
ler Brown, *12, Ignace Stanley Filip 
(Univ. of Michigan), Cyrus James Fitton 
(Princeton), Edward Grove Fletcher 
(Wesleyan Univ.), Abraham Glaser, ’11, 
Arthur C. Lindholm (Gustavus Adolphus 
Coll.), Howard Burchard Lines (Dart- 
mouth), Joseph Downey O'Connell 
(Washington and Jefferson Coll.), Fred- 
erick Edward Schortemeier (Butler 
Coll.), Robert Ellsworth Scott (Univ. 
of Wooster), Roger Vinton Snow (Wil- 
liams), John Cornelius Sullivan (Univ. 
of Michigan), Leon Oliver Wavle, ’12, 
John Edward Welch (Holy Cross Coll.), 
and George William Wightman, ’12, as 
of the class of 1915. 


Honorary Degrees. 


Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: 


By virtue of authority conferred upon me by 
the two Governing Boards I now create — 
Master of Arts: 

Captain Constant Corprer, Commander 
of the Harvard Regiment, who, from a sense 
of public service, has given unstintedly of his 
time and strength to teach our students the 
first steps toward serving their country in her 
hour of need. 

Master of Arts: 

ArTHUR Woops, Police Commissioner of 
the City of New York, who, in an office of 
great difficulty, has by his simple, straightfor- 
ward, and transparent character, taught the 
police to serve the public on a higher plane, 
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and won their confidence and that of the com- 
munity. 
Master of Arts: 

Ernest Henry WItson, a botanist, who 
has explored the flora of the Chinese-Tibetan 
land, and enriched with many Asiatic shrubs 
and trees the gardens of the Western world. 
Master of Arts: 

Harotp Murpock, vigorous man of affairs, 
dealing with men in busy marts, yet holding 
fast the charm of history and letters. A true 
lover of literature and books. 

Master of Arts: 

Epwarp SANDFORD MartTIN, shrewd phi- 
losopher of men and things, whose pen, in flow- 
ing prose and verse, amid the strut and fret 
and roar of public life, is guided by a calm and 
genial spirit. 

Doctor of Divinity: 

GerorcGE Hopees, a near neighbor and dear 
friend, who, as Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, has brought to the education 
of the clergy every means of instruction within 
his reach. A good and faithful servant, who 
has expended and increased his ample talents 
in his Master’s work. 

Doctor of Divinity: 

Henry Cuurcnitt Kina, President of 
Oberlin College, who has exerted a profound 
spiritual influence throughout the land, by 
helping large numbers of young men toa broad- 
er and deeper apprehension of Christianity. 
Doctor of Laws: 

ArcurBpatp Cary Coontnag, historian, 





1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Prof. E. K. 
Rand, 94, follows: 

CoNSTANTEM Corp1ER, militum ducem, 
legioni Harvardianae praefectum, qui officio 
erga rem publicam motus neque temporis 
neque virium parcus patriae in rebus adversis 
adiuvandae rudimenta iuvenes nostros docet, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Artuurum Woops, Custodibus Civilibus 
Noveboracensibus praepositum, qui perdiffi- 
cile munus obeundo simplici, recto candido- 
que animo et custodes docet quo maiore officio 
civibus consulant et hos atque illos fide cari- 
tateque sibi devincit, Artium Magistrum. 

Ernestum Henricum WIzson, herbarium, 
Asiae orientalis plantarum indagatorem, qui 
multis arbusculis et arboribus inde petitis pa- 
triam nostram ditavit, Artium Magistrum. 

Harotpum Mourpock, strenuum in agendo 
virum, qui quamvis in foro negotiosus delicias 
litterarum et hominum res gestas recolit amat- 
que, Artium Magistrum. 

EpvarpuM SaNnprorp Martin, hominum 
rerumque callidum philosophum, qui inter 
publicae vitae fumum et opes strepitumque seu 
soluta verba seu carmina devolvit aequam et 
benignam mentem servat, Artium Magistrum. 

Georcium Hopaes, vicinum et amicum, 
Scholae Theologicae Episcopalis Decanum 
clericorumque optimum doctorem, qui bonus 
et fidelis servus in opere Domini multa sua 
talenta expendit et auget, Sacrosanctae The- 
ologiae Doctorem. 
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teacher, writer, to whom every colleague owes 
a debt of gratitude as foremost among living 
administrators of libraries for scholars. 

Doctor of Letters: 

Frank WituiaAM Tavssia, forcible teacner 
and writer, full in knowledge, clear in thought, 
accurate in statement, judicial by tempera- 
ment. In the half explored region of modern 
economics a master and a guide. 

Doctor of Laws: 

Francis JoserH Swayze, justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. Upright and 
impartial, learned and courageous, he has done 
honor to his University which delights to honor 
him. 

Doctor of Science: 

Ricuarp PEARSON Strona, knight errant of 
these latter days, armed not like the knights 
of old, but with the power of science, yet run- 
ning greater risks than they; destroying drag- 
ons invisible to mortal eye, and saving not 
one or two, but hundreds and thousands by 
his art. 

Doctor of Arts: 

Joun SrinaerR SARGENT, when we and all the 
things we see about us here are seen no more, 
the canvas his brush has touched, men will 
still gaze upon with wonder. 

And in the name of this Society of Scholars 
I declare that these men are entitled to the 
rights and privileges pertaining to their several 
degrees, and that their names are to be borne 
forever on its roll of honorary members.! 





Hewnricum Cuurcaity Kina, Conlegi Ober- 
liniani Praesidem, qui multis iuvenibus institu- 
tis quo altius et liberius de doctrina Christiana 
sentiant per totam patriam fidem religionem- 
que late disseminavit, Sacrosanctae Theologiae 
Doctorem. 

ARCHIBALDUM Cary Coo.ipGE, rerum 
scriptorem, praeceptorem, qui inter bibliothe- 
carum ad usum doctorum virorum aptarum 
hodie rectores principem grati conlegae colunt, 
Legum Doctorem. 

FrRaNcisuM GUILIELMUM TAUSSIG, prae- 
ceptorem et scriptorem valentem, scientiae 
plenum, qui res lucide excogitando, accurate 
describendo, aequo animo diiudicando Oeco- 
nomicorum novee doctrinae studiosis vias 
invenit et facit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

Franciscum JIosepHum Swayze, Curiae 
Supremae Novocaesariensis socium, iustum 
et aequi tenacem doctumque et impavidum 
iudicem, quem haec Universitas ab ipso hono- 
rata laete honorat, Legum Doctorem. 

RicarpumM Pearson Strona, militem ad 
factia facta ut veteres illos hodie proficiscen- 
tem, qui non eisdem armis sed vi scientiae prae- 
ditus maiora pericula subit, bestias nulli 
humano oculo cernendas occidit arteque sua 
non singulos homines sed multa milia con- 
servat, Scientiae Doctorem. 

IOHANNEM SINGER SARGENT, pictorem, 
cuius opera cum nos nostraque omnia oblivio 
urgebit posteri intuentes mirabuntur, Artium 
Doctorem. 
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Afternoon ECrercises, 


Although the different classes had 
their private rooms as usual there was 
a luncheon for all graduates in a tent 
near Appleton Chapel. This luncheon, 
provided by the Alumni Association, 
really took the place of the Chief Mar- 
shal’s spread. Every one was invited, 
so that there was no longer any feeling 
of being left out. 

The Alumni assembled, as usual, at 
the side of Harvard Hall and marched 
to the Sever Quadrangle. It had been 
announced that the speeches at the ex- 
ercises would be fewer in number than 
usual and that the exercises, in conse- 
quence, would be over at a much earlier 
hour. As a matter of fact the program 
was not over until five o’clock. These 
exercises are important; they get to- 
gether a large number of graduates who 
want to hear what is going on in the Uni- 
versity, but it is safe to say that all 
would appreciate a rule that speeches 
should never be more than twenty min- 
utes in length. (Extra time might prop- 
erly be given to the President of the 
University in the happy years when he 
has many gifts to announce.) Long 
speeches, on very general subjects, es- 
pecially when they are almost impossi- 
ble to hear, are not a necessary part of 
what should be a great day toall Har- 
vard men. To appreciate how good the 
speeches were this year, it is necessary 
to read them. 

After the singing of the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving by the Alumni Chorus, 
the President of the Association, Judge 
Swayze, called the meeting to order, and 
all joined in singing Psalm txxvint. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Brethren of the Alumni, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I have just been reading the 
very interesting autobiography of Mr. 


Charles Francis Adams. He criticizes 
with considerable freedom the Harvard 
of the ’50’s, and with some severity the 
Harvard of later years. I am told that it 
has been recently said in one of the mag- 
azines that alumni associations are com- 
posed of only partly educated men. I 
begin to suspect that it is true. I suspect 
that President Walker in the ’50’s, and 
President Eliot in the ’70’s, and President 
Lowell today, must have often felt that 
the young men who leave here with their 
bachelors’ degrees do not take away suf- 
ficient learning from the University to 
deplete the stock. I am not sure but that 
it is an advantage that we are incom- 
pletely educated when we leave College, 
and for many years thereafter. It gives 
us room to improve. And that is the one 
thing in which men are more fortunate 
than the angels, either celestial or terres- 
trial. 

But while Mr. Adams spoke with the 
freedom of a son about the College, he 
showed that he loved her with the affec- 
tion of a lover, for almost the last words 
in his book are a statement that his am- 
bition in life was to be worth many mil- 
lions, — not for himself or his family, but 
in order that he might provide an ade- 
quate endowment for Harvard Univer- 
sity. He said he would like to be known 
as the John Harvard of the twentieth 
century, even though he were known as 
the John Harvard of the money bags. 
So it is with all of us; we criticize with 
freedom, but we love with lasting love. 

We do not come back to Harvard be- 
eause of what we learned here, either 
from books or our association with men. 
What we learned from books was trifling; 
what we learned from our association 
with men becomes, as time goes on, a 
smaller and smaller part of the total of 
our experience. But we come from all 
the continents — Europe, Asia, Africa, 
all the Americas, and the furthermost 
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isles of the sea, — we come here as to 
a spiritual mother; and the University 
is to many of us a spiritual mother in a 
very real sense. We come here because 
the University, whatever her faults or 
shortcomings may be, sets up for us a 
standard higher than we find elsewhere 
in the world, — a standard at any rate 
of merit, and not a standard of money. 
It is not merely our pride in the past, it 
is not merely our pride in our association 
in the present with men whose scholastic 
attainments and whose learning are 
known all over the world, — although 
we rejoice that during the past year the 
Nobel prize has again been awarded to a 
graduate of Harvard. Great as our past 
is, great as our present is, the more im- 
portant thing is that we should have 
a great future, and that our past and 
our present should be but the foun- 
dations on which that future should be 
built. 

During the last two years, during the 
last two days, yes, almost during the last 
hours, our thoughts have been turned 
aside from all these considerations of 
learning, and all the sweet serenity of 
books that we find so charming in the 
University; they have been turned to a 
very different sort of subject. All of us 
believe in popular government; all of us 
believe in freedom; all of us believe in 
peace. We know that freedom and pop- 
ular government cannot exist without 
peace, and we know that peace cannot 
be maintained without law. The great 
achievement of civilization may be 
stated in the often quoted line of Kip- 
ling: “leave to live by no man’s leave 
underneath the law.” That achieve- 
ment of civilization that has been 
brought about by the centuries of the 
past may be extended in the future 
until nations like individuals may have 
the same protection of the law. It is not 
too much to dream that the time may 
come when every nation, no matter how 
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powerful, may, like powerful individ- 
uals, be subject to the law, and when 
every nation, no matter how small and 
how weak, may be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law. 

But law in itself cannot protect the 
weak unless there is the possibility of 
physical force behind it. That is the 
subject which we are led to contemplate 
by what is going on in the world today. 
I am sure that I speak your voice when I 
say that if the time ever comes again 
when the United States with its great 
wealth, its great power, its lack of any 
desire for aggression, shall be in a posi- 
tion to say to other nations, “Thus saith 
the law,”’ we may also be prepared with 
the physical force necessary to make 
what we say effective. 

I rejoice to know that the young men 
of Harvard are doing their part. For 
this is a matter that appeals to the 
intellectual and educated classes more 
than to any other. A man who has 
to work hard for his daily bread and 
then can only earn the bare means of 
subsistence, who looks forward only to 
the night’s rest and new toil of tomor- 
row, cannot be expected to look into the 
future as you and I may fairly be ex- 
pected to do. And we cannot expect 
much of those who consider only their 
own acquisitions and their own comfort 
and their own ease. We must look to 
men such as the sons of Harvard have 
heretofore proved themselves to be. 
And why should we not expect that here 
on this spot, in the County of Middlesex, 
where in 1775 men went to battle with 
the same sense of duty with which they 
went to church; when in 1861 the first 
soldiers that Lincoln saw coming to his 
defence were the soldiers of Massachu- 
setts, prepared and equipped and sent 
forward through the foresight of Gover- 
nor Andrew — why should we not ex- 
pect the same response today at Har- 
vard? Yonder we have built a great 








50 
hall, one of the greatest college halls in 
this country, to commemorate the pa- 
triotism and devotion of sons of Harvard 
who went to battle more than fifty years 
ago; and there with mural tablets and 
frescoed walls and storied windows we 
have appealed to coming generations to 
emulate these their predecessors. We 
have a right to expect it, and there is 
every reason to thik that our expecta- 
tions will not be disappointed. 

We love peace, but how can I close 
better than in repeating a stanza from 
one of our own poets during some of the 
dark days of the Civil War: 


30d give us peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose 
knit! 

And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders gathering for their 


” 


leap! 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Alumni Association: Reference has been 
made to the autobiography of Charles 
Francis Adams, and I hope that the 
spirit that Mr. Adams showed will in 
some ways never go out — that is, the 
spirit of criticism; for the absence of 
criticism means stagnation and decay. 
One of the most hopeful things about 
Harvard University in my experience 
was when a new professor, coming into 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, re- 
marked after his first meeting that he 
had found there a very healthy spirit of 
pessimism. If we cannot criticize our- 
selves, we shall never improve. If our 
alumni do not criticize us, they are 
wanting in their duty to their dear old 
mother. 

The University today is in a healthy 
state. The mental and moral condition 
of the boys in the college is —I will not 
say all that can be desired, but is, to one 


who gets a chance to see them, extraor- 
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dinarily good. I do not know where in 
the world to turn for a more clean ‘and 
healthy-minded set of young men of their 
age than you will find here. I do not 
know where to turn for a set of men to 
whose better sentiments you can always 
appeal, and appeal with confidence. 
Those men are strong. They will serve 
their country when the time comes with 
as much energy and force and courage as 
any young men are doing now anywhere 
over the world. They have been aston- 
ishingly ready to take up the idea of being 
prepared. The Harvard regiment was 
their idea, not that of the authorities. It 
was got up by them; it is they and their 
commander, Captain Cordier, who have 
made it a success. 

You will naturally ask me about the 
financial side, for, after all, though, as 
Mr. Swayze says, we stand for some- 
thing above money, we are not in the 
least above money. Let me read to you 
some of the gifts that were made during 
the year — and I will read only those 
which are more than $25,000: From the 
estate of Francis Amory, $51,300; from 
the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, $231,500, 
for the general purposes of the Univer- 
sity; from the estate of William Endi- 
cott, for the Cancer Commission of Har- 
yard University, $25,000; from the late 
James J. Hill, who has since died, for the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, $125,000; from the estate of 
Sarah A. Matchett, additional to what 
has been paid before, $50,000; from the 
estate of our old friend James J. Myers, 
$100,000 — subject to a life interest; 
from the estate of Hugo Reisinger, for 
the purchase of books in the library, 
$27,500; from Mrs. Frederick C. Shat- 
tuck, the income to be used as long as 
needed towards the maintenance of 
tropical medicine in Harvard Medical 
School, $100,000; from Robert Gould 
Shaw, unrestricted, but with the request 
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that the income be used for the benefit of 
his theater collection which he has given 
to the Library, $48,800; from Mrs. Ezra 
R. Thayer, in memory of her husband, 
for a teaching fellow in the Law School, 
$25,000; from the estate of Edward 
Wheelwright, to Harvard College with- 
out restriction, $50,000; the total of 
gifts during the year being $1,138,975.79. 

Among others there is one touching 
gift in memory of young Farnsworth, a 
soldier of the Legion who fell in Cham- 
pagne, for the fitting up of a room in the 
Library. And since this list was pre- 
pared I have received the following let- 
ter: 

To the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

Dear Sirs: Acting under the authority of 
the Class of 1891, we hand you herewith checks 
aggregating $100,000. 

This fund has been subscribed by members 
of the Class of 1891 of Harvard College for 
presentation at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
itsCommencement. It is herewith presented to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
to be held in trust by them and their succes- 
sors, the principal to be invested by them as a 
fund bearing the name of the Class of 1891, 
the income to be used by them at their discre- 
tion for the general purposes of the College. 

I need not say to you what these 
annual gifts mean to the College. You 
have many of you taken part in raising 
them, and felt as every giver to our 
Alma Mater does feel and realize how 
much it is to her. 

The College has wants and needs 
which it is hardly important to go over 
now, for at this moment our minds are 
all turning to things outside ourselves; 
and in the conditions of the world, and 
the clouds that are slowly settling down 
upon our own land, we cannot help feel- 
ing more than ever that we are nothing 
but a means to an end. The question 
with us is not how great and prosperous 
we may be, and how many our stud- 
ents may be, and how large our in- 
vested funds may be; but how far we are 
doing what we can to serve our country. 
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Are we turning out the men as we should 
turn them out? Are we implanting in 
the young men who go forth from us 
the spirit that they should have? Are 
we rendering all the service that is pos- 
sible? 

The first thing that has come before 
our minds this year is the question of 
Preparedness. We realize perfectly well 
that the University has its share in that, 
and ought to take its share, — more per- 
haps than almost any other institution 
in the country, because it has within its 
walls the very best material that the 
country sends forth. We have been 
striving during this year to formulate 
with the War Department and with the 
Navy Department plans by which our 
young men, without interfering with 
the education which they naturally get 
here, without interfering with their 
training for their professions, may 
nevertheless learn enough of the duties 
of an officer to take their places when 
the time shall come,—and be not 
merely men who are followers, but 
men who are capable of leading among 
the armed forces of the country. For 
we all know today, from the sad experi- 
ence of some other lands, that the thing 
most needed and most hard to procure 
in time of war is trained officers for the 
army. We have had those plans in mind, 
and have been working upon them, and 
we believe that we can turn out a con- 
siderable number of young men every 
year who are capable at once of taking 
officers’ commissions in the army. 

But there is another thing beside the 
preparation for military life, for active 
service in the field, which ought to be 
done by a university. Lord Bacon very 
well called the universities “the eyes of 
their country”; and any country which 
is to take its place in the world and do 
its duty by itself and by its neighbors 
must not only have a strong right hand, 
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but it must have eyes to see. We all know 
very well the danger of blindness in any 
nation. We all know very well that, how- 
ever she is armed, if she cannot see her 
way she will certainly stumble and fall. 
We all know very well how short-sighted 
men are, and, as has been said by a 
‘with how little wis- 


‘ 


French philosopher, 
dom the world is governed.” We all know 
very well the habit of our people of tak- 
ing short views, of saying to themselves, 
**When the danger comes, we will think 
how to meet it.”” That has been per- 
haps a characteristic of our country. 
Whether it is due in any way to the fact 
that we are new, whether it is due to the 
fact of our fortunate isolation, which 
has heretofore given us always time to 
counteract and think about an evil after 
we have seen it; whether it is in any way 
an inherent defect in democracy, or 
whatever it may be, no sane man will 
deny that we have been as a people 
short-sighted — that we do not think 


any great distance ahead; that we wait’ 


until the pestilence is upon us, and then 
take measures to ward it off. 

We all know, too, that that is a very 
unsafe condition for any country. But 
if the country is in that condition, -has 
it not a right to turn to these centres 
of learning and say: “You were to be 
our eyes, and you have failed us; you 
were to be our eyes, and you have suf- 
fered from myopia, your vision is dim; 
you have not foreseen and yet you are 
the watchmen who are set before the 
people; if you fail to sound the trumpet 
their blood will be required at your 
hands”? Have they not a right to turn 
to us and ask that we shall be faithful 
watchmen, and tell us that our business 
is to see ahead? 

I do not mean for one moment that 
the future of the country should be ex- 
cogitated by professors. I do not mean 
that institutions of learning, as such, are 
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to foresee the future, but I do mean that 
we ought to turn out our sons with a 
power of vision; that we ought to make 
them drop the scales from their eyes 
before they leave this place; that they 
ought to be able to see clear and think 
straight; that we ought to turn out men 
who know the difference between a 
formula and a principle; men who can 
see the difference between a means and 
an end, men who are capable of discover- 
ing that which is eternal in truth and 
that which is merely ephemeral and 
transitory — between that in the customs 
and habits of men which is based upon 
the unchanging features of human na- 
ture, and that which is based merely 
upon the temporary exigencies of the 
period in which the men who form that 
custom live. 

We ought to turn out our men so that 
they neither accept anything that is old 
because it is old nor reject it because it 
is old, nor accept anything new because 
it is new nor reject it because it is new. 
We ought to turn them out with the 
power of clear sight and unprejudiced 
judgment. If we do not do that, we are 
not acting as eyes to the people. 

Above all things else that our nation 
needs is the quality of vision, of pre- 
vision, — of having men in its midst who 
can foresee the problems that are likely 
to arise, and who will be thinking about 
them and preparing other people to 
think about them before the evil settles 
down upon us. Because when an evil has 
come, it may possibly be cured but it 
cannot be avoided; and every evil that 
comes leaves its terrible scars. 

That to my mind is what a university 
should stand for; that is the eternal 
value of a university to any people. It 
has been pointed out that the most last- 
ing of all the man-made institutions in 
this world are the institutions of higher 
learning. I believe that they are so be- 
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cause the one thing without which man 
cannot survive, the one thing that he 
cannot afford to be without, is his eyes. 
And those eyes we are, or ought to be. 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Mr. Toastmaster, and President 
Lowell and Graduates of Harvard: The 
Governor of Massachusetts at these 
Harvard functions is a sort of a lay fig- 
ure. I do not mean to reflect at all upon 
the character or the kind of creatures 
that the people elect to be governors of 
Massachusetts when I speak of them as 
lay figures; but the Commonwealth is 
but little older than Harvard College 
and in its present organization I do not 
think it is so old. At any rate, Harvard 
cheerfully recognizes her as her older if 
not her better sister, and so the Goy- 
ernor comes to these exercises. He sees 
his name printed in the program in a 
language which, if he did not happen to 
be a graduate of the College, he could 
not understand, and he witnesses the 
interesting exercises, — and those of 
today were certainly very interesting, 
—but he is a settled part of the program. 

I did not have the good fortune to 
graduate at Harvard College, and so I 
have always cheerfully recognized that 
Harvard College was the second-best 
college in the country. I had to give it 
some recognition, because it happened 
that for twenty years I represented, not 
Harvard College, but the district in 
which Harvard College is situated, in 
the Congress of the United States, and I 
recognized that Harvard was a very 
powerful political influence in my dis- 
trict and I had to give it some recogni- 
tion. I could not quite concede that it 
was the best college, however, in the 
United States. 

There is one thing that I can unre- 
servedly commend in Harvard College, 


i 


and that is that it does not attempt to 
teach men too soon how to make a liv- 
ing. It tries to give them four years of 
education. It may not get their minds 
upon the right subjects to educate them, 
but that is its main purpose. It at- 
tempts to make educated men, who will 
then learn their professions and their 
callings and go forth into the world to 
practise them. 

The trouble with things today, it 
seems to me, is somewhat like this. We 
are given over to efficiency; we have a 
marvelous power of production; we do 
things that were not dreamed of cen- 
turies ago. And in order to achieve this 
efficiency we have to parcel out things so 
that a man himself does very little of 
what is generally accomplished. A dozen 
men, perhaps, work upon making the 
heel of a shoe, and they work hard at it 
all day; and the man who is working 
upon that does not even see the shoe. 
The result is that the specialty narrows 
men. It narrows their vision; it gives 
them narrow horizons. They must have 
something to broaden them out, or the 
result upon our civilization is going to be 
very depressing. Do not let your spe- 
cialty narrow you. Take time always to 
keep in touch with the things that will 
make you broader men, that will offset 
the narrowing influence of your specialty. 
Unless we do that, — if we are to become 
as narrow as the things we do, — we may 
have excellent digestions, we may con- 
sume vast quantities of things under the 
best sanitary conditions, but we will 
lack in being real men. And if we lack 
in being real men there is no excuse for 
our existence. 

President Lowell has referred to the 
critical times in which we are now meet- 
ing. The neighboring country of Mexico 
got so completely filled up with chaos 
and disorder that there was not room 
enough for it between its southern 
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boundary and the Rio Grande, so it 
overflowed into our own country. As 
Governor of this Commonwealth it has 
been my duty to help mobilize the mili- 
tia of the Commonwealth that were 
called into the service of the United 
States, and they were ready to march on 
the day after the call was issued. 

I do not mean to say they were regu- 
lar soldiers, but they were well equipped 
and pretty well disciplined. But there is 
one vital matter in which they were not 
prepared. If they, without the harden- 
ing that should come from military exer- 
cise, be sent suddenly into that semi- 
tropical country we would have reason 
to fear the gravest results upon their 
health. They come from the stores, 
from the factories, they have been clerks; 
they had not been toughened in a way 
that would permit them to be sent to 
Mexico. That is the critical point in our 
situation. 

Patriotism is a very great virtue, but 
I believe that organized patriotism is a 
greater virtue. I do not believe in a 
patriotism that is organized for pur- 
poses of aggression, but I believe in a 
patriotism that is organized for the 
maintenance of a country and for the 
protection of its rights. In the present 
condition of affairs in the world it is nec- 
essary for us to be reasonably prepared 
for what may happen to us. The prepa- 
ration, however, for war, does not solve 
the problem. One of the greatest things 
that was ever done in the world for 
peace was when the thirteen sovereign 
and independent colonies upon this con- 
tinent were made one nation, and the 
temptation was almost removed from 
them to go to war with each other. And 
that was completed when, in 1861, dis- 
union was prevented, so that we should 


not have upon this continent two great 
hostile and armed republics ready to 
fight with each other. This was simply 
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extending the domain of justice over a 
larger area of the earth. And when we 
have the spectacle of a world swayed by 
force and by detestable murder we must 
see that the great problem that we have 
calls for world statesmanship to prevent 
the recurrence of the things that are now 
happening in Europe. This problem 
must be tackled for the benefit not 
merely of this nation but of the whole 
world; and above merely having the 
champion of a nation, we want the 
champion of humanity. 

Harvard College has always been in 
the forefront of the institutions of the 
country which have supported their 
governments, both state and national. 
She has shown a splendid readiness to 
support the government today. I can 
only say this to you men of Harvard: 
Study in the first place to secure a rea- 
sonable preparedness on the part of our 
own country, but beyond that study to 
see if you cannot bring in an era when 
that preparedness, in the degree in which 
it is now carried on in Europe may be 
unnecessary, to the end that justice 
and reason and not force shall have 
sway in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. 


As the Magazine was unable to print 
Mr. Storey’s speech in full, since it was 
very long, and he objected to having 
anything less than the whole appear, 
with his consent no report is made. Mr. 
Storey spoke for his Class on its 50th‘an- 
niversary, and then urged Harvard men 
to take a stand against war with Mexico. 


EDWARD S. MARTIN, "77. 
Brother Alumni, Mr. President, and 
Ladies: I feel that it would be presump- 
tuous in me to try to edify an audience 
for which that has already been done 
by so much abler and more competent 
speakers. And besides, I have got my 
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living these many years by introducing 
serious thoughts into frivolous recep- 
tacles. I find it proper and suitable at 
times to reverse that process. 

I have felt for a good many months 
past that everything has been said that 
it was necessary to say, and that the 
great affairs that we were concerned with 
were going on, not any longer by discus- 
sion, but by other means. Moreover, 
lately the baccalaureate preachers have 
said all the moralities; the politicians 
have put all the politics into the polit- 
ical platforms, and the gentlemen who 
have preceded me have said the other 
things. 

I asked Judge Swayze this morning 
if he did not consider the gathering of 
the Harvard Alumni the most formida- 
ble assembly to meet except the Day of 
Judgment. But he said: “Why except 
the Day of Judgment?”’ It is not that a 
man hesitates to differ from the individ- 
ual brethren, but that when he faces a 
Harvard audience he faces not only all 
knowledge, but all the beliefs, the con- 
victions, the doubts, the prejudices, the 
understandings and the misunderstand- 
ings of 280 years of organized New Eng- 
land. And it is more than organized 
New England in these days; it is pretty 
nearly the organized United States. 

Before such an audience it is perhaps 
proper for one to make an apology for 
his life; but that in these times is a bet- 
ter matter for a side show than for the 
main tent. One may make an apology 
now, however, for all human life — so 
very sore beset, so very unsure of its 
outcome. 

There are those who feel about our 
own concerns that if we had had a dif- 
ferent person on the job we might all be 
happy. I do not think that can be safely 
asserted. I feel more or less that we are 
all pieces on the board, moved and 
driven by motives we cannot measure, 


and directed by a greater Power behind 
us all. We all know, we all see, that the 
powers of man have increased; and that 
the sense of man has got to increase to 
match them, or our world will be gone 
before we are ready to part with it. 

We provide in our government to 
have an inexperienced ruler. In any cri- 
sis that comes, if we have fair luck we 
will have a man who never met such a 
crisis before. Our remedy, so far as we 
can have one, is to have a trained peo- 
ple. I do not know of any other remedy. 
But that is in all minds, — that if we 
are to have green hands to steer us, we 
should all be like the British Expedition- 
ary Force in France that the Germans 
finally described as being “all non- 
commissioned officers.” 

I am encouraged about the process of 
training by what I see. I have lived in 
a good many places, and in all of them 
found people who were doing their duty 
to the community better than I am ever 
able to do mine. I find all the schools 
and colleges and institutions of learning 
and college clubs are organized. I see the 
young organized and doing a good many 
things that I never learned to do when 
I was young, and helping the organiza- 
tion of the country. That encourages 
me to hope that we will get all the organ- 
ization finally that we need to save us. 

As for Harvard College, I think that 
it does its share, and probably more. 
There have been times when I have 
thought it was running to bricks and 
stone and edifices, and away from the 
spirit. But, I rather think that this is a 
time which requires building, and the 
material provision. It is getting that; 
all the country is getting that; the other 
colleges are getting it. That will help; 
and I do not think the spiritual side is 
failing, or that there ever were more peo- 
ple trying to help, and doing it, than 
there are now. 
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FRANCIS G. CAFFEY, '91. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men: According to custom the youngest 
of the family asked to address this annual 
gathering is middle-aged. If that be sig- 
nificant, perhaps the explanation is one 
which appears obvious. Our mother 
thinks that the class he represents has 
been absent long enough to be required 
to render an account to the elders, and 
to be sufficiently experienced to be per- 
mitted to offer advice to the juniors. 

It does not seem amiss to begin with 
a revelation to the elders concerning the 
action of certain of the juniors affecting 
ourselves. Upon our return we find 
that in our absence an attempt has been 
made to appropriate a description of 
which we are the owners. When ’91 was 
in College, it was pronounced the greatest 
class that ever ornamented the Univer- 
sity. Our right to that estimate is based 
on priority of proclamation and length 
of possession. During senior year, with 
slight but legitimate help, we defeated 
our dearest foe in every form of contest 
— except one, in which combat was de- 
clined. After that the assertion of our 
claim was open, notorious, adverse, and 
continuous. We therefore, 
that our title has become good by pre- 
scription. 


maintain, 


If, however, there were a trial of the 
allegation of trespass we make, much 
evidence in behalf of ’91 could be mar- 
shalled from the records for the inter- 
vening years. This proof would range 
all the way from here, in our very home, 
to the other side of the globe, — from 
the fact that we have furnished the 
University a member of the corporation 
to the fact that we have given China 
a bishop. 

President Lowell, it has been a priv- 
ilege to be allowed to become partici- 
pants in the endowment of the College. 
We deem it an opportunity. The fund 
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we have contributed has been raised by 
complete and enthusiastic codperation. 
Every member of the Class feels the bet- 
ter for the gift. 1t will be a lasting satis- 
faction for ’91 to feel that its name is 
linked to this benefaction. 

Fellow Alumni, we have endeavored 
to exemplify Harvard training. We are 
trying to bear our share of keeping the 
load at its peak. We look joyously and 
confidently to whatever is to follow. 
We will be game to the end. One would 
not speak the voice of Harvard who did 
not bid the ever raging conflict welcome, 
and dedicate himself toit anew, with 
unselfishness, with determination, with 


faith. 


ARTHUR WOODS. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men: When I was asked, on stepping up 
to this high table, whether I would make 
a few remarks here this afternoon, I 
asked Major Higginson what I should 
talk about. He told me to tell you some- 
thing about the work that we are doing 
in New York. Mr. Storey spoke of the 
difficulty of the job of that part of the 
United States Army that is down in 
Mexico trying to hunt out a bandit, by 
saying that their chance of finding him 
was as remote as that of the fat police- 
man to find the Irish boy who threw a 
stone at him. Mr. President, I could not 
help looking upon that as a sort of chal- 
lenge to my profession. 

In the first place, the New York police- 
man today is no longer fat. The fat 
policeman is about extinct. If he isn’t 
extinct already, he will be if he man- 
ages to live through the course of mili- 
tary training that we are giving the force 
this year under the command of the 
United States Army at Fort Wads- 
worth. In the second place, the police- 
man, instead of spending his time being 
fat, tries to spend it so as to have such 
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an influence upon the boys of the town 
that they shan’t want to throw stones 
at him. We have a sort of police exten- 
sion school which sends policemen in full 
uniform to the public schools every two 
months to give talks to the school chil- 
dren, to try to persuade them that the 
policeman is their friend and not their 
enemy, and to try to show them how 
to avoid accidents in our crowded streets 
and how to keep the law. We also are 
organizing in the congested parts of the 
city, street playgrounds, from which 
traffic is kept out, and in which children 
may play under the charge of these po- 
licemen without fear of being knocked 
down by fast moving vehicles, and under 
guidance so that they shall play whole- 
some games instead of being subjected 
to the often unwholesome influences of 
the street. And again, in the congested 
parts of the town where hundreds of 
thousands of children live, and have to 
live the year through without the chance 
of getting out of town, we are organizing 
what we call junior police forces. The 
boys who might naturally grow up to be 
gunmen, to be members of gangs, are 
organized into little groups as junior 
policemen. Some of them have already 
acquired uniforms. Their duty is to 
assist the police by reporting what they 
see that is wrong, and to place them- 
selves definitely on the side of law and 
order, so that they shall grow up law- 
abiding, instead of law-defying. 

For we believe that the job of the 
present-day policeman is not simply 
fatly to walk up and down the street 
swinging his club. We believe that his 
job is a big, broad, social job; that he 
must be prepared for the roughest kind 
of rough work, and be able to subdue any 
disorder — yes. But also, and more im- 
portant, that he must be prepared in a 
way in which preparedness is not com- 
monly conceived; and that is that he 
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must try to use his great influence to see 
to it that the growing generation does 
not become criminal; that he must steer 
them away from crime and into the 
walks of law and order. That, we be- 
lieve, the policeman can do today. 
That, we are almost ready to believe, he 
is doing already. And that, we submit, 
is, after all, the best work that, not 
merely a police force, but that any body 
of men could do for his day and gener- 
ation. 


Election of Overseers. 


There were five vacancies in the Board 
of Overseers to be filled this year. The 
results of the postal and Commencement 
ballots follow: 


Postal Comm't 





*Howard Elliott, '81............3851 1152 
*John Pierpont Morgan, ’89.... 02 932 
*William Thornas, '73.......... 2380 840 


Amory Glazier Hodges, '74.....1706 592 
*Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., '00..1653 622 
Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, 


RAO See ene One 1627 504 
Hugh McKennan Landon, ’92..1582 403 
*Eliot Wadsworth, ’98.......... 1514 603 
Samuel Smith Drury, ’01....... 1442 501 
Samuel Ellsworth Winslow, ’85..1424 452 
Odin Roberts; "S6 «06.00.06. 1398 
Philip Stockton, 96...........1382 
James Arnold Lowell, ’91.......1277 
Franklin Greene Balch, ’88..... 1164 
Robert Homans, '94........... 958 
*Elected. 


The total Postal Vote was 5584, as 
against 4905 last year, and the total 
Commencement Vote was 1376, as 
against 1323 last year. Howard Elliott 
received exactly the same number of 
votes on Commencement that W. C. 
Forbes, who was first last year, received. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 
Directors of the Alumni Association 
were chosen on Commencement as fol- 
lows, the first three in the list being 
elected: 


George Wigglesworth, ’74..... 879 
Frederick 8. Mead, '87........ 603 _ 
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John Richardson, Jr., ’06....... 505 
Oliver Prescott, ’89........... 492 
James M. Morton, Jr., ’91..... 453 
Walter B. Gage, ’94.......... 286 


In all 1099 ballots were cast. 


HMleetings. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE HARVARD 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Harvard Divinity 
School was held on Wednesday, June 21, 
1916, with the following program: 

At 10 a.m., the Devotional Service 
was conducted by Rev. Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D. Asa part of this service 
Rev. C. T. Billings, of Belmont, read the 
Necrology for the year and spoke in 
commemoration of the Alumni and for- 
mer students of the school who had died 
during the year. There. followed the 
annual report of the Secretary of the 
Association and also the report of the 
Treasurer, both of which were accepted. 

The Nomination Committee presented 
the following list of officers, who were 
unanimously elected: Pres., Francis G. 
Peabody; vice-pres., Augustus M. Lord; 
sec.-treas., Pitt Dillingham; exec. com., 
Edwin M. Slocombe and Clarence S. 
Pond; standing committee on relations 
of the Alumni Association to the Divin- 
ity School (for 1 year), John Haynes 
Holmes and Charles T. Billings; (for 
2 years), Paul R. Frothingham and Wil- 
liam S. Archibald; (for 3 years), Sydney 
B. Snow and George A. Barrow. 

The report of the Committee on the 
One Hundredth Anniversary was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote. The report was as follows: 

The date chosen for the observance of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Divinity School as definitely dif- 
ferentiated from the College is Thursday, 
October 5, 1916. This immediately follows 


a meeting of the Ministers’ Institute at 
Springfield, Mass., which closes Wednesday 


night, October 4th, and which some members 
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of the Alumni Association will doubtless wish 
to attend. The committee recommends the 
following program: 

Lunch in the Harvard Union. 


P.M. 

3.30 p.m. Meeting in Divinity Chapel. 
Historical address by Rev. R. S. 
Morison, Librarian Emeritus of 
the Divinity School. 

4.30 p.m. Address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus. 

5.45 p.m. Devotional Service. 

7 ~ p.m. Dinner in the Harvard Union. 


Toastmaster, the President of 
the Association. 

Short addresses by President 
Lowell, for the University; 
Dean Fenn, for the Faculty; 
President Fitch of Andover, 
for the affiliated schools; Rev. 
Howard N. 3rown, TD.D., 
President of the Society for 
the Promotion of Theological 
Education, or another speaker 
representing that society; and 
the following Alumni: Professor 
Daniel J. Fraser, D.D., LL.D. 
’97, of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Montreal; President 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
LL.D. '92, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, '94, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland; 
Dean Hall Laurie Calhoun, 
Ph.D. '04, of the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

The committee also recommends that a 
printed list, simply framed, be placed in each 
room in Divinity Hall giving the names of 
those occupants of the room since the erection 
of the Hall, who have been registered as stu- 
dents in the Divinity School. 

The committee asks that its membership be 
increased to five or seven in number to carry 
into effect the program outlined above. 

H. W. Foore, 
A. M. Lorp, 
Epwarp Hate. 


This report was accepted and the 
committee was given power to increase 
its membership. An appeal was made 
for contributions from the men who had 
occupied rooms in their undergraduate 
days to defray the expense of printing 
and framing a list of occupants, to be 
hung in the various rooms. 

Next in order of business was the re- 
port from the Standing Committee on 
the Relations between the Divinity 
School and the 
which was presented by the Chairman 


Alumni Association, 
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of the Committee, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, which was in substance as fol- 
lows: The Resolution passed on Visita- 
tion Day, suggesting to the Visiting 
Committee of the Board of Overseers 
that money be raised for maintaining in 
full the present teaching staff of the 
Divinity School, was presented to the 
Visiting Committee and its mentbers 
have given the plan for raising money 
for this purpose its hearty endorsement. 
The plan proposed the raising of $200,000 
in connection with the 100th anniver- 
sary and the special interest called out 
by that occasion; $100,000 of this, for 
founding a new Professorship of Social 
Ethics and Pastoral Care, to bear the 
name of Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
and to perpetuate his influence; the 
additional $100,000 for the general pur- 
poses of the School. The Chairman 
stated that $5500 towards this fund had 
already been subscribed, and asked that 
a special committee be appointed to 
draw up an appeal to the friends of the 
Divinity School, and to take such action 
as might be necessary to secure the 
money which it was proposed to raise. 
The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and it was voted that the matter 
be left in the hands of the Standing Com- 
mittee with power to appoint the special 
committee desired. 

The next in order of business was the 
collection, and the Treasurer announced 
an appeal from the Harvard Alumni 
Association, asking the Divinity School 
to contribute $25.00 as its proportionate 
share of certain new expenses incurred 
in connection with the extension of the 
right to vote for Overseers to all the 
professional schools. This expense, it 
was stated, was in particular for postal 
ballots, the Commencement ballots, 
the Commencement exercises, and the 
Commencement luncheon. It was voted 
that the Divinity School should bear its 
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fair share of this new expense and the 
Treasurer was instructed to send $25.00 
to the Harvard Alumni Association for 
this purpose, provided sufficient money 
was left in the treasury after paying 
expenses of the day. 

At this point, the question of the best 
method of raising money was brought 
up by the Rev. Edward Hale, whether 
by annual dues or otherwise. This ques- 
tion was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee and officers of the Association. 

The collection was then taken up. 

There followed at 11.15 the address 
of the day by Ref, Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., President of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal. 
Subject: “ The Divinity School and the 
Religious Changes of One Hundred 
Years.” 

At the close of this very scholarly 
address, which traced the growth of lib- 
eralism in religion in this country for 
100 years, Dr. Peabody spoke in appre- 
ciation of the paper and the Association 
then adjourned for luncheon which was 
held in the Common Room, Divinity 
Hall. 

At the close of the luncheon, brief 
addresses were made by Dean Fenn, 
President Wilbur, Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins, and a member of the graduating 
class. Pitt Dillingham, Sec. 


ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD ENGINEERS. 
The Association of Harvard Engineers 
held its annual reunion this year on the 
day before Commencement, June 21, at 
the Harvard Club of Boston. Instead of 
having the usual dinner at the time of the 
annual meeting, the Association held a 
luncheon before the Yale Game, so that 
those who were going to the game might 
attend the meeting and see something of 
each other before the game. Francis 
Mason, ’96, President of the Association 
for 1915-16, presided. 
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At the annual meeting, held during 
the dinner, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1916-17: Pres., J. H. 
Libbey, S.B. ’98, Asst. Electrical Engi- 
neer, Bay State Railway Co., Boston; 
Vice-Presidents, Gifford LeClear, ’95, 
Consulting Engineer, Boston; George C. 
Whipple, M.I.T. ’89, Professor of Sani- 
tary Engineering at Harvard; Howard 
Turner, 06, Hydraulic Engineer, Turn- 
ers Falls Co., Turners Falls; Councillors 
for three years, C. A. Adams, Professor 
at Harvard; C. M. Holland, ’05, Asst. 
Engineer, Public Service Commission, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Sec., J. F. Vaughan, 
S.B. °95, Boston; Treas., Hector J. 
Hughes, ’94, Professor at Harvard. 

The Lawrence Scientific Association 
invited the members of the Association 
of Harvard Engineers to join them at 
their annual luncheon on Commence- 
ment and also to attend their annual 
dinner on the same day. A number of 
members accepted one or both of these 
invitations. 

J. F. Vaucuan, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The 9th annual meeting of the Harvard 
Engineering Society of New York was 
held Friday, April 21, 1916, at the Har- 
vard Club. The new officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: Pres., 
Charles Gilman, ’04; vice-pres., Warren 
Delano, °74; sec., Clifford M. Holland, 
06; treas., Thomas C. Desmond, ’08; 
members of the executive committee, 
Sidney J. Jennings, 85; Henry Gold- 
mark, ’78; Jas. F. Sanborn, ’99; Ralph 
W. Greenlaw, ’02; J. P. H. Perry, ’03; 
W. Standish Nichols, ’03; Edrick B. 
Smith, ’08. Following the election of 
officers Ralph R. Rumery, ’99, gave a 
short talk on “The Valuation and Regu- 
lation of Public Utilities.” 

On May 27, 1916, the annual field day 
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of the society was held at the Short Hills 
Club, Short Hills, New Jersey. The mem- 
bers spent the afternoon playing base- 
ball, tennis, squash and bowling. In the 
evening a dinner was served in the club 
house during which several members of 
the society spoke. J. F. Sanborn, ’99, 
told of his recent trip to New Mexico 
where he had been in close proximity to 
the border. 

A joint field day was held by the 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard Engineer- 
ing Societies on the grounds of the St. 
Paul School at Garden City on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, June 24. During 
the afternoon, the members played base- 
ball, soft ball, tennis, had a tug of war 
and went in swimming in the school pool. 
Prizes were awarded for the different 
events. As there was no point trophy 
offered, there was no victor of the tri- 
angular meet. After a strenuous after- 
noon in the field, the members of the 
societies had dinner at the Garden City 
Hotel. Speeches were made by repre- 
sentatives of each society as follows: 
For Harvard, Charles Gilman; for 
Princeton, Charles H. Higgins; for Yale, 
R. T. Dana. 

C. M. Hottanp, Sec. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at Langdell Hall, Cam- 
bridge, June 21, 1916. In the absence 
of the President, Vice-President John 
Wilkes Hammond presided. The Treas- 
urer’s report for the year ending June, 
1915, was read, and on motion duly 
made and seconded it was voted that the 
same be approved. The Secretary’s re- 
port was read and approved. 

The nominating committee reported 
the nomination of the following officers: 
Pres., Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
LL.B., 66, Mass.; vice-presidents, Hon. 
Joseph Hodges Choate, LL.B.,’54, N.Y.; 
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Hon. Richard Olney, LL.B., ’58, Mass.; 
Joseph Bryan Cumming, Esq., ’59, Ga.; 
Hon. Everett Pepperell Wheeler, LL.B., 
’59, N.Y.; Hon. James Madison Morton, 
LL.B., ’61, Mass.; Hon. Jeremiah Smith, 
LL.B., ’61, Mass.; Hon. Simeon Eben 
Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; Hon. George Gray, 
’63, Del.; Hon. John Wilkes Hammond, 
66, Mass.; David Thompson Watson, 
LL.B., 66, Pa.; Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, 
LL.B., ’67, New Brunswick; Moorfield 
Storey, Esq., LL.B., °67, Mass.; Hon. 
Frederick Dodge, LL.B., ’69, Mass.; 
Hon. Augustus Everett Willson, ’70, 
Ky.; Austen George Fox, Esq., LL.B., 
71, N.Y.; Joseph Bangs Warner, Esq., 
LL.B., ’73, Mass.; Hon. Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte, LL.B., °74, Md.; Hon. Wil- 
liam Caleb Loring, LL.B., ’74, Mass.; 
Frederick Perry Fish, Esq., LL.B., ’76, 
Mass.; William Thomas, Esq., LL.B.,’76, 
Cal.; Hon. Louis Debnitz Brandeis, 
LL.B., ’77, Mass.; Hon. Edward Peter 
Pierce, LL.B., °77, Mass.; Hon. Leslie 
Colby Cornish, LL.B., ’80, Me.; Hon. 
Francis Joseph Swayze, ’81, N.J.; Hon. 
Shinichiro Kurino, LL.B., ’81, Japan; 
Hon. Edward Kent, ’86, Arizona; Hon. 
Walter Irving McCoy, LL.B., ’86, D.C.; 
Hon. Julian W. Mack, LL.B., ’87, IIL; 
John Henry Wigmore, Esq., LL.B., ’87, 
lll.; Hon. Edward Terry Sandford, 
LL.B., ’89, Tenn.; Charles F. Choate, Jr., 
Esq., 90, Mass.; Hon. George Hutchins 
Bingham, LL.B., ’91, N.H.; George E. 
Wright, Esq., LLB., ’91, Wash.; Hon. 
George Collier Hitchcock, ’93, Mo.; 
Hon. Augustus Noble Hand, LL.B., 
94, N.Y.; Hon. James Madison Mor- 
ton, Jr., LL.B., ’94, Mass.; sec., Jo- 
seph Sargent, LL.B., 98, 50 Congress 
St., Boston; treas., Roger Ernst, LL.B., 
06, 60 State St., Boston; council 
(term expires 1920), William Rand, 
Jr., LL.B., 91, N.Y.; Harvey Hollister 
Bundy, LL.B., ’14, Boston; Reginald 
Heber Smith, LL.B., 14, Boston. 


Voted that the Secretary cast one bal- 
lot for the officers nominated by the 
nominating committee, and the ballot 
having been cast, the officers were de- 
clared unanimously elected. 

Voted to amend the Constitution by 
changing the 17th and 18th words of sec- 
tion 2, article III, from ‘‘one dollar’’ to 
“two dollars,” and the 31st word there- 
of from “‘ten” to “‘twenty-five,” so as 
to read: “Section 2. Every member 
shall pay an initiation fee of one dollar 
and an annual due thereafter of two dol- 
lars; but any member may become a life 
member by the payment of twenty-five 
dollars in one payment, after which he 
shall be relieved from the payment of all 
dues.” 

Voted that the Association invite Mr. 
Justice Holmes to deliver the Address at 
the Centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of the School, to be held in June, 
1917. 

Voted that the Council confer with 
the Faculty Committee regarding the 
centennial celebration. 

A resolution relating to the vote of the 
Corporation extending the franchise 
was referred to the Council for action. 

Before the meeting, a portrait of the 
late Dean Thayer was presented to the 
School by some of the graduates, and 
Dean Pound accepted the portrait for the 
School. 

After the meeting, a luncheon was 
served at the Harvard Union. 

JOSEPH SARGENT, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting on June 21, the 
following officers were reélected: presi- 
dent, Henry Winchester Cunningham,’82, 
of Boston; vice-presidents, Francis Joseph 
Swayze, "79, of Newark, N.J., George 
Dickson Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, Mo., 
James Jackson Storrow, °85, of Boston, 
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Thomas Williams Slocum, ‘90, of New 
York; secretary, James Atkins Noyes, 
’83, of Cambridge; treasurer, Winthrop 
Howland Wade, ’81, of Dedham. 

The following members of the Coun- 
cil. whose term expired in 1916, were 
reélected for the term ending in 1919: 
William Cowper Boyden, ’86, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., Roger Ernst, ’03, of Boston, 
Ralph Lowell, ’12, of Boston. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation met at noon on Commencement 
Day at Harvard 6, Dr. F. C. Shattuck 
in the chair. Luncheon was served dur- 
ing the meeting. About forty members 
attended. 

The report from the Appointments 
Bureau showed 122 positions offered this 
year; 56 men applied. 

The Secretary reported that the 
Phillips Brooks House has appointed a 
medical student to help the Students’ 
Aid in the Medical School; this man is 
working in close codperation with the 
Appointments Bureau. A directory of 
boarding-houses and available rooms is 
being put out for the benefit of the stu- 
dents by the Secretary of Students’ 
Aid. 

The Secretary’s report announced 
that two new teaching fellowships had 
been established, one in pediatrics and 
one in neurology for the coming year. 
These each carry a stipend of $500, as 
do the other four — two in medicine, 
one in surgery, and one in obstetrics. 
Thus the Alumni Association this year 
will contribute $3000 towards teaching 
fellowships. 

A slight change in the Constitution was 
made, doing away with the initiation fee 
and the first year’s dues in order to en- 


courage new men to join the Alumni 
Association. 


The Secretary reported also that the 
recent classes in the Medical School are 
organizing in a very effective manner 
with a permanent secretary and presi- 
dent, whose duty it is to keep in touch 
with the men after graduation. This is 
a most valuable advance, as it will en- 
able the Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion to obtain information about the 
classes which is very difficult to obtain 
about the older classes. The Secretary 
hopes that the older classes may follow 
the example of these younger classes 
with a permanent secretary. This or- 
ganization makes it possible for gradu- 
ates to be kept informed in regard to the 
location and several interests and occu- 
pations of the other graduates, which is 
at present a very difficult matter. 

The following Councillors were elected: 
To take the place of the late Dr. Silas 
A. Houghton for the next two years, 
Dr. E. P. Joslin; for four years, their 
terms to expire in 1920, the following 
three men: Dr. F. M. Rackerman of 
Readville, Dr. Charles D. Easton of 
Newport, R.I., and Dr. W. W. Howell 
of Boston. 

Owing to the number of luncheons 
being served at Commencement, the 
number of graduates attending the 
Alumni luncheon has been markedly 
reduced. Most men can obtain food at 
two or even three different luncheons 
on Commencement Day. Therefore, it 
seems to the Secretary doubtful as to 
whether the Medical Alumni should 
continue their present arrangement of 
luncheon. 

A. B. Emmons, 2d, See. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa met as usual on the Monday 
before Commencement, leading off, ac- 
cording to the program of recent years, 
in the events of the week. At the busi- 
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ness meeting held in Harvard Hall at 
ten o'clock the welcome announcement 
was made that Edward Detraz Bettens, 
73, had given in the name of his brother, 
the late Thomas Simms Bettens, 74, 
a well-known teacher of New York, the 
sum of $2000 to be added to the general 
fund of the Society — a fund started as 
far back as 1843 to help defray the ex- 
penses of the anniversary dinners. Un- 
der the conditions imposed by the origi- 
nal subscribers to the fund, one third of 
the annual income has been added to the 
principal until that has now grown to 
about $6000. This accumulation, it was 
determined, must be kept up until the 
fund amounted to $10,000. Additional 
subscriptions two years ago added about 
$2000, and Mr. Betten’s gift now com- 
pletes the desired maximum so that the 
whole income will now be available for 
use. 

The present officers of the Society were 
retélected — Charles Hall Grandgent, 
’83, president; Henry Osborn Taylor, 
78, of New York, vice-president; Wil- 
liam Coolidge Lane, ’81, corresponding 
secretary; Richard Henry Dana, ’74, 
treasurer. 

The following honorary members 
were chosen: George Parker Winship, 
’93, Librarian of the Widener Collection 
in the College Library; Albert Martin 
Kales, ’96, LL.B., ’99, formerly profes- 
sor of law in Northwestern University, 
recently elected professor of law in the 
Harvard Law School; William Morris 
Davis, $.B., ’69, Sturgis Hooper Pro- 
fessor of Geology Emeritus; Robert 
Frost, of Franconia, N.H. 

The literary exercises were held at 
noon in Sanders Theatre, Professor 
Grandgent presiding. Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, °86, served as chaplain. 
The Orator was Prof. Theodore W. 
Richards, ’86, to whom the Nobel Prize 
for original research in chemistry has 
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recently been awarded. He attempted 
to outline the fundamental conditions 
and objects of chemical research and its 
connections with progress in other di- 
rections, dwelling at some length, as he 
had been invited to do, on the principles 
illustrated by his own investigations. 
The Poet was Robert Frost, the author 
of North of Boston, who read a charac- 
teristic and much enjoyed eclogue de- 
scribing a bonfire, disclosing a brief but 
vivid glimpse of its moral significance. 
Dinner was served in the Harvard Union 
to about one hundred and fifty brethren 
and was followed by the customary af- 
ter-dinner speaking of which no report is 
permitted. 

It may be questioned, perhaps, wheth- 
er the present position of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Commencement festivi- 
ties does not tend to diminish the tra- 
ditional delight and interest of the an- 
nual dinner. Coming as it did for more 
than a hundred years after everything 
else was over, — the festivities of Class 
Day, the reunions of the Schools and 
the speaking of Commencement Day, — 
there was a sense of freedom from fur- 
ther obligation, of “winding up” at lei- 
sure, a chance to discuss further the 
issues broached earlier in the week and 
to say a last word in private on what had 
already been talked about in public, 
which is necessarily lacking when Phi 
Beta Kappa is the first event in the 
series. Standing first in the week, Phi 
Beta Kappa is somewhat like the first 
scene in a play — over before the audi- 
ence is quite tuned up to the occasion. 
It used to be a chance to get together 
once more after the show was done 
and talk it over before scattering again 
to our several individual occupations. 
The early date, to be sure, keeps us in 
the undergraduate eye and gives us 
the opportunity to invite the first schol- 
ars of the College, their families and 
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their teachers, to our exercises, or rather 
it gives them a better opportunity to 
accept our invitation, but it is likely that 
a number of our own members who come 
from some distance have to choose be- 
tween Commencement and Phi Beta 
Kappa and cannot include both in their 
programs as they could when the events 
came on successive days. The change 
is now fairly well established, however, 
and we could not go back to the old way 
except under pressure of a pretty strong 
expression of opinion. 


William C. Lane, Cor. Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 24, 1916. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the 
President reported the following re- 
ceipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Rebecca W. Brown, 
$10,696.66, being the amount of her bequest 
with interest, in accordance with the twelfth 
article in her will: ‘“‘I give and bequeath to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Ten thousand dollars ($10,000) to be added to 
the fund created by my brother, Dr. Buckmin- 
ster Brown for the foundation of a Professor- 
ship in Orthopedic Surgery.” 

From the estate of James J. Myers, $1726.72 
additional, to be added to the principal of the 
“James J. Myers Fund.”’ 

From the estate of Erasmus D. Leavitt, 500 
bound volumes, etc., in accordance with the 
fourth item of his will: ‘tI give and bequeath 
to the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University my library of Engineering, Techni- 
cal and Scientific books for the use of the stu- 
dents of said school.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

For gifts amounting to $2200 for improving 
the soil, and for planting shrubs and vines in 
the College Yard. 

For the gift of $5000, ‘‘In Memory of Law- 
rence Carteret Fenno,” to be added to the 
principal of the fund established in memory of 
Mr. Fenno for the treatment of cancer by 
“Light” rays at the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $2500 to 


be added to the principal of ‘‘'The Class of 
1890 Fund.” 

To Mrs. Rosalba Peale Proell for her gift of 
$1000 to create “‘ The Clement Lawrence Smith 
Fund,” the income to be used for the purchase 
of books of permanent value for the Classical 
Library (the special library of the Department 
of Classics) on the order of the said Depart- 
ment; that the books purchased with the in- 
come of the fund be designated by an appro- 
priate book-plate; and that any unexpended 
income in any year be added to the principal 
of the fund. 

For anonymous gifts amounting to $500 for 
a certain salary for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of 
$500 for the purchase of specimens or for field 
work for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Tracy Dows for his gift of $100, to 
Dr. and Mrs. John Dane for their gift of $50, 
to Mrs. Christian A. Herter, Miss. Ellen F. 
Mason and Mr. Richard M. Hoe for their gifts 
of $50 each and to Messrs. Adolph Lewishon 
and jLouis B. McCagg for their gifts of $25 
each towards meeting the expense of an experi- 
mental garden for the work in Plant Genetics 
at the Bussey Institution, and for additional 
furnishings for the dormitory at the Institu- 
tion. 

To Mrs. Alfred T. White for her gift of $250 
for research in the Department of Genetics, 
under the direction of The Cancer Commission 
of Harvard University. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $110, 
to Mrs. Samuel K. Lothrop for her gift of $50 
and to Messrs. Roland B. Dixon and Frank 
E. Guernsey for their gifts of $25 each for a 
special collection for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Henry W. Cunningham for his gift 
of $50, to Mr. Henry W. Bliss for his gift of 
$35, to Messrs. Ezra F. Baker and Grenville H. 
Norcross for their gifts of $25 each and to Mr. 
John Woodbury for his gift of $15 for the pur- 
chase of English Historical Broadsides for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. John M. Longyear for his gift of 
$100 to the Peabody Museum towards the 
Arizona exploration fund. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books for the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To the Harvard Men of Newton for the gift 
of $50, the final payment on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. William A. White for his gift of $30 
to pay for frames for miniatures presented by 
him to the Fogg Art Museum. 


The resignation of Charles Chester 
Lane as Editor-in-Chief of the University 
Directory and Quinquennial Catalogue 
was received and accepted to take ef- 
fect April 24, 1916. 

The resignation of Benjamin Mars- 
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ton Watson as Instructor in Horticulture 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants: John Valentine Van Sickle, 
William Edward Cox, Oscar Baxter Ryder, 
Norman John Silberling, Benjamin Walter 
King, Carleton Kenneth Lewis, and Zenas 
Clark Dickinson, in Economics; George Henry 
Tufts, in English; Thomas Henry Clark and 
Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, in Geology; 
Fletcher Steele, in Landscape Architecture; 
William Edward Masterson, in Public Speak- 
ing: Richard Stockton Meriam, in Social 
Ethics. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Carl Eugen Guthe, 
Jr., in Anthropology. 

Instructors: Edmond Earle Lincoln, Arthur 
Eli Monroe, Frederic Ernest Richter and 
Philip Green Wright, in Economics; Howard 
Rollin Patch and Frederick Schenck, in Eng- 
lish: Bremer Whidden Pond, in Landscape 
Architecture: Stephen Francis Hamblin, in 
Horticulture: William Arthur Berridge, in 
Mathematics: Edward Ballantine, in Music: 
Curtis Worth Chenoweth, in Public Speaking. 

Lecturers: Frederick Law Olmstead, on 
Landscape Architecture: Mortimer Phillips 
Mason, on Philosophy. 

Demonstrators: George Falley Ninde and 
Brackett Kirkwood Thorogood, in Engineer- 
ing Drawing. 

Charles Jacob Gale, Auditor of the Harvard 
Dining Halls; Frederick Wilkey, Manager of 
the Harvard Dining Halls. 


Voted to appoint Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue from April 24, 1916. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Paleontology, 
to serve from February 1, 1917: Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Percy Edward Raymond was 
elected. 

Voted to change the title of Dwight 
Elmer Minnich from Assistant to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Zoblogy. 

Voted to change the title of Walter 
Moreland Stone from Superintendent of 
the Reading Room of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration to Superin- 
tendent of the Special Library of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
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fessor Theodore W. Richards for the 
second half of the academic year 1916-17, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 81, 1880. 


Meeting of May 5, 1916. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Arthur Henry Lea for his generosity in 
planting large elm trees in the College 
Yard to replace those killed by the 
leopard moth. , 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Archibald C. Coolidge for trans- 
planting a large elm tree to the College 
Yard. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Edward B. Adams for transplanting a 
large elm tree to the College Yard. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to 
General Stephen M. Weld for his gener- 
ous gift of a tree which has been planted 
in the College Yard. 

The resignation of Charles Harold 
Livingston as Instructor in Romance 
Languages was received and accepted 
to take effect Sept. 1. 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the year 1915-16: Robert Henry Vose, 
Assistant in Surgery. 

For the summer of 1916, Students at the Ma- 
rine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole: 
Samuel Wood Chase and Harrison Randall 
Hunt. 

For one year from September 1, 1916: 

Proctor in Divinity Hall, William Arthur 
Berridge. 

Assistants: Reginald Scott Dean and Wil- 
liam Ewart Hudson, in Chemistry; Ronald 
Martin Foster, in Mathematics; Fred Charles 
Langenberg and Ernest Henry Wilson, in 
Metallurgy and Metallography at the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Sanitary Inspector: Melville Conley Whipple. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Arthur Welch 
Phillips, in Chemistry. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics: James Washington Bell, Arthur 
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Harrison Cole, Frederick May Eliot, Edmond 
Earle Lincoln, Arthur Eli Monroe, Richard 
Ager Newhall, Frederic Ernest Richter, Fred- 
erick Schenck, John Valentine Van Sickle, 
Philip Green Wright. 

Instruetors: Earnest Albert Hooton, in An- 
thropology; William Graves Perry and Walter 
Grant Thomas, in Architectural Design; Roger 
Noble Burnham, in Modeling; Edward Vere 
Brewer, Arthur Burkhard, Frank Stanton 
Cawley, Asbury Haven Herrick, Ray Waldron 
Pettengill, and Friedrich Schoenemann, in 
German; Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics; 
Melville Conley Whipple, in Sanitary Chem- 
istry; William Eustis Brown, in Public Health 
Administration: Robert Irving Little, in Ro- 
mance Languages: Robert Henry Smith, James 
Richard Lambirth, Jeremiah Francis O’ Neill, 
and Addison Francis Holmes, in Mechanical 
Engineering; Nathaniel Sidney Marston, Fred- 
erick Gardner Perry, Harold Gilliland Crane, 
and Chester Laurens Dawes, in Electrical Engi- 
neering; Howard Bourne Luther, Clarence 
Hale Sutherland and John Brazer Babcock, 3d, 
in Civil Engineering; Rufus Cook Reed, in 
Mining Engineering. 

Lecturers: Gifford LeClear, on Architecture; 
William Stanley Parker, on Architectural Prac- 
tice; Charles Howard Walker, on Deeorative 
Design; George Sarton, on Philosophy. 


Voted to appoint Edward Deshon 
Brandegee, a member of the University 
Dining Ceuncil from May 5, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government and Economics from 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: Mark Hunking Wentworth 
from Fellow in Surgery to Assistant in 
Surgery; Willis Arnold Boughton from 
Assistant to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory to Assistant Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory. 


Meeting of May 29, 1916. 

Voted that the renewal of the offer of 
$2500 a year for five years from Messrs. 
Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for the purpose of supporting 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
connection with the course in Municipal 
Government, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Lydia Augusta Barnard, 
securities valued at $3840, to be added to the 
James and Augusta Barnard Law Fund. 

From the estate of Rose Hollingsworth, 
$500 for the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

From Mr. Frank D. Sherman, $1 to be added 
to the Child Memorial Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Robert Gould Shaw for his unre- 
stricted gift of $48,800, he having expressed 
the wish that the income be used for the bene- 
fit of the Theatre Collection. 

To Messrs. Thomas B. Gannett, Charles 
Jackson, Henry S. Grew, Robert F. Herrick, 
Eliot Wadsworth, George Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liam Woodward, Langdon P. Marvin, Guy F. 
Cary and “A Friend” for their gifts for the 
purchase of books for the College Library un- 
der the direction of Professor Coolidge. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000, to be added to the income of the En- 
dowment Fund of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary for the year 1916- 
17. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $1000, 
the fourth payment on account of his offer of 
$5000 for the expenses of research in the de- 
partment of Government. 

To Mr. Horace S. Sears for his gift of $1000, 
the second payment on account of his offer of 
$1000 a year for three years towards a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Julius Goldman for his gift of $500 
and to Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift of $250 to 
be added to the income of the William Hayes 
Fogg Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third 
quarterly payment for the year 1915-16 on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500 to the Ar- 
boreteum, in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1904. 

To Mr. Fred Holdsworth for his gift of $500 
to be added to the Scholarship and Beneficiary 
Money Returned Fund. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 towards the Maria Mitchell Fellow- 
ship at the Observatory. 

For the gift of $450 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. John F. Moors for his gift of $400 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Homer J. Carleton for his gift of 
$319 to be added to the principal of the Salton- 
stall Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Bronson M. Cutting for his gift of 
$300 towards a certain salary for the year 
1915-16. 

To Mr. V. Everit Macy for his gift of $100, 
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to Messrs. George Fabyan and Thomas W. 
Lamont for their gifts of $50 each, to Messrs. 
Edward K. Dunham and Edwin F. Greene for 
their gifts of $25 each and to Messrs. Howard 
Lilienthal and William K. Draper for their 
gifts of $5 each towards meeting the expense of 
an experimental garden for the work in Plant 
Genetics at the Bussey Institution, and for 
additional furnishings for the dormitory at the 
Institution. : 

To Messrs. George G. Kennedy and William 
L. Richardson for their gifts of $125 each to be 
added to the principal of the Class of 1864 
Fund. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $250 for planting an elm tree in the Col- 
lege Yard. 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her gift 
of $225 for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes 
for the year 1915-16. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $150 
for the maintenance of the Dante collection. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$100 and to Mr. John E. Thayer for his gift of 
$25 to the Peabody Museum towards the Ari- 
zona exploration fund. 

To a friend of the Museum for the gift of 
$100 for the purchase of cases for the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Professor Alexander George McAdie for 
his gift of $100 to be placed to the credit of the 
Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Joseph S. Sterrett for his gift of $100 
to be credited to the library fund of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Henry Goldman for his gift of $100 
towards the wages of a special watchman at the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for the general use of the University. 

To Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of 
$100 towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. Harold W. Dana for his gift of $65 
for the expenses of sending a student to Platts- 
burg. 

To Mr. George Nixon Black for his gift of 
$50 towards the ‘‘Fund for Lectures” in the 
Division of Fine Arts. 

To Mr. Oakes Ames for his additional gift 
of $50 for the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research. 

To Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge for his gift 
of $25, $10 of which is to be credited to 
“The Society of Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum” and $15 to the Fund for Special 
Exhibitions. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books on China. 

To Mr. Harold Murdock for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Lawrence 8S. Mayo for his gift of $10 
towards the purchase of English historical 
broadsides. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$5.75 towards the purchase of specimens for 
the Mineralogical Museum. 


The following letter was presented: 
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New York, March 13, 1916. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: — [ agree to give to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard University on 
July 1st, 1916, and on each and every July Ist 
thereafter, during my lifetime, the sum of 
$2,000.00 for the purposes hereinafter set forth, 
and I have made provision in my will that 
after my death, in lieu of such annual payment, 
the sum of $40,000.00 be paid to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard University, so that 
said sum of $40,000.00 may be used for the 
same purposes hereinafter set forth, namely:— 

It is my desire that this money be used to 
establish the ‘Sachs Research Fellowship in 
Fine Arts,’ the income to be assigned to schol- 
ars of proved ability, whether students, in- 
structors, or others, for the purpose of enabling 
them to pursue in any part of the world ad- 
vanced studies in the history, principles, or 
methods of the Fine Arts; that the Fellowship 
be open to any American, man or woman; that 
it be awarded annually (on the basis of evi- 
dencesubmitted by the applicants) by the Cor- 
poration, on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee consisting of the President of Harvard 
University, the President of Radcliffe College, 
the Directors of the Fogg Museum, the Chair- 
man of the Division of Fine Arts of Harvard 
University, and such other Members of that 
Division as these five may select; that the hold- 
er be eligible for reappointment during a series 
of years, in case such reappointment seems 
desirable; but that, if in any year no suitable 
candidate appears, the Fellowship be not 
awarded, but the sum available in such year 
be set aside in a separate Fund which may then 
be used for one or more additional Fellows in 
subsequent years, or may be used to help the 
Harvard University Press to defray the ex- 
pense incurred in publishing, as a Fogg Mu- 
seum publication, work produced by any 
‘Sachs Research Fellow.’ 

It is my hope that this Fellowship may be 
used, as many Fellowships in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are used, to encourage original research 
and productive scholarship; that through such 
encouragement it may attract to Harvard 
University and to Radcliffe College and to the 
study of Fine Arts young men and women of 
promise, and may thus contribute to the de- 
velopment of competent teachers and critics 
and directors and curators of museums. 
should hope that it might occasionally be 
awarded to teachers on sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence, for special study abroad. 

It seems to me fitting that such a Fellow- 
ship should be administered by the American 
university, which was the first to introduce 
teaching in the Fine Arts and to maintain high 
standards of scholarship. 

I trust that the terms and conditions under 
which I propose to endow the Fellowship are 
entirely acceptable. 

Respectfully yours, 
SaMUEL Sacus. 
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And it was thereupon voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to Mr. Samuel Sachs for 
his generous gift of two thousand dollars, 
due July 1, 1916, in accordance with the 
terms of the above letter. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916: 

Ernest Gale Martin, as Assistant Professor 
of Physiology; Frederic Ernest Richter, as In- 


structor in Economics and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics. 


Voted to appoint Clarence Cook Little, 
Research Fellow in Genetics of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants: Wallace Osgood Fenn and Frank 
Conkling Seymour, in Botany; Carl Henry 
Wilson, in Chemistry: Jacob Viner, in Econo- 
mics; James Washington Bell and Philip 
Quincy Wright, in Government; Colin Brummit 
Goodykoontz and Lawrence Valentine Roth, 
in History. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: James Plummer 
Poole, in Botany; Reginald Francis Arragon, 
Joseph Vincent Fuller, and John Kirtland 
Wright, in History; George La Piana, in the 
History of Religion (Divinity School). 

Fellow for Research in Physics: Fulton Cut- 
ting. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics: Alfred Chester Hanford, Har- 
old Hitchings Burbank, as Chairman. 

Instructors: Richard Ager Newhall, in History; 
Arthur Harrison Cole, in Economics; Walter 
Sheldon Tower, in South American Geography. 

Lecturer: Robert Van Aredale Norris, on 
Coal Mining. 


Voted to appoint Arthur Fisher Whit- 
ten, Secretary of the Administrative Board 
for Special Students for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Warren Milton Per- 
sons, Visiting Lecturer on Economics, 
from Colorado College for the first half 
of the year 1916-17. 

Voted that James Hardy Ropes be ap- 
pointed the Professor from Harvard Uni- 
versity for the second half of the year 
1916-17, under the interchange agree- 


ment between Harvard and the Western 
Colleges. 

Voted to appoint Roland Cotton Smith, 
William Belden Noble Lecturer for the 
year 1916-17. 

Voted to appoint Waldo Elias Board- 
man, Curator of the Dental Museum and 
Librarian from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Bliss Perry for the second half 
of the academic year 1916-17, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of June 12, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, 
$87,203.24 additional on account of his residu- 
ary bequest. 

From the estate of Edward Whitney, one- 
half interest in the South Boston Wharf Prop- 
erty valued at $30,000. 

From the executors of the will of Mary F. 
Russell, $5000, being full payment of the leg- 
acy to the Harvard Dental School. 

From the trustee under the will of Miss Har- 
riet Newell Lowell, $4000, the annual payment 
on account of her bequest to be divided equally 
between surgical pathology in the Medical 
School and surgery and surgical pathology 
in the Dental School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Messrs. William Endicott, Alexander 
Cochrane, Edward D. Brandegee, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, Hon. William Phillips, Hollis H. 
Hunnewell, and to an anonymous friend for 
their gifts for the purchase of books for the 
College Library under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Coolidge. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $2180 
to be used for the interests of the Semitic De- 
partment. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his 
gift of $500 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Professor Frank W. Taussig and Mr. 
Walter S. Barker for their gifts of $100 each 
and to Mr. Herny O. Underwood for his gift 
of $50 for the Department of Economies for 
research in the subject of taxation in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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To the Hsculapian Club for the gift of $200 
to be expended as the Dean of the Medical 
School may direct, for any purposes of the 
School. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $100 and 
to Messrs. Barney Sachs and Walter E. Sachs 
for their gifts of $50 each to be added to the 
income of the William Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Messrs. Andrew McFarland Davis and 
George V. Leverett for their gifts of $100 each 
towards the purchase of English historical 
broadsides for the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $100 towards the scholarship for the 
year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Akron for the gift 
of $100 towards the scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To two anonymous friends for their gifts of 
$50 and $40 respectively to be used as prizes 
for the encouragement of the study of the Old 
Testament. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 
to establish two prizes, — one of $50 and one 
of $25, — in the Division of Fine Ar‘s for the 
year 1915-16. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books on Madagascar and 
East Africa. 

For the gift of $44.44 received through Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes towards the scholar- 
ship awarded to J. M. Brewer in the Division 
of Education for the year 1915-16. 

To Messrs. William Rand, Jr., William H. 
Dunbar, William G. Thompson, George R. 
Nutter and Charles E. Shattuck for their gift 
of a portrait of Ezra Ripley Thayer by Gau- 
gengigl for the use of the Law School. 

To Mr. James M. Hunnewell for his gener- 
osity in depositing at the Harvard Library a 
collection of papers of his grandfather, James 
Hunnewell, in accordance with the terms out- 
lined in his letter of June 9, 1916, to Mr. Roger 
Pierce, Secretary of the Harvard Commission 
on Western History. 


The resignation of Selden Osgood 
Martin as Assistant Professor of Market- 
ing and Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research was received and accepted 
to take effect July 1, 1916. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916: 


Robert Everett Rockwood, as Instructor in 
Romance Languages; Howard Rollin Patch, as 
Instructor in English. 


Voted to appoint Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, Secretary for the Freshman Halls 
for one year from June 1, 1916. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants: Robert Winslow Gordon, Charles 
Gott, Kenneth Payson Kempton, Jonathan 
Leonard, Percival Francis Reniers and Her- 
bert Winslow Smith, in English; Lawrence Rich 
Grose, in Forestry. 

Research Fellow: Fred Ralph Blumenthal, 
in Somatology. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Alfred Wandtke, 
in Mineralogy and Petrography. 

Instructors: Clarence Erskine Kelley, in As- 
tronomy; Percy Waldron Long, Malcolm Mc- 
Leod, Odell Shepard and Charles Edward 
Whitmore, in English; Brewer Goddard Whit- 
more, in English and Government. 

Lecturers: Harry Clinton McCarty, on Mar- 
keting; James Willing, on Accounting. 

Secretary of the Committee on the Use of Eng- 
lish by Students: William Chase Greene. 


Medical School. 

Associates (for one year, from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Farrar Cobb, Frederic Jay Cotton, William 
Edward Faulkner, Joshua Clapp Hubbard, 
Daniel Fiske Jones, and Fred Bates Lund, in 
Surgery; Abraham Myerson, in Neuropathol- 
ogy. 
Instructors (for one year, from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Freeman Allen, Frank Linden Richardson, in 
Anesthesia; James Earle Ash, Nathan Chan- 
dler Foot, Ernest William Goodpasture, in 
Pathology; James Bourne Ayer, in Neurology; 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, John Hammond Blod- 
gett, Rockwell Augustus Coffin, Joseph Lin- 
coln Goodale, Daniel Crosby Greene, in 
Laryngology; Walter Meredith Boothby, in 
Anatomy and Anesthesia; Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Arthur Allison Howard, Maynard 
Ladd, Philip Haskell Sylvester, in Pediatrics; 
Edward Allen Boyden, in Comparative Ana- 
tomy; Frederick Standford Burns, in Derma- 
tology; George Strong Derby, Henry Hill Has- 
kell, William Norwood Souter, Fred Maurice 
Spalding, in Ophthalmology; Walter James 
Dodd, in Rentgenology; Francis Patten Emer- 
son, Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., Philip Ham- 
mond, William Fletcher Knowles, George 
Herman Powers, Jr., George Loring Tobey, Jr., 
David Harold Walker, in Otology; Cleaveland 
Floyd, Calvin Gates Page, Albert Edward 
Steele, in Bacteriology; Robert Montraville 
Green, in Anatomy; Francis Browne Grinnell, 
in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; John 
Homans, Halsey Beach Loder, in Surgery; 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, Francis Winslow Pal- 
frey, Joseph Hersey Pratt, in Medicine; Rob- 
ert Bayley Osgood, in Surgery and Orthopedic 
Surgery; Harry Cesar Solomon, in Neuropa- 
thology; Robert Soutter, and Augustus Thorn- 
dike, in Orthopedic Surgery; Malcolm Storer, 
Ernest Boyen Young, in Gynecology; Kurt 
Hermann Thoma, in Dental Anatomy. 

Teaching Fellows (for one year from Sept 1, 
1916): Arlie Ray Barnes, Frank Herbert Rose, 
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Ralph Faust Shaner, in Histology and Embry- 
ology; McKeen Cattell, Henry Adolph Robert 
Kreutzmann, Brenton Reid Lutz, Harold 
Fisher Pierce, in Physiology; Edward Adelbert 
Doisy, in Biological Chemistry; David Alexan- 
der Hailer, Paul Dudley White, in Medicine. 

Research Fellows (for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916): Richard Dana Bell, Henry Lyman, in 
Biological Chemistry; Douglas Armour Thom, 
in Neuropathology. 

Austin Teaching Fellows (for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1916): Albert Alphonso Wood Ghore- 
yeb, in Pathology; Noel Gates Monroe, in His- 
tology and Embryology; William Richard Ohler, 
in Bacteriology; Edward Parkhurst Phelps, in 
Biological Chemistry; Alfred Clarence Red- 
field, in Physiology. 

Alumni Assistants (for one year from Sept. 
1, 1916): George Parkman Denny, Louis Harry 
Newburgh, in Medicine; Lewis Webb Hill, in 
Pediatrics; Raymond Stanton Titus, in Ob- 
atetrics. 

Assistants (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, Carl Hermann 
Bucholz, Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, Frank 
Roberts Ober, in Orthopedic Surgery; James 
Bourne Ayer, Harold Inman Gosline, Lawson 
Gentry Lowrey, in Neuropathology; James 
Dellinger Barney, Horace Binney, Ernest 
Granville Crabtree, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
José Penteado Bill, in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Gerald Blake, Harold Bowditch, 
Martin Joseph English, Albert Aurelius Horn- 
or, Charles Henry Lawrence, Jr., Harry Linen- 
thal, George Richards Minot, William Richard 
Ohler, James Patrick O’Hare, Charles Leonard 
Overlander, Willard Stephen Parker, William 
David Smith, in Medicine; Horace Keith Bout- 
well, John Wilkes Hammond, Jr., Henry 
Joseph Perry, Lesley Hinckley Spooner, in 
Bacteriology; William Joseph Brickley, Robert 
Carlyle Cochrane, Somers Fraser, Harry Fair- 
banks Hartwell, John Bryant Hartwell, Fran- 
cis Freeman Henderson, Otto John Hermann, 
Walter Clarke Howe, Conrad Jacobson, Wil- 
liam Carter Quinby, Edward Peirson Richard- 
son, Channing Chamberlain Simmons, Edward 
Bancroft Towne, Beth Vincent, Robert Henry 
Vose, Irving James Walker, Mark Hunking 
Wentworth, Wyman Whittemore, in Surgery; 
James Howard Brown, in Comparative Pathol- 
ogy; Percy Brown, George W. Holmes, in Rent- 
genology; John Bryant, Archibald McKay 
Fraser, Torr Wagner Harmer, George Adams 
Leland, Jr., Andrew Roy MacAusland, Frank 
William Marvin, William Reid Morrison, 
George W. Morse, Jr., Edward Hammond 
Risley, Albert Abraham Shapira, in Anatomy; 
Harry Philip Cahill, Oliver Ames Lothrop, in 
Otology; George Clymer, in Neurology; Robert 
Laurent DeNormandie, James Lincoln Hunt- 
ington, Frederick Carpenter Irving, Foster 
Standish Kellogg, John Baker Swift, James 
Rockwell Torbert, in Obstetrics; Theodore Wil- 
liams Ely, Richard Spelman Eustis, Harold 
Adams Gale, Joseph Isaac Grover, William 
Wescott Howell, Robert Bates Hunt, Karlton 


Goodsell Percy, Richard Mason Smith, Edwin 
Theodore Wyman, James Herbert Young, in 
Pediatrics; Goodwin Le Baron Foster, Theodore 
Frederick Zucker, in Biological Chemistry; Ro- 
bert Montraville Green, Nathaniel Robert Ma- 
son, in Obstetrics and Gynecology; Paul Eugene 
Lineback, Joseph Maria Thiringer,in Histology 
and Embryology; Richard Henry Miller, in 
Anatomy and Surgery; Arthur Percy Noyes, in 
Psychiatry; Henry Demarist Lloyd, in Syphi- 
lis; Everard Lawrence Oliver, in Dermatology; 
Frank Arthur Pemberton, Richard Goodwin 
Wadsworth, in Gynecology; Clifford Black 
Walker, in Ophthalmology; George Henry 
Wright, in Laryngology. 

Zabdiel Boylston Adams, Fellow in Anatomy 
(for one year from Sept. 1, 1916); William 
Sharp McCann, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in 
charge of the Laboratory of Surgical Research 
(for one year ‘from Sept. 1, 1916);' James 
Howard Means, Henry P. Walcott Fellow in 
Clinical Medicine (for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916) ; Albert Warren Stearns, Clinical Assistant 
in Psychiatry (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916). 


Dental School. 


Lecturers (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Julius Frank Hovestadt, on Crown and Bridge 
Work; John William O’Connell, on Materia 
Medica; Henry Carlton Smith, on Dental 
Chemistry; Kurt Hermann Thoma, on Oral 
Histology and Pathology. 

Instructors (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Charles Boardman Burnham, Ernest Earl 
Carle, Raymond Boynton Carter, Asher Har- 
riman St. Clair Chase, Benjamin Howard Cod- 
man, Arthur Sylvester Crowley, Walter Alonzo 
Davis, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, Charles Sumner 
Emerson, Nathan Anthony Estes, Henry Gil- 
man, William Gleason Jewett, Leon Julius 
Lawton, Arthur Allen Libby, Edward Henry 
Loomer, Albert Ira McIntosh, Leslie Herbert 
Naylor, John William O’Connell, Charles 
Erwin Parkhurst, Harry Snow Parsons, Jo- 
seph Totten Paul, Frank Perrin, Charles Gil- 
man Pike, Edward Melville Quinby, Carl 
Eaton Safford, James Shepherd, Judson Clar- 
ence Slack, David Frederick Spinney, Ned Al- 
bert Stanley, Charles Edward Stevens, Harry 
Austin Stone, Frank Turner Taylor, John 
Talbot Timlin, Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, Edward 
Patrick White, Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., 
Eugene Barry Wyman, in Operative Dentistry; 
Fred Alexander Beckford, Harry Sylvester 
Clark, Wilson Case Dort, Arthur Warren El- 
dred, Adolph Gahm, Thomas James Giblin, 
Jr., Ralph Edward Gove, Herbert Frank Lang- 
ley, Frank Randall McCullagh, Nels Henry 
Malmstrom, Simon Myerson, Harry Yeates 
Nutter, Ubert Clifton Russell, Clarence Shan- 
non, Frederick Jeremiah Sullivan, William 
Harry Weston, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Ed- 
ward Linwood Farrington, Albert Herder, 
Albert Leonard Midgley, Harold Bradshaw 
Norwood, Joseph Aloysius Ring, Oliver Perry 
Wolfe, in Extracting and Anesthesia; Charles 
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Allen Jameson, Stephen Parker Mallett, Wal- 
ter Fairfield Provan, in Anesthesia; Amos 
Irving Hadley, Norman Beverly Nesbett, 
Arthur Judson Oldham, Charles Thomas War- 
ner, in Inlay Work; Adelbert Fernald, Hugh 
Kerr Hatfield, Horace Leonard Howe, Walter 
Curtig Miner, in Orthodontia; Horatio Le Seur 
Andrews, Thomas Bernard Hayden, Frederick 
Waldemar Hovestadt, Maurice Earle Peters, 
in Crown and Bridge Work; John Bapst Blake, 
in Surgery; Earle Clinton Cummings, in Rent- 
genology; Fred Martin Rice, in Chemistry; 
Roger Browne Taft, in Oral Surgery; Edward 
Wyllys Taylor, in Neurology; James Austin 
Furfey, Clinical Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry. 

Assistants (for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916): George Brickett Blaisdell, Cleophas 
Paul Bonin, Stuart Roberts Hayman, Ernest 
Lapham Lockwood, Sterling Nye Loveland, 
Frederick Charles Thomson, Walter Elton 
Wade, in Operative Dentistry; Walter Harlow 
Chambers, Frank Holmes Cushman, Norman 
Ellard, Clarence Marshall Glazier, Vincent 
Aloysius Gookin, John Clarence Normand, 
Habtb Yasuf Rihan, Francis Joseph Terra, in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Walter Irving Ashland, 
Ralph Corydon Curtis, Stuart Hamilton 
Vaughan, in Anesthesia; John Mark Smith, 
in Extracting and Anesthesia; Fred Ralph 
Blumenthal, in Orthodontia; Walter Nelson 
Roberts, in Crown and Bridge Work. 


Voted to appoint Simeon Burt Wol- 
bach, Chairman of the Department of 
Pathology from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Cecil Kent Drinker, 
Instructor in Physiology for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from July 1, 1916, to Sept. 
1, 1920. 

Voted to appoint John Matthew 
Gries, Assistant Professor of Lumbering 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to change the title of Walter 
Sheldon Tower from Instructor in to 
Lecturer on South American Geography. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor George Andrew Reisner from 
Sept. 1, 1916, to Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to thank the following men for 
their services in Military Science 1: 
Major-General Leonard Wood, Captain 
Halstead Dorey, Capt. Gordon John- 
ston, Capt. Constant Cordier, Capt. 
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Robert Davis, Lieut. S. Jarman, Col. 
T. L. Livermore, Capt. J. I. Chamber- 
lain, M.V.M., Major William Chamber- 
laine, Col. W. E. Craighill, Col. W. S. 
Wood, Major C. F. Hartmann, Major 
L. T. Hillman, Col. F. L. Dodds, Major 
E. F. Geddings, Major A. E. Truby, 
Capt. H. G. Chase, M.V.M., Col. W. W. 
Stover, M.V.M., Capt. H. C. Barnes, 
Capt. J. Franklin McFadden. 


Meeting of June 21, 1916. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, securi- 
ties valued at $111,370. 

From the estate of Samuel C. Cobb, $30,000 
on account of one-fifth part of the residuum of 
his estate “‘to be kept as a fund, but not re- 
quiring it to be invested as a special fund, of 
which the income only shall be used and ap- 
plied towards the payment of the college dues 
of students in that University during their 
Freshman and Sophomore years, in such man- 
ner and for such deserving students as the 
faculty shall deem best.” 

From the estate of Helen Collamore, $10,100 
in payment of her bequest of ten thousand 
dollars, plus interest, ‘for the benefit of the 
endowment fund of the Dental Department 
of Harvard University.” 

From the estate of Helen Collamore, $2525 
in payment of her bequest of $2500, plus inter- 
est, “for the benefit of the endowment fund of 
the Arnold Arboretum.” 

From the estate of Helen Collamore, 
$1515 in payment of her bequest of $1500, 
plus interest, ‘‘for the sole use and benefit 
of the Gray Herbarium.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $1500 
for the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of 
$600, and to Messrs. Walter C. Baylies and C. 
Minot Weld for their gifts of $25 each towards 
meeting the expenses of an experimental gar- 
den for the work in Plant Genetics at the Bus- 
sey Institution and for additional furnishings 
for the dormitory at the Institution. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
to meet the expenses of printing Professor W. 
E. Byerly’s paper on the Calculus of Varia- 
tions. 
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To the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation for the gift of $375 to be 
used for the salaries of Summer School In- 
structors in Government S4 and History 870. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$300 to be credited to the General Fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. William A. Muller, for his gift of 
$254.25 to be added to the Scholarship and 
Beneficiary Money Returned Fund. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $200 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the 
gift of $120 towards the scholarship for the 
year 1915-16. 

To Professor W. B. Munro for his gift of 
$89.70, to be used as a special gift, to be ap- 
plied towards his courses in Government. 

To Mr. Henry Hornblower for his gift of 
$50 to the Peabody Museum towards the Ari- 
zona exploration fund. 

To Mr. Livingston Davis for his gift of $25 
for the purchase of books on Mauritius. 

To Mr. Frederick H. Hedge and to Miss 
Charlotte A. Hedge for their gift of a silver 
tea-pot belonging to their great-grandfather, 
Dr. William Kneeland, a Tutor in the College 
from 1754 to 1763, and some manuscripts of 
Professor Frederick Henry Hedge, Professor 
of German in the University. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Hall for his generous 
offer of $5000 in memory of his son, 
Frederic Hilborn Hall, the income to be 
used for the purchase of books for the 
Library. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Proctors: F. D. Adams, A. H. Alexander, O. 
R. Atkinson, J. W. Bell, P. Blackmur, P. Brad- 
ley, K. Bromley, W. C. Brown, Jr., A. Burk- 
hard, F. S. Cawley, H. R. Chidsey, J. W. 
Eckelberry, S. M. Foster, W. C. Greene, S. S. 
Hall, Jr., J. Harper, C. W. Hutchinson, A. F. 
Kingman, J. W. Lincoln, M. J. Logan, R. S. 
McCabe, F. R. McCook, R. McIntosh, C. A. 
McLain, R. W. Macmillan, M. Matienzo, L. 
S. Mayo, A. E. Monroe, E. F. A. Morgan, 
F. G. C. A. O'Neill, D. C. Parmenter, E. C. 
Peck, W. Perkins, G. P. Pennoyer, T. K. Rich- 
ards, T. Saville, O. G. Saxon, E. R. Schaeffer, 
S. E. Sheffy, W. H. Shepardson, L. I. Smith, 
H. E. Staples, E. B. Starbuck, P. W. Thayer, 
R. H. Trott, W. E. Vail, J. V. VanSickle, J. 
Varney, D. J. Wallace, A. Wandtke, E. C. 
Wilkins, T. E. Wright. 

Law School Advisers: J. N. Welsh, Chairman, 
C. P. Curtis, Jr., R. B. Dawson, K. C. Royall, 
C. H. Hand, Jr., C. E. Snow. 

Assistants: Joseph Wylie MacNaugher, in 


Chemistry; Edwin Martin Chamberlin, in 
Education; Floyd Henry Allport, in Philosophy 
and Psychology; Raphael Demos, Daniel Som- 
mer Robinson, Robert Lindley Murray Under- 
hill, Wesley Raymond Wells, in Philosophy; 
Christian Nusbaum, James Beebee Brinsmade, 
Irvine Clifton Gardner, Arman Edward Becker, 
Charles Grover Smith, in Physics. 

Fellow for Research: Howard Lane Black- 
well, in Physics. 

Instructors: Harry Clark and David Locke 
Webster, in Physics. 


Graduate School of Medicine. 


Associates (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
John Taylor Bottomley, Torr Wagner Harmer, 
in Surgery; Joseph William Courtney, Arthur 
Willard Fairbanks, John Jenks Thomas, in 
Neurology; John Henry Cunningham, Jr., 
Richard Frothingham O'Neil, George Gilbert 
Smith, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Walter 
Elmore Fernald, in Psychiatry; Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait, Charles Fairbank Painter, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; Allen Greenwood, Walter 
Brackett Lancaster, in Ophthalmology; Fred- 
erick Lafayette Jack, in Otology; Francis 
Joseph Keany, Harvey Parker Towle, in Der- 
matology. 

Instructors (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
Harold Woods Baker, Charles Henry Hare, in 
Gynecology; George Strong Derby, Henry 
Hill Haskell, William Norwood Souter, Fred 
Maurice Spalding, in Ophthalmology; Cleave- 
land Floyd, Calvin Gates Page, George Phippen 
Sanborn, Albert Edward Steele, in Bacteriol- 
ogy; Frank Butler Granger, in Electrotherapeu- 
tics; Henry Fox Hewes, Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, Franklin Warren White, in Medicine; 
Thomas Chittenden Hill, Frank Percival Wil- 
liams, in Proctology; Arthur Thornton Legg, 
James Warren Sever, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Oscar Richardson, in Pathology. 

Clinical Assistants (for one year from Sept. 
1, 1916): John Hammond Blodgett, Leon Ed- 
ward White, in Otology; John Edward Butler, 
Nathaniel Niles Morse, Lincoln Fleetwood 
Sise, in Anesthesia; Harold Beckles Chandler, 
Edward Keith Ellis, Charles David Jones, 
William Holbrook Lowell, Roland Chester 
Mackenzie, George Hale Ryder, Patrick 
Somers Smyth, Henry Burt Stevens, Peter 
Hunter Thompson, Edward Russell Williams, 
in Ophthalmology; Francis Patten Emerson, 
Frederick Eugene Garland, Chandler Robbins, 
Walter Babcock Swift, in Laryngology; Wil- 
liam Edwards Ladd, Daniel Francis Mahoney, 
Charles Galloupe Mixter, in Surgery; William 
Liebman, in Ophthalmology and Renigenology; 
John Leroy Lougee, in Laryngology and Otol- 
ogy; Townsend William Thorndike, in Der- 
matology. 

Assistants (for one year from Sept. 1, 1916): 
John Dresser Adams, Mark Homer Rogers, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; Philip Challis Bartlett, 
Cleaveland Floyd, John Bromham Hawes, 2d, 
Thomas Francis Leen, Nathaniel Knight 
Wood, in Medicine; William Parsons Board- 
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man, Horace Keith Boutwell, John Wilkes 
Hammond, Jr., Henry Joseph Perry, in Bacte- 
riology; Carl Hermann Bucholz, in Physical 
Therapeutics; Lesley Hinckley Spooner, in 
Bacteriology and Medicine. 

Teaching Fellow (for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916): Gordon Berry, in Laryngology. 

Voted to appoint Maurice De Wulf, 
Lecturer on Philosophy for the year 1916- 
i 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from July 1, 1916 to Feb. 1, 1917: 


Expedition to Peru under the joint auspices 
of the School of Tropical Medicine and the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy, William Lorenzo 
Moss, Chief and Medical Officer; Gladwyn 
Kingsley Noble, Zodlogist; Julio César Tello, 
Anthropologist. 

For the year 1916-17: 

Administrative Board of the Medical School, 
President Abbott Lawrence Lowell (ez officio); 
Dean Edward Hickling Bradford (ex officio), 
Chairman; Algernon Coolidge, Paul Thorndike, 
David Linn Edsall, Reid Hunt, John Lewis 
Bremer, Simeon Burt Wolbach. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor George Fillmore Swain for 
the academic year 1916-17, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Theodore Lyman 
for the second half of the academic year 
1916-17, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 

The program of the special two days’ 
meeting of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College, held on Friday and 
Saturday, May 5 and 6, 1916, was as 
follows: 

Friday, May 5: 10 a.m. Special busi- 
ness meeting of the Board in Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge. 1 p.m. Buffet 
luncheon at the Harvard Union, at which 
the Board entertained members of the 
Faculty in charge of Departments, and 
other invited guests. 3 p.m. The remain- 
der of the afternoon was set aside for 
meetings of the various Visiting Com- 
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mittees with the Staffs of the Depart- 
ments which they respectively represent, 
and the examination of such Depart- 
ments. 7.30 p.M. By invitation of 
President Lowell, the members of the 
Corporation and of the Board of Over- 
seers dined with him at his residence, 17 
Quincy St., Cambridge. 

Saturday, May 6: 10 a.m.. Adjourned 
business meeting of the Board at the new 
buildings of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge, followed 
by an inspection of the buildings. 1 p.m. 
By invitation of the Board of Governors 
of the Harvard Club of Boston, mem- 
bers of the Corporation and of the Board 
of Overseers had luncheon at the Har- 
vard Club, 374 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 


Special Meeting, May 5, 1916. 

In University Hall, Cambridge, at 10 a.m. 

The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Davis, 
Delano, Eliot, Endicott, Felton, Fish, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, Hallowell, 
Herrick, Higginson, Lamont, Marvin, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, 
W. S. Thayer, Wendell, Willson. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 13, and April 10, 1916, electing 
certain Professors, Assistant Professors 
and Instructors and reappointing James 
Homer Wright, Assistant Professor of 
Pathology, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the School of 
Architecture, and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee, it 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Judge Grant presented the Reports 
of the Committees to Visit the Law 
School, on Music, and on English, and 
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upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Dental 
School, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 6, 1916. 


In the new buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge, at 
10 a.m. 


The following 25 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
Davis, Delano, Eliot, Endicott, Felton, 
Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, 
Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, Lamont, 
Marvin, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. 
R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wendell, 
Willson. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 5, 1916, appointing Har- 
old Hitchings Burbank Tutor in the Di- 
vision of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics, from Sept. 1, 1916, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

Upon the nomination of the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day: Principal Inspector, Robert 
W. Atkins, °10. Assistant Inspectors, 
Frederick Ayer, Jr., °11, William C. 
Greene, °11, Edward Hutchins, ’11, 
Donald Munro, ’11, John A. Sweetser, 
11, William G. Taussig, ’11. 

The Board also roted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized to fill 
any vacancies that may arise in the office 
of Inspectors of Polls for the election of 
Overseers on next Commencement Day. 

The resolution offered by Mr. W. R. 
Thayer at the Stated Meeting of Jan. 
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10, 1916, that the Board request the 
President and Fellows to consider the 
advisability and expediency of printing 
the Commencement Day Program of the 
University hereafter in English instead 
of in Latin, was taken from the table, and 
after debate thereon the Board adopted 
said resolution, and voted that the same 
be transmitted to the President and 
Fellows for their consideration. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of March 27, 1916, approving new by- 
laws for the conduct of the affairs of the 
Harvard Medical School, presented to 
the Board at its Stated Meeting of April 
10, 1916, was taken from the table, and 
after debate thereon, and sundry amend- 
ments made thereto, the Board toted to 
consent to said vote. 
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Special Meeting, June 21, 1916. 

In University Hall, Cambridge, 2:30 p.m. 

The following 16 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Eliot, En- 
dicott, Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, 
Gordon, Marvin, Palmer, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Slocum, W. S. Thayer, Wendell. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Pres. Eliot was elected President 
pro tempore. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Sexton, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted 
to instruct the Secretary to enter upon 
the record of this meeting that Mr. Sex- 
ton, Mr. Marvin, and Mr. Wendell voted 
in the negative at the Adjourned Meeting 
of the Board on May 6, 1916, upon the 
adoption of the resolution recommending 
that the Commencement Day Program 
of -the University be printed hereafter 
in English instead of Latin. 

The President pro tempore announced 
that the President of the Board had ap- 
pointed Richard C. Floyd and Alan 
Gregg, both of the Class of 1911, Assist- 
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ant Inspectors of Polls for the Election 
of Overseers on Commencement Day, 
in place of William C. Greene and Don- 
ald Munro, declined. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 24, 1916, electing Perey Edward 
Raymond Associate Professor of Palzeon- 
tology, to serve from February 1, 1917, 
was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 12, 1916, that the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts conferred upon Carl 
Edward Bacon, June 24, 1896, be changed 
so as to read “Bachelor of Arts, out of 
course, as of the Class of 1895”’; amend- 
ing Statute 9 by inserting in the second 
line after the words ‘‘ Master of Arts,” 
the words “‘Bachelor of Science in the 
various branches of Engineering and 
Mining, Master of Science in the various 
branches of Engineering,” and after the 
words “Doctor of Science”’ in the eighth 
line the words “ Doctor of Engineering”’; 
appointing Cecil Kent Drinker, Instruc- 
tor of Physiology for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1916, and John Matthew 
Gries, Assistant Professor of Lumbering 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1916; estab- 
lishing the James J. Hill Professorship of 
Transportation, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 21, 1916, appointing cer- 
tain persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical School 
for the year 1916-17, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 29, 1916, to lay upon the 
table until a later meeting the vote from 
the Board of Overseers that the Com- 
mencement Day Program of the Univer- 
sity be hereafter in English instead of in 
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Latin, and after debate thereon, upon 
the motion of Mr. Wendell, the Board 
voted that consideration of said vote and 
the subject matter thereof be postponed 
until the Annual Meeting of the Board 
on September 25, 1916. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 21, 1916, conferring de- 
grees upon the persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University respect- 
ively, and the Board voted to consent to 
the conferring of said degrees, and further 
voted that the Secretary be instructed, in 
accordance with the precedents of previ- 
ous years, to make such changes as may 
be found necessary and proper to perfect 
the lists of said degrees. , 

The total number of the foregoing de- 
grees is 1134. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the 
Reports of the Visiting Committees on 
Indic Philology, on Philosophy, Psychel- 
ogy, and Social Ethics, the Germanic 
Museum, and the Fogg Art Museum 
and Department of Fine Arts, and upon 
the recommendation of said Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Forbes presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, and the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

On account of the holding of this 
Special Meeting of the Board, and its 
transaction of all business ordinarily 
transacted at the Stated Meeting of the 
Board on Commencement Day, the 
Board voted to omit the holding of the 
regular Stated Meeting of the Board on 
Commencement Day, June 22, 1916. 
Adjourned. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciates on June 14 Mr. F. P. Fish was re- 
elected a member of the Council for 7 
years; Prof. G. H. Chase, Chairman of 
the Committee on Choice of Electives 
and Adviser on College Studies, whose 
term as Associate expired at the June 
meeting, was elected an Associate with- 
out limit of term; and Prof. G. G. Wilson 
was elected an Associate for 3 years to fill 
the vacancy caused by the expiration of 
the term of Prof. Chase. The following 
members of the Academic Board were 
appointed for 1916-17: Professors E. L. 
Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. 
Smyth, A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, 
C. H. Grandgent, W. S. Ferguson. 

On June 19 the second meeting of the 
Committee on Resources was held. The 
chief business of the meeting was a report 
from the sub-committee which was ap- 
pointed in June, 1915, to consider what 
measures might be taken to unify and 
develop the gifts of past students of the 
College. The Committee brought in a 
very complete report, based on informa- 
tion gained from other colleges and from 
our own alumnz through the class secre- 
taries. After much discussion it was fin- 
ally decided that a letter should be sent 
out by the Committee on Resources to 
the permanent secretaries of all classes 
except those which had been graduated 
more than 25 years, asking that their 
gifts on their 10th and 25th anniversa- 
ries should be for the general endowment 
of the College, whether specially desig- 
nated for some fund within that endow- 
ment or not. It was also decided that 
this committee should issue a statement 
to all past students, giving the financial 
statement already sent by the committee 
to the permanent secretaries, and recom- 
mending the trial for five years of a Liv- 
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ing Endowment Fund which asks for one 
dollar or more annually from each past 
student. 

Radcliffe College has received the fol- 
lowing gifts: 100 Photographs for the li- 
brary from Miss S. P. Atkinson; $500 
from the Class of 1891 for the Radcliffe 
College Endowment Fund; $1000 from 
the Class of 1906 for the Mary Coes 
Endowment Fund for Instruction; $350 
from the Class of 1913, to be added to 
the $150 previously given by the Class, 
the entire sum to be used for a gate and 
section of wall to be named in honor of 
Miss Coes; $100 from Mrs. D. L. Pick- 
man for a gate or wall; $100 from Mrs. 
Arthur Lyman, to be used by the Com- 
mittee on Grounds for any purpose; 
$5000 in payment of the bequest of Miss 
Rose Hollingsworth, the income to be 
used to found the Polly Hollingsworth 
Scholarship, named for Miss Hollings- 
worth’s mother; $20,000 in payment of 
the bequest of Miss Helen Collamore, 
with $200 accrued interest, to be used 
for the general purposes of the College. 

At the meeting of the Council on June 
20 it was voted to reaffirm the rule about 
teacher's fees as follows: ‘“‘Any teacher 
actually engaged in teaching and regis- 
tered in Radcliffe College shall pay at 
the rate of $15 per course, provided that 
the applications made are not for courses 
given in Harvard College and open to 
Radcliffe students.” 

The College held its first Song Contest 
on the steps of Agassiz House the evening 
of May 26. An original song was sung by 
each class, and the winning song, by the 
Junior Class, was repeated. The judges 
were Miss C. L. Humphrey, Miss M. C. 
Osborne, and Mr. R. G. Appel. 

“Class Day” was Friday evening, 
June 16. President and Mrs. Briggs, Miss 
Boody, and the officers of the Senior 
Class received the guests in the living 
room; the Seniors received in the several 
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College buildings; and afterwards there 
was singing in the yard by the Seniors 
and Freshmen, and dancing in the Gym- 
nasium, Agassiz House and the yard. On 
Saturday there were class reunions, a 
“reminiscent show” in the afternoon, 
arranged by the classes of 1901, 1906, 
and 1911, and in the evening a play for 
the Seniors, the Alumne, and their 
guests — a repetition of the last Idler 
Club Play, The Arrow Maker, by Mary 
Austin. The Baccalaureate service was 
held in the First Church, Congregational, 
Sunday afternoon, June 18. Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, preached the sermon on the 
Place of Religion in Life, taking as his 
text: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment.” The Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society sang an anthem. 
The words of the Baccalaureate hymn 
were written by H. H. Worth of the Sen- 
ior Class. On Monday were the Senior 
Class exercises, a part for the classes 
of 1913, 1916, and 1919, and the Senior 
supper. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Radcliffe Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
held on June 19. The members, in an 
expression of opinion by mail, had fa- 
vored Commencement week as the time 
for the annual meeting. Two persons 
were elected to honorary membership in 
the Chapter: Josephine Peabody Marks, 
94-96, poet and playwright, and Eliza- 
beth Kimball Kendall, A.M., ’99, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of History in Welles- 
ley College. It was voted to increase the 
alumne membership from one-tenth to 
one-eighth of the total alumnz body. 
It was voted that a prize of $50, to be 
known as the Phi Beta Kappa Prize, be 
offered annually for the best piece of orig- 
inal work in any department done by a 
member of the Junior Class, to be award- 
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ed by the Academic Board on the re- 
commendation of the instructors in the 
several departments of the College, and 
tobe announced on Commencement Day. 
By invitation of the Harvard Chapter, 
the members attended the Phi Beta 
Kappa exercises held in Sanders Theatre, 
for which special seats were reserved for 
them. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on June 21 at 
11.30 a.m. Rev. J. H. Ropes offered the 
prayer, President Briggs announced the 
gifts and the awards of prizes and fellow- 
ships for the year, and a chorus of former 
and present students, under the direc- 
tion of M. W. Daniels, 00, sang. Rev. 
Henry Churchill King, President of 
Oberlin College gave the address. His 
subject was Seli-Reverence. It is in the 
light of the still larger principle of rever- 
ence for personality —a sense of the 
priceless value and inviolable sacredness 
of every human soul — that one sees 
truly the principle of self-reverence. It 
is not self-conceit — for one cannot have 
Paul’s figure in mind without seeing that 
he must remember the duty he owes to 
the other “‘members of the body,” and 
he will never forget that a large part of 
all that God has to say to him will be 
said through other men of a keener vis- 
ion and of a farther look. It is not self- 
depreciation — for through that as many 
fall as through self-conceit. True self- 
reverence is fundamental alike to char- 
acter, to influence, and to happiness. 

Dean Boody then presented the 136 
candidates for degrees, which were con- 
ferred by President Briggs as follows: 
3 A.A.’s, 97 A.B.’s, 32 A.M.’s, and 4 
Ph.D.’s. Of the A.B.’s, 50 received the 
degree without distinction, 36 cum 
laude (of whom 13 had distinction in 
special subjects), 8 magna cum laude 
(with honors), and 3 summa cum laude 
(with highest honors). Highest Final 
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Honors in the Classics were awarded to 
E. M. Sanford; Highest Honors in Eng- 
lish to E. M. Stevens and H. C. White; 
Honors in English to W. K. Best, D. F. 
Halman, E.C. Johnson, A. Nichols, R. M. 
Seymour, and M. C. Todd; and Honors 
in Romance Languages and Literatures to 
K. E. Barr and M. J. Quigley. The di- 
ploma and scholarship of the Captain 
Jonathan Fay Fund, for the member of 
each graduating class who has, during her 
whole course, by her scholarship, conduct 
and character, given evidence of the 
greatest promise, were awarded to E. M. 
Sanford. The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, 
offered annually to a Radcliffe student 
for the best original work in any depart- 
ment, was awarded to F. I. Hyams for 
her Doctor’s dissertation. The George 
B. Sohier Prize of $250 for the best thesis 
presented by a successful candidate for 
Honors in English, or in Modern Litera- 
ture in Harvard or Radcliffe was awarded 
to H. C. White. Honorable mention was 
accorded to E. C. Johnson, A. Nichols, 
and R. M. Seymour. The second Old 
Testament Prize of $40, open for compe- 
tition to undergraduates in Harvard and 
Radcliffe, was awarded to M. E. Ripley, 
of the Class of 1918. The William H. Bald- 
win Prize of $100, offered by the National 
Municipal League was awarded for the 
second time to B. V. Brown, of the Class 
of 1916. This is the fourth time that this 
prize, which is open to undergraduates in 
any college or university in the United 
States offering direct instruction in Mu- 
nicipal Government, has been awarded 
to a Radcliffe student. The first prize 
of $100, offered by the Massachusetts 
Branch of the Woman’s Peace Party for 
the best essay on any feature of construc- 
tive peace by a student in one of the 
women’s colleges in Massachusetts, was 
awarded to Mary Lee, of the Class of 
1917. 

The Radcliffe Union held its annual 
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business meeting and luncheon on June 
21 at Bertram Hall. About 125 were 
present, including 19 guests. The offi- 
cers for the coming year are as follows: 
Pres., A. D. Sheffield; vice-pres., M. C. 
Nichols; sec., R. T. Peterson, treas., M. 
W. Eckfeldt; directors, L. C. Richard- 
son, L. W. Hopkinson, F. W. Carret. 
Mrs. Briggs, Chairman of the Mary 
Coes Memorial Fund, reported that the 
fund had reached $10,087, plus interest. 
It was recommended that the Executive 
Committee take under consideration the 
annual gift of a room in the Graduate 
House rather than in Bertram Hall, and 
that it consult with the Committee on 
Halls of Residence. Mrs. Enebuske, for 
the Song Book Committee, reported that 
300 copies of the new edition had been 
sold at the College in the first two 
months. The book is on sale at the Bos- 
ton Music Co., 26 West Street, Boston. 
The Distant Work Committee (Miss 
Nichols, Chairman), reported that the 
task for which that committee was 
formed ten years ago had been in large 
part completed, for today the college 
registration shows in every class a goodly 
proportion of students coming from a 
distance. In 1905-06 the total number of 
students from outside Massachusetts was 
82; in 1911-13, 88, or practically no ad- 
vance; but in 1915-16, 155, or nearly 
double the number of tenyearsago. Miss 
Putnam, for the Bureau of Occupations, 
said that 560 positions had been filled in 
1915-16. The students who had secured 
positions through the Bureau from 
Sept. 21, 1915, to June 21, 1916, had 
earned a total of $10,181, and the 
Bureau’s expenses for that time were 
$545.72. It was voted on recommenda- 
tion of the Board that the Bulletin be 
merged in the Radcliffe Quarterly. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Radcliffe College Alumnz Association 
was held in Agassiz House on Commence- 
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ment Day, with an attendance of about 
125. The Treasurer reported having ex- 
pended $1761.31, leaving a balance on 
hand for current expenses of $302.49 and 
$2057.80 in the savings accounts. The 
reports of the Secretary, the Committee 
of Arrangements, the Scholarship, Stu- 
dents’ Aid, Emmanuel Scholarship, and 
Distant Work Committees showed an ac- 
tive year for them all. The membership 
of the Association is 1253, including 86 
out of a possible 97 members of the Class 
of 1916. The Bazaar, held in April, for 
which alumnez all over the world worked, 
netted over $2261. The supplementary 
scholarship fund was increased thereby 
to $3000, and over $941 was added to the 
Students’ Aid Fund. The first annual 
conference of Radcliffe Clubs was held 
on June 20 in Cambridge. Six of the ten 
clubs were represented. The clubs found 
that their most immediate need was 
some way to reach Radcliffe women 
newly located in their respective vicini- 
ties. The only way to do this is for each 
one who moves to send her new address at 
once to Miss Paine at the College office, 
either directly or through her Class sec- 
retary. It was voted to form an Associa- 
tion of Radcliffe Clubs which shall meet 
annually at Commencement time and 
report to the Alumne Association. K. 
Shortall, °12, of Chicago was elected 
Chairman for 1916-17. It was voted to 
contribute $100 again to the support of 
the Bureau of Occupations. The pro- 
posed new plan for choosing candidates 
for Associates was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. Henceforth candidates will 
be nominated biennially for a term of 
six years, instead of annually for a term 
of three years, and will be ineligible for 
immediate renomination. The nomina- 
tion will be by one postal vote only, the 
present second vote by Australian ballot 
on Commencement Day being omitted. 
The proposal to merge the Radcliffe Bul- 
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letin, now issued quarterly by the Rad- 
cliffe Union, with a new alumnz quar- 
terly to be issued jointly by the Union 
and the Alumnz Association, was also 
carried by a unanimous vote. E. Dodd, 
04, has been appointed Treasurer to 
complete the term of A. Sampson, ’01, 
who resigned. S. Yerxa, 94, has been 
appointed representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Massachusetts Committee of 
the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain; A. L. Crocker, ’96, reappointed 
Alumne Association member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Bureau of Occu- 
pations and Auditor for 1916-17; and 
C. L. Humphrey, 98, ex-officio member 
of the Graduate Fellowship Committee 
of the Boston Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnze. The balloting for 
candidate for Associate for the years 
1916-19 resulted in the choice of S. M. 
Dean, ’95, to succeed herself. 

The Alumne Dinner was held for the 
first time in the living room of the Har- 
vard Union. There were present 436 
alumne and 14 guests. The president, 
Miss Humphrey, introduced represen- 
tatives of the classes celebrating their 
10th and 25th anniversaries, M. Church- 
ill, ’06, and H. A. Stuart, ’91. Miss 
Boody, by touching upon some of the 
happenings of the past college year, gave 
a picture to the alumnz of what the life 
in Radcliffe has been for the year 1916- 
17. President Lowell spoke of the differ- 
ence in education of women a generation 
ago and now, and said that we have 
developed colleges in which a woman’s 
mind is trained to the same extent as a 
man’s mind; but that we do not yet know 
whether it is best to emphasize the things 
in which a woman’s mind is weak or the 
things in which it is strong. There is 
also an economic problem which college 
women ought to keep in mind — the ef- 
fect of all the troubles in Europe on oc- 
cupations for women. Mr. Robert Frost 
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repeated his Phi Beta Kappa poem The 
Bonfire, and read also several shorter 
poems. Mr. Henry L. Higginson spoke 
of the responsibility which college 
women have to-day — “‘to think and 
think ahead. ‘Preparedness’ —to fight? 
Preparedness not to fight —to do the 
right thing. This country means every- 
thing you have got—your father, 
mother, husband, lover. I can see 
nothing in this world so important as 
to weld the country together and make 
it one nation. Don’t think too much 
of yourselves, remember — I should be 
glad to see every one of you dead if it 
were necessary to save this country. If 
you don’t do your duty in this matter, I 
should be sorry that you had ever been 
to Radcliffe College.” 

Judge Cabot spoke of the larger as- 
pects of the work of the juvenile court. 
The court, he said, must know the young 
human being, his possibilities of growth, 
and what is really vital, and then must 
stimulate that growth and train it for 
greater service to the social whole. The 
duty of the court is a purely positive 
duty. Its point of view is a constructive 
one. “Those who beve been at the 
front,” he said, “‘have felt the great spirit 
of awakening — the spirit that Rupert 
Brooke stated in one of his sonnets: 

“* Now God be thanked, who has matched us 
with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and awakened us from 
sleeping.” 
It is that spirit that must come to each 
one of you, because you are always want- 
ed for something. The great thing is that 
you should be awake to the immediate 
wants and know what they mean, that 
you should be thankful that you are 
‘matched with the hour,’ that you see, 
as in the hymn of this morning, ‘the in- 
dwelling God’ throughout the ages.” 

President Briggs, at the end of his 

speech, said: “One of the wisest phi- 
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losophers I have ever known said the 
other day, ‘Faith does n’t tell you what 
you will find; but it gives you courage 
to go on looking.’ We are told that a 
university is a censer of sacred fire at 
which young men and young women 
may light their torches and go forth in- 
vigorated into the world; and there is no 
sacred fire without faith. Radcliffe Col- 
lege came out of Harvard College. The 
founder of Harvard College came out of 
Emmanuel College. The founder of 
Emmanuel College said, ‘I have planted 
an acorn which when it becomes an oak 
God alone knows what will be the fruit 
thereof.’ The founder of Harvard College 
and the founder of Emmanuel College 
died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and so it shall be with us all.” 
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The Harvard Regiment closed its first 
season of five months with an exhibition 
and review in the Stadium on the morn- 
ing of Memorial Day. After selected 
companies had illustrated the develop- 
ment of the organization in open-order 
and close-order drill, Mrs. Barrett Wen- 
dell, Jr., presented to the officers a stand 
of silk colors, the gift of a group of Bos- 
ton ladies. The Stadium pageant ended 
with a review of the Regiment by Major- 
Gen. Leonard Wood, M.D., ’84. The 
Regiment finally marched in review be- 
fore the Civil War veterans assembled 
for the exercises in Sanders Theatre, and 
President Lowell gave to Capt. Cordier 
a sword and pair of revolvers, purchased 
by a subscription raised by the students 
in recognition of the energy and time 
which Capt. Cordier contributed during 
the winter and spring. The first season 
of the Regiment saw accomplished all 
of the original aims — the students mas- 
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tered the drill codes and practised some 
elementary strategy (especially on the 
voluntary Sunday marches and “‘bat- 
tles”’ in the country), and the member- 
ship never fell below 1000. The serious 
problem now is the continuation of the 
organization next year. As long as our 
present international difficulties con- 
tinue, the Regiment seems certain to 
survive. And its future existence will 
probably be conducted, like its past, 
according to the universal wish of the 
undergraduates; that is, membership 
will be voluntary, and the Regiment will 
be a national service and a student ac- 
tivity rather than a compulsory part of 
the academic curriculum. 

The students’ big share in the coun- 
try’s defensive machinery was strikingly 
shown by the two or more score of Sen- 
iors who wore khaki uniforms under 
their gowns in the Commencement pro- 
cession and by the hundred lower class- 
men who spent all or part of Class Day 
week at the Massachusetts militia camp 
at Framingham. But a more substantial 
contribution to the nation was a week’s 
campaign for preparedness early in 
June, opening with a large mass meeting 
and speeches by Capt. Cordier, Perey D. 
Haughton, '99, Maj. H. L. Higginson, 
’55, and Prof. W. E. Hocking, ’01. Re- 
cruiting for the voluntary summer 
camps formed the chief business of the 
week, the total enrolment of under- 
graduates jumping in six days from 400 
to 624. The relative interest in the 
several branches of military service may 
be seen from the detailed enlistment 
figures: Plattsburg junior camp, 408; 
Long Island aviation camp, 83; Platts- 
burg senior camp, 82; naval training 
cruise, 49. The large difference between 
the navy and Plattsburg may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the army 
camps have already been tried out and 
established. 
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At the side of this growing activity in 
American military affairs, undergradu- 
ate work in the European war zone is 
increasing. Every six months about 20, 
all that vacancies can be found for, go 
over to drive ambulances in France. 
Only this spring and summer a new field 
has been opened by the exhaustion of 
the supply of Oxford and Cambridge men 
who have been filling the Y.M.C.A. 
service in the British and Indian armies. 
E. C. Carter, 00, in charge of the work 
east of Suez, spent May and June in the 
United States reorganizing his staff, and 
in July the following delegations sailed 
to act for one year as Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries in the British expeditionary 
forces in Mesopotamia and East Africa: 
Harvard, 8; Princeton, 6, Cornell, 3; 
Michigan, 3; Yale, 2. 

Compulsory membership in the Union 
has been violently discussed and finally 
approved by the Student Council and 
the four classes, and needs only a vote 
of the Corporation to be set in motion. 
Hardly more than half of the College 
was interested in the welfare of the 
Union even enough to vote, the general 
poll resulting in 926 affirmative and 308 
negative ballots. Serious thinkers, es- 
pecially those who hope to increase our 
enrolment from the west and south, 
argue that compulsory membership is a 
direct violation of Pres. Lowell's policy, 
for no sooner have we raised the tuition 
cost to $200 and announced that the 
increase will swallow up the miscellane- 
ous charges for Infirmary and labora- 
tories, than we add a new $6 or $7 fee, 
making the tuition really $207. Many 
believe that compulsory membership is 
necessary because the Union is too vital 
a part of our life to be sacrificed, and that 
no system of voluntary membership can 
make it self-supporting. In their opin- 
ion the proper solution, which at present 
is merely a hope rather than a probabil- 
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ity, will be for the Corporation to include 
Union membership in the regular tuition 
fee, try to abolish the taxes, and insist 
that the Union be conducted with less 
waste and under more efficient manage- 
ment. 

The records of voluntary social serv- 
ice by students under the direction of 
Phillips Brooks House show that 500 
have participated in organized work as 
follows: Leaders of boys’ clubs, 195; 
teachers, 177; entertainers, 70; speakers, 
13; juvenile court officers, 7; Associated 
Charities workers, 5; miscellaneous, 20. 
W. Willcox, Jr., °17, and W. I. Tibbetts, 
’17, who have been in charge of the social 
service organization for 1915-16, have 
been reappointed chairman and secre- 
tary, respectively. 

The Crimson board for next year has 
been organized as follows: Pres., E. A. 
Whitney, 717, of Augusta, Me.; manag- 
ing editor, W. H. Meeker, 17, of New 
York; business manager, W. D. Kelley, 
$d, °17, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; editorial 
chairman, G. B. Blaine, 17, of Taunton; 
sec., W. Richmond, Jr., ’18, of Little 
Compton, R.I. The editors added to the 
board at the spring elections were: W. 
Fleming, ’17, of New York; R. H. Gar- 
rison, ’18, of Brookline; F. E. Parker, 
Jr., 18, of Bay City, Mich.; D. M. Little, 
Jr., "18, of Salem; P. N. Rhinelander, 
"18, of Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.; H. Bridg- 
man, 19, of Salem; C. W. Cook, ’19, of 
Worcester. 

The 1916-17 officers of the Monthly 
will be: Pres., C. G. Paulding, °18, of 
Cold Spring, N.Y.; sec., R. Littell, 718, 
of New York; treas., T. Nelson, ’18, of 
Hubbard Woods, Ill.; adv. manager, 
W. Burry, Jr., 718, of Chicago, Ill. New 
editors have been chosen as follows: H. 
Henderson, °17, of Hingham; D. E. 
Lynn, ’18, of Youngstown, O.; A. K. 
McComb, 718, of Boston; D. G. Poore, 
717, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. F. 
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Reniers, °16, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 
Whittlesey, ’18, of Pittsfield. 

Three new institutions were added to 
the undergraduate drama during May, 
the Circolo Italiano and the Menorah 
Society coming into this field for the first 
time and the Cercle Francais undertak- 
ing a spring production besides its an- 
nual fall one. The Circolo presented a 
comedy by Guiseppe Giacosa, the Men- 
orah Society gave a dramatization of 
the Book of Job, and the Cercle offered 
piece, Servir, a war 
The casts 


as its principal 
drama by Henri Lavedan. 
were as follows: 

Circolo Italiano; Chi Lascia la Via Vee- 


chia per la Nuova sa quel che Lascia e 
non sa quel che Trova. 


Piero, A. G. Perez, '16 
Eva, Miss Felicita Pellegrini 
Luisa, Miss Antoinette A. Gregory 
Mario, G. C. Wood, '16 
Filippo, V. H. Willard, ’18 


Una serva, Miss Leslie C. Towse 


Menorah Society; Book of Job. 


Satan, M. Roth, '17 
Job, W. M. Silverman, ’18 
Bildad, L. S. Levy, °17 
Zophar, W. Hettleman, ’19 
Eliphaz, J. Auslander, '17 
Elihu, D. Lewis, '16 
Voice out of the Whirlwind, H. Epstein, '16 
Choregus, J. Watchmaker, '16 


Cercle Francais; Servir. 


Colonel Eulin, H. Scholle, ’18 
Lieutenant Eulin, R. D. Longyear, '18 
General Gerard, F. C. De Wolf, uC 
Madame Eulin, Doris Halman, 1916 
Pauline, Marjorie Williams, 1917 
Le Ministre de la Guerre, G. P. Slade, ’17 


Edgar et sa Bonne 


Edgar, J. B. Beebe-Center, '19 
M. Veauvardin, L. M. Quirin, ’'19 
Henriette, Ethel Keep, 1916 


Madame Beaudeloche, 
Margaret Carver, 1918 
Mary Corner Reed, 1919 
A. Cooper, ’17 


Florestine, 
Le Notaire, 


The University Glee Club has been 
given a room on the first floor of the 
Music Building as its permament home. 
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The formal house-warming was a recep- 
tion on May 22, with many former mem- 
bers of the Club and the officers of the 
Music Department as guests. The presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Musical 
Clubs next year will be W. P. White- 
house, 2d, 717, of Portland, Me., and 
J. K. Berry, Jr., 18, of Providence, R.I. 
At the annual meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Musical Council, A. F. Picker- 
nell, ’14, of Englewood, N.J., and N. L. 
Tibbetts, 15, of Winchester, were re- 
elected president and secretary. R. T. 
Fry, ’17, of Claremont, N.H., was chosen 
manager of the 1917 intercollegiate glee 
club meet. 

The Freshman Musical Clubs, after 
sleeping through 1918’s first year, were 
revived and gave the usual series of local 
entertainments. The climax of the 1919 
season was the Freshman Jubilee, where 
the class Musical Clubs gave a concert 
and the Smith Halls Glee Club defeated 
Gore and Standish in a competitive sing- 
ing contest. 

The Pierian Sodality has repeated its 
mistake of a year ago in choosing a pro- 
fessional conductor. Experienced lead- 
ership of some sort is, of course, nec- 
essary. It can be secured, as in the 
Musical Clubs or major sports, by having 
the coach supervise practice and do all 
the teaching, then forcing the club or 
team to go through its concert or game on 
the genius of undergraduate officers. A 
professional has no place on the platform, 
and it is unfortunate that for a shade of 
artistic achievement the Pierian will 
sacrifice the amateur ideals that govern 
all other student activities. The 1916- 
17 officers of the Pierian are: Conductor, 
Modesté E. Alloo; pres., W. J. Brown, 
17, of Plymouth; vice-pres., A. S. Cool- 
idge, 1G., of Pittsfield; sec., W. S. Lib- 
bey, °18, of Lewiston, Me.; treas., P. D. 
Woodbridge, °17, of West Newton; 
manager, D. O. Woodbury, ’18, of Ogun- 
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quit, Me.; asst. manager, L. B. Drake, 
"18, of Lewiston, Me. 

The Freshmen tied with Yale and 
Princeton in the triangular debate on 
the question of Philippine independence. 
The 1919 negative team beat Yale in 
Sanders Theatre, but the affirmative 
lost at Princeton. — The officers of the 
Memorial Society for next year are: 
Pres., W. C. Lane, ’81; vice-pres., B.S. 
Hurlbut, ’87; sec., W.J. R. Taylor, 17, of 
Rochester, N.Y.; archivist, R. W. Bab- 
cock, 17, of Albany, N.Y.; treas., W. D. 
Canaday, °17, of Newcastle, Ind. — A 
Woodrow Wilson Club with an active 
membership of 80 has been formed, 
the support coming chiefly from the 
Graduate Schools. —The second year 
class of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration elected R. T. Davis, 
14, of Somerville, marshal, and E. J. 
Hickey, Jr., 2G.B., of Detroit, Mich., 
permanent secretary. — D. Gregg, ’18, 
of Brookline, won the cup offered by 
the Aero Club for the best design and 
model of a 60 horse power hydro-aero- 
plane. A full-sized machine will be built 
from the model next year and operated 
by the Club in the summer of 1917. 
The officers of the Aero Club are: Pres., 
E. H. Bean, 717, of Melrose; sec.-treas., 
G. B. Woods, ’19, of Winchester; mem- 
ber of executive committee, C. D. Rans- 
com, 17, of Mattapan. — The Menorah 
Society commemorated its decennial 
anniversary with a banquet at the Bos- 
ton City Club, the speakers being Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Law School, Prof. 
D. G. Lyon, Dr. J. L. Magnes of New 
York, and the Hon. Abram I. Elkus, 
U.S. Ambassador to Turkey. — A. G. 
Paine, ’17, of Spokane, Wash., and J. H. 
Spitz, 17, of Brookline, won the two 
prizes offered by the Massachusetts 
Peace Society in a contest conducted by 
the Speakers’ Club. — The Deutscher 
Verein has elected the following officers: 
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Pres., G. Priester, 3G., of Cambridge; 
vice-pres., V. W. Knauth, °18, of New 
York; sec., M. Roth, 717, of Scranton, 
Pa.; treas., E. R. Mitton, ’19, of Brook- 
line. — The Cosmopolitan Club has 
chosen the following officers: Pres., P. 
Campos, 16, of Ponce, Porto Rico; vice- 
pres., P. G. Wolo, °17, of Grand Cess, 
Liberia, and N. C. Culolias, 1L., of Ar- 
cadia, Greece; sec., W. T. Gunraj, °17, 
of Berbice, British Guiana; treas., F. L. 
Oweller, ’17, of Elizabethtown, Pa. — 
W. Siltz, 17, of Lakewood, Ohio, has 
been elected secretary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa.— L. D. Le Fevre, ’17, of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., will captain the 
University chess team next year. The 
new leaders of the Chess Club are: Pres., 
R. K. Kenna, 17, of Sussex, Eng.; vice- 
pres., E. T. King, ’18, of Cambridge, and 
O. Maass, 2G., of Montreal, Can.; sec.- 
treas., R. G. Sloane, ’19, of Port Wash- 
ington, L.I., N.Y. —R. C. Kelley, 717, 
of Dorchester, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Association of Illustrated 
College Magazines. 
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Baseball. 


The University team won an undis- 
puted claim to the Eastern college cham- 
pionship, winning 22 and tying 1 of the 
26 contests on the schedule. Of the 3 
defeats, those by Brown and Boston Col- 
lege were balanced by victories over the 
same teams, while that by Catholic Uni- 
versity came on the April Southern trip 
and did not affect the championship. 
Harvard downed Dartmouth for the 
first time since 1908. The University led 
all the way, but Whitney pitched care- 
lessly in the late innings, allowing the 
Green team to score 8 runs. The Eastern 
title really hinged on the game with 
Tufts, where after fighting 10 tie innings, 
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Harvard won by 4 successive bases on 
balls. 

Harvard made a clean sweep of the 
triangular series with Yale and Prince- 
ton. Opportune hitting downed Prince- 
ton in successive games, while Mahan led 
the defensive work by good pitching, 
never allowing the opposing batsmen to 
come within striking distance. The Yale 
series also lasted only 2 games, chiefly 
because of a ninth-inning rally in the 
opening contest at New Haven. The 
two teams alternated in the Jead until the 
final inning, when with the bases full G. 
A. Percy, 18, hit the first ball pitched 
into the left-field crowd for 3 bases. The 
climax of Coach Mitchell’s training came 
in the final game in Cambridge. It was 
a pitcher’s battle, and although Yale 
made one run on errors, it never had a 
chance to win. 

The box scores of the two Yale games 
follow: 

First Game. 
New Haven, June 20. 
HARVARD. 


a.b. 
4 


o 
~ 


Knowles, L.f..... 
Mahan, Lf...... 
Petey, TA .6c.00% 
Bothfeld, s.s.... 
Whitney, p 


| OP PeR DP PRP 
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o | ececooooooocos 
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Johnson, 8.8..... 


| OOP POD PR WP Or: 
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33 
*Batted for Garfield in the ninth. 
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Sacrifice hit — Whitney. Stolen bases — 
Harte, Mahan. Two-base hit — Beal. Three- 
base hits — Munson, Percy. Bases on balls 
— off Whitney, 2, off Garfield, 1. Left on bases 
— Harvard 4, Yale, 8. Struck out —by Whit- 
ney, 6, by Garfield, 1. Hit by pitched ball — 
Vaughn, Shepley. Time — 1h. 58m. Umpires 
— Westervelt and Conway. Attendance — 
15,000. 


Second Game. 
Cambridge, June 21. 


HARVARD. 
a.b. r. OR. po a. e@ 
Coolidge, c.f..... 3° 2 1 tf @ ® 
Nash, lb....... 2 8@ tt RP 8 8 
Abbot, 2b...... a. + & 3 42 8 
Safford, c..... 5 ee © @ @ 6 8 
ee “0 8 6&6 3 8 
> A eee " se 8 ££ 2. 4 
Paerey, f.4....2< 7 &t its & © 
Fripp, LU... 26s 2 8 9 
Garritt, l.f..... : sr e © 6S 
Bothfeld, s.s.... oe © ££ & & 
TSOG) OB s< 0455s 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Harrison, p..... ss of @ @ 2 + 
UME 5-10 0\9 3 £4 2 i 3 
YALE. 
a.b. r. BAL po. a. e. 
Johnson, 8.8..... 2 09 © ¢ f 
i. 4 0 1 1 2 ® 
Vaughn, c.f..... 3 01 1 0 0 
| ae | ee 4 0O ins @ 
Shepley, r.f..... ££ te © 0 @ 
Munson, c...... Ss 8 8 3 @ @ 
Armstrong, 3b... at @ 2 «= @ 
Kinney, 3b..... oe OC Oe Oe 8 
Early, If....... zs @ F €4.2% § 
Watrous, p..... 2 0 0 0 38 1 
oo 0 0 0 0 0 0 
fo ee 3 1 42 10 32 
*Ran for Munson in the fifth. 
123456789 
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Sacrifice hits — Nash, 2, Fripp, Bothfeld, 
Vaughn, Armstrong, Early. Stolen Bases — 
Nash, Abbot. Two-base hit — Percy. Bases 
on balls— off Harrison, 1, off Watrous, 4. Left 
on bases — Harvard, 4, Yale, 4. Struck out — 
by Harrison, 7, by Watrous, 3. Double plays 
— Bothfeld to Nash, Abbot to Nash. Time — 
1h. 40 m. Umpires — Conway and Westervelt. 


The past series leaves the University 
distinctly ahead of Yale in baseball. 
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Although our rivals have won 67 to our 
65 games, Harvard has triumphed in 24 
of the annual series, while Yale has 
only 18 victories to its credit. The men 
who won their ““H”’ for the first time 
this year are: J. T. Beal, 2d, °17, of New- 
ton; H. S. Bothfeld, °17, of Newton; 
C. L. Harrison, Jr., ’18, of Cincinnati, O.; 
J. Knowles, Jr., ’18, of Cambridge; G. A. 
Percy, ’18, of Arlington; T. H. Safford, 
16, of Watertown. L. Higgins, °18, of 
Boston, won the competition for second 
assistant manager. 

G. E. Abbott, 17, of Andover, was 
elected captain of the University team 
for 1917. Abbot has played a consist- 
ently brilliant game at second base for 
the past two seasons, has batted over 
.250, and has showed a good knowledge of 
the game and of leadership. He prepared 
at Noble and Greenough’s, and was cap- 
tain of the 1917 Freshman team. 

The record of the team for May and 
June was: 

May 4, H., 5; Virginia, 0. 
6, H., 4; Penn., 0. 
10, H., 6; Brown, 0. 
12, H., 4; Amherst, 1. 
20, H., 9; Princeton, 5. 
24, H., 11; Dartmouth, 8. 
27, H., 4; Holy Cross, 0. 
30, Brown, 8; H., 1. 
June 1, H., 2; Williams, 0. 
3, H., 5; Princeton, 1. 
7, Boston College, 3; H., 1. 
13, H., 4; Tufts, 3. 
16, H., 7; Boston College, 0. 
20, H., 5; Yale, 2. 
21, H., 4; Yale, 1. 


The batting averages of the players 
who took part in most of the games 
through the season were: 

g. a.b. r. bh. b.b. 8.0. pue. 


Bb ts -caceenn 26 97 20 38 9 6 .391 
pS re 18 45 6515 3 7 .333 
oh) re 26 91 20 32 16 15 .329 
aa 20 671019 3 6 .298 
OD OG i 56:<a-vic3's 26 97 2625 8 9 .257 
Knowles....... 16 61 615 4 6 .245 
eee 21 69 111413 1 .202 
MIN osivn soc. 26 102 13 19 14 9 .186 
Bothfeld....... 16 40 4 311 1 .075 
ee 17 6 S& 1 8S 2 O87 
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Second Team. 

The second team lost its game to the 
Yale seconds principally because Wat- 
rous of the victors struck out 11 batsmen 
and hit a home run and a three-base hit. 
W. J. Murray, 18, of Natick, made the 
best record for Harvard, accepting seven 
chances in right field, knocking out one 
hit, and stealing three bases. The record 
of the team through May was: 

May 9, H. 2d, 5; Queen Quality, 4. 
13, Andover, 5; H. 2d, 2. 


22, H. 2d, 8; Andover, 2. 
30, Yale, 2d, 3; H. 2d, 1. 


Freshman Team. 


The 1919 team closed a somewhat un- 
successful season by losing 5 out of 8 
games, including a 4 to 0 defeat at the 
hands of Yale at New Haven on Me- 
morial Day. The following won their 
numerals for playing in the Yale game: 
J. A. Beaman, of Princeton; R. H. Bond, 
of Everett; E. L. Burrill, Jr., of New 
York; E. L. Casey (captain), of Natick; 
H. Coolidge, of Brookline; P. H. Currier, 
of Wellesley Hills; W. B. Felton, of Ha- 
verford, Pa.; C. F. Fuller, of New York; 
R. E. Gross, of West Newton; J. W. 
Henderson, of Cambridge; G. Hubbard, 
Jr., of Boston; N. H. Kerr, of Brookline; 
J. L. Leighton, of Monadnock, N.H.; 
R. M. Lloyd, Jr. (manager), of New 
York; W. W. McLeod, of Malden; R. D. 
Sears, Jr., of Boston; P. Zach, of Rox- 
bury. The games played during May 
resulted as follows: 

May 4, Dean, 14; 1919, 1. 
, Worcester, 2; 1919, 0. 
, 1919, 3; Milton, 1. 
3, Exeter, 17; 1919, 2. 
, 1919, 4; Groton, 2. 
2, 1919, 2; Rindge, 1. 


, Andover, 4; 1919, 3. 
, Yale Freshmen, 4; 1919, 0. 


Crew. 


A clean sweep in the three major 
races at New London on June 23, again 
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put the Crimson crew ahead of the Blue, 
for Harvard has now won 28 to Yale’s 27 
of the annual regattas. The victories at 
New London were the climax of a bril- 
liant season made successful by a com- 
bination of excellent material and the 
new coaching system of Mr. Robert F. 
Herrick, ’90, and William Haines. Al- 
though Princeton beat the University in 
the first race of the year, the early season 
saw a well developed crew, for Harvard 
led Cornell by nearly two lengths in the 
race in the Charles River Basin. The 
chief accident of the season was the loss 
of K. B. G. Parson, 16, one of the 
strongest men on the squad, who gave up 
rowing on his doctor's orders. Through 
the season there were few changes in the 
crew on any account, the first day at Red 
Top being exceptional in that A. Potter, 
"17, and J. C. White, °17, were both 
dropped from the University boat. 

Victory by 43 lengths over Yale in the 
final race of the year was especially not- 
able because the University crew covered 
the 4 miles down-stream in 20 min., 2sec., 
8 seconds better than the record time of 
the Yale crew 28 years ago. Harvard 
burst into the lead with a splendid get- 
away, and even for the brief moment at 
the eighth of a mile mark when Yale 
was ahead, the University boat was ob- 
viously stronger. The Blue oarsmen 
made many mistakes. Twice Capt. Low 
was rowing ahead of his boat; Meyer, 
number 7, splashed badly; and the cox- 
swain steered his craft almost directly 
into the two-mile flag. On the contrary, 
C. C. Lund, 716, directed the Harvard 
boat coolly, and every man was pulling 
a long, powerful stroke. 

The two morning victories were much 
closer than the University’s. Yale 1919 
led through a mile and a half, but 
lost when the Freshmen turned loose 
their great reserve power in a final spurt. 
The second crew rowed even with Yale 
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for the opening half-mile, but slowly 
pulled away and led by a length at the 
finish. 

The first day of the regatta showed 
little difference between the two univer- 
sities. The Freshman four-oared was vic- 
torious by a margin of 3 lengths. In 
spite of a belated spurt, however, the 
Harvard graduates could not overcome 
the early lead of their Yale rivals. 

The summary of the regatta follows: 


Official times. 
UNIVERSITY EIGHTS. 


Harvard’s time — is: 
SS SOS See er err ae 2 30 
Re capone: na segs kaon aioe 5 00 
CUES ca re 7 28 
iN ee ere 10 03 
Two and one-half miles........... 12 28 
Si | a rr 14 58 
Three and one-half miles......... 17 30 
NOT MINN (ok ae -5'5: cones a wieie s 9 Grae 20 02 
Yale’s time for the four miles....... 20 17 


FRESHMAN EIGHTS. 
Harvard. Yale. 


m. 8. m. 8. 
Be SNE sss x a's ce sae 2 13 2 10 
BS hint a ip aes ae ka ee 4 39 4 35 
Mile and a half......... 7 08 7 03 
RUG TNNON sos 0 5 & 4.000 00 9 363-5 9 39 


SECOND UNIVERSITY EIGHTS. 


m. 8. m. 8. 

WARING oie vices eae es 2 28 2 28 

RS is oo cheiie 5 5 06 5 08 

Mile and a half......... 7 51 7 53 

ft |. 2 re 10 25 10 27 
FRESHMAN FOURS. 

a 5 49 6 00 
GRADUATES’ EIGHT. 

OE WING i siscniccccdscans 6 03 6 02 


The orders of the crews were: 


Harvard. — Bow, H. B. Cabot, '17, of 
Brookline; 2, Capt. D. P. Morgan, Jr., '16, of 
New York; 3, J. Talcott, Jr., 16, of New York; 
4, J. C. White, 2d, ’17, of Boston; 5, A. Cool- 
idge, '17, of Boston; 6, M. Taylor, ’18, of Bos- 
ton; 7, H. A. Quimby, '18, of Springfield; 
stroke, C. C. Lund, ’16, of Boston; cox., H. L. 
F. Kreger, ’16, of Fairfield, Me. 

Yale. — Bow, E. R. N. Harriman; 2, M. M. 
Whittlesey; 3, Capt. S. Low, 2d; 4, J. R. Shel- 
don; 5, A. D. Sturtevant; 6, J. B. Fitzpatrick; 
7, C. Meyer; stroke, G. F. Lawrence, cox., T. 
Lashar. 

Harvard second. — Bow, C. Higginson, '17, 


of Boston; 2, F. W. Busk, ’16, of New York; 
3, R. F. Herrick, Jr., 16, of Milton; 4, T. E. 
Stebbins, '17, of New York; 5, J. W. Midden- 
dorf, ’16, of Baltimore, Md.; 6, H. S. Midden- 
dorf, '16, of Baltimore, Md.; 7, A. Potter, '17, 
of Brookline; stroke, R. R. Brown, '17, of 
Utica, N.Y.; cox, A. A. Cameron, '17, of West- 
ford. 

Yale second. — Bow, Hadley; 2, Gilfillan; 
3, Munson; 4, Gamble; 5, Fox; 6, Kositzky; 
7, MacNaughton; stroke, Hyatt; cox., Pratt. 

Harvard, 1919. — Bow, A. Thorndike, Jr., 
of Boston; 2, W. R. Odell, of Chicago, IIl.; 
3, C. R. Richards, of Washington, D.C.; 4, 
G. L. Batchelder, Jr., of Medford; 5, F. Park- 
man, of Boston; 6, F. B. Whitman, of Cam- 
bridge; 7, G. D. Leighton, of Tunckhanna, Pa.; 
stroke, Capt. R. S. Emmet, ’19, of South Sa- 
lem, N.Y.; cox., D. H. Read, of New York. 

Harvard Graduates. — Bow, R. M. Tappan, 
‘08; 2, E. W. Farley, ’07; 3, E. C. Bacon, ’10; 
4, G. Derby, ’96; 5, J. B. Ayer, '03; 6, R. W. 
Cutler, ’11; 7, G. F. Stratton, ’13; stroke, B. 
Harwood, ’15; cox., C. T. Abeles, 713. 

Yale Graduates. — Bow, W. A. Harriman, 
'14; 2, H. Street, '14; 3, T. B. Denegre, '15; 
4, F. C. Bugbee, '13; 5, H. McHenry, '15; 6, C. 
Bennitt, '15: 7, C. D. Wiman, ’15; stroke, 
H. Morse, 15; cox., P. Barnum, '12. 

Harvard 1919 four. — Bow, Cobb; 2, Free- 
man; 3, Brewer; stroke, Canfield; cox., Mitch- 
ell. 

Yale 1919 four. — Bow, Randall; 2, Cobb; 3, 
Walker; stroke, Enders; Cox., Grieb. 


H. B. Cabot, *17, of Brookline, was 
elected captain of the University crew 
for next year. Cabot rowed at bow in 
the first boat this year, and in 1915 
pulled at number 7. He is 21 years old, 
is 5 feet, 11 inches tall, and weighs 172 
pounds. 

The mid-season regatta of May 20 in 
the Charles River Basin gave Harvard 
four victories — two each over Cornell 
and Yale. Although an even race had 
been expected between the first boats of 
Harvard and Cornell, the University 
got away with a half length lead at the 
start. The Cornell oarsmen exhausted 
themselves with a 40 strokes to the min- 
ute pace and gradually slipped back, so 
that the University finished a full two 
lengths ahead. The Freshmen followed 
much the same tactics as the University, 
jumping into the lead and crossing the 
line half a length in front of their oppo- 
nents. 
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The complete summary follows: 


Harvard-Cornell University eight race. — 
Won by Harvard (Stroke, C. C. Lund, '16; 
7, H. A. Quimby, '18; 6, H.S. Middendorf, ’16; 
5, J. Talcott, Jr., 16; 4, D. P. Morgan, '16; 
3, H. B. Cabot, Jr., °17; 2, J. C. White, 2d, ’17; 
bow, A. Potter, Jr., '17; cox., H. L. F. Kreger, 
16) in 9 min. 47 sec.; second, Cornell (Stroke, 
J. L. Collyer; 7, G. E. Lund; 6, A. A. Cushing; 
5, C. A. Worn; 4, F. Nelms, Jr.; 3. L. G. Brow- 
er; 2, R. G. Bird; bow, E. Fernow; cox., D. H. 
Chanler, Jr.) in 9 min., 54 sec. : 

Harvard-Cornell Freshman eight race. — 
Won by Harvard 1919 (Stroke, R.S. Emmet; 7, 
F. Parkman; 6, G. L. Batchelder; 5, A. Thorn- 
dike, Jr.; 4, W. R. Odell; 3, C. F. Richards; 
2, F. B. Whitman; bow, D. Leighton; cox., D. 
H. Read) in 9 min. 59 sec.; second, Cornell 
(Stroke, A. Alve; 7, F. E. Quick; 6, H. A. Short; 
5, P. B. Chase; 4, C. W. Jefferson; 3, W. L. 
Webster; 2, F. A. Pincoffs; bow, J. K. Aimes; 
cox., F. Hendrie) in 10 min., 1 sec. 

Harvard-Yale champion class crews. — Won 
by Sophomore crew (Stroke, F. G. Balch, Jr.; 
7, D. L. Moody; 6, P.M. Cabot; 5, T. H. Fish- 
er; 4, C. L. Poor; 3, W. A. Read, Jr.; 2, H. G. 
Simonds; bow, 8S. M. Gray; cox., M. Hawkins) 
in 9 min., 56 sec.; second, Yale junior crew 
(Stroke, Green; 7, Lane; 6, Landon; 5, Bart- 
lett; 4, Koehne; 3, Deering; 2, Byrne; bow, 
Walker; cox., Oliver) in 10 min., 17 sec. 

Harvard-Yale championship, single sculls. — 
Won by N. P. Darling, '17; second, S. G. 
Gaillard (Yale); third, G. F. Talbot, '16; 
fourth, H. S. Duncombe (Yale). Time, 6 min. 
52 sec. 


The results of other spring races were: 


May 6. — 1919 seconds defeated Exeter at 
Exeter. Time, 2 min., 33 4-5 sec., for half mile. 

May 9.— 1918 won interclass champion- 
ship in the Basin; second, 1918 seconds; third, 
1916; fourth, 1917. 

May 13.— Annual Regatta of American 
Rowing Association on Schuylkill River, Phila- 
delphia. N. P. Darling, ’17, won single sculls 
championship. University seconds beat Yale 
third crew and Princeton seconds in their heat, 
and finished second to Syracuse in the junior 
college eight race. The Union Boat Club of 
Boston won the Stewards’ Cup, leading the 
Yale seconds and the University seconds (the 
last being tired by their two previous races). 

May 18. — Second annual Harvard invita- 
tion regatta in the Basin. First school fours. — 
Won by Noble and Greenough; second, Brook- 
line High. Lead, one length. Novice singles. — 
Won by C. D. Murray, '19; second, A. Lippitt, 
19; third, C. O’Connor, uC. Lead, one foot. 
Centipede race. — Won by Union Boat Club; 
second, Weld Boat Club. Lead, one length. 
School eights. — Won by Noble and Greenough, 
second, Roxbury Latin. Lead, two lengths. 
Wherry race. — Won by N. L. Harris, '19; 
second, E. Holt, ’18. Lead, four lengths. Car- 
roll Cup and Junior Singles (runner-up con- 
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sidered winner of Junior singles). — Won by 
N.P. Darling, ’17; second, J. Hunt, ’19; third, 
G. F. Talbot, ’16. Lead, five lengths. 


Crack. 


The University track team lost its two 
spring dual meets to Yale and Cornell 
and finished eighth in the intercollegiate 
championship. This failure can be di- 
rectly assigned to a specific fault — lack 
of material for the field events. In the 
Yale meet, for instance, points in the 
running events were exactly divided, but 
in the field events Harvard made only 
83 to Yale’s 314. There can be no criti- 
cism of the coaching system or of the 
work of the members of the squad. The 
trouble was that, though the experience 
of 1915 proved the possibilities of weld- 
ing a team out of a mass of mediocre ma- 
terial (provided the mass were great 
enough), there was a mere handful of 
candidates for the field events. The bulk 
of the team’s strength lay in 3 runners, 
W. J. Bingham, °16, E. A. Teschner, ’17, 
and W. Willcox, Jr., °17. Captain Bing- 
ham won the half mile against Cornell 
and Yale. In the intercollegiates he 
pushed Meredith of Pennsylvania closely 
when the latter broke the record, Bing- 
ham’s time being 1 min., 53 sec., the fast- 
est half ever made by a Harvard man. 
Teschner won both dashes in the dual 
meets, and Willcox scored two victories 
in the 440-yard race. 

The summary of the May contests: 


At Ithaca, May 6. 


Cornell, 83; Harvard, 34. 


100-yard dash. — Won by E. A. Teschner, 
°17; second, Van Winkle (C.); third, W. Moore 
"18. Time, 10 sec. 
* 220-yard dash. — Won by E. A. Teschner, 
"17; second, Van Winkle (C.); third, Bartsch 
(C.). Time, 22 sec. 

440-yard dash. — Won by W. Willcox, Jr., 
"17; second, Crim (C.); third, Shelton (C.), 
Time, 49 sec. 

880-yard run.— Won by Wa J. Bingham, 
’16; second, A. Biddle, '16; third, Beckwith 
(C.). Time, 1 min., 54 2-5 sec. 
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One-mile run. — Won by Windnagle (C.); 
second, Irish (C.); third, R. D. Campbell, '17. 
Time, 4 min., 23 4-5 sec. 

Two-mile run. — Won by Potter (C.); sec- 
ond, Hoffmire (C.); third, Corwith (C.). Time, 
9 min. 35 3-5 sec. 

120-yard high hurdles. — Won by Gubb 
(C.); second, Watt (C.); third, Millard (C.). 
Time, 15 2-5 sec. 

220-yard low hurdles. — Won by Watt (C.); 
second, Acheson (C.); third, Lyford (C.). 
Time, 25 2-5 sec. 

High-jump.—W on by Richards (C.); second, 
J. O. Johnstone, ’16; third, McLaren (C.) and 
Cady (C.) tied. Height, 5 ft., 11 3-4 in. 

Pole-vault. — Won by Foss (C.); second, G. 
G. Haydock, ’16; third, Cheney (C.). Height, 
12 ft., 3 3-4 in. 

Broad-jump. — Won by Culbertson (C.); 
second, H.W. Minot, ’17; third, Richards (C.). 
Distance, 22 ft., 5 in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by McCormick (C.); 
second, Jewett (C.); third, Hageman (C.). 
Distance, 141 ft., 9 in. 

Shot-put. — Won by Richards (C.); second, 
Howell (C.); third, Moore (C.). Distance, 44 
ft., 6 in. 


At Cambridge, May 18. 


Yale, 634; Harvard, 403. 


100-yard dash. — First heat. — Won by E. 
A. Teschner, ’17; second, G. E. Keeler (Y.); 
third, H. I. Treadway (Y.). Time, 10 sec. 
Second heat. — Won by C. M. Jones (Y.); 
second, H. Berg (Y.); third, C. M. Stewart 
(Y.). Time, 10 1-5 sec. Final heat. — Won by 
E. A. Teschner, ’17; second, H. I. Treadway 
(Y.); third, H. Berg (Y.). Time, 9 4-5 sec. 
(equals dual record). 

120-yard high hurdles. — First heat. — Won 
by J. V. Farwell (Y.); second, H. J. Coolidge, 
"16. Time, 16 3-5 sec. Second heat. — Won by 
E. L. Davis (Y.); second, J. J. Offutt (Y.). 
Time, 16 2-5 sec. Final heat. — Won by J. V. 
Farwell (Y.); second, E. L. Davis (Y.); third, 
J. J. Offutt (Y.). Time, 16 1-5 sec. 

One-mile run. — Won by J. W. Overton (Y.); 
second, R. D. Campbell, 17; third, J. G. Put- 
nam (Y.). Time, 4 min., 25 sec. 

440-yard dash. — Won by W. Willcox, Jr., 
°17; second, T. R. Pennypacker, ’16; third, J. 
L. Davis (Y.). Time, 50 4-5 sec. 

880-yard run. — Won by W. J. Bingham, 
16; second, A. O. Barker (Y.); third, A. Bid- 
dle, 16. Time, 1 min., 52 2-5 sec. 

20-yard low hurdles. — First heat. — Won 
by J. V. Farwell (Y.); second, F. S. Allen, ’16. 
Time, 26 sec. Second heat. — Won by H. Pot- 
ter (Y.); second, A. E. Rowse, '18. Time, 
26 4-5 sec. Final heat. —- Won by J. V. Farwell 
(Y.); second, F. S. Allen, 16; third, A. E. 
Rowse, ’18. Time, 24 4-5 sec. 

220-yard dash. First heat. — Won by E. A. 
Teschner, '17; second, H. I. Treadway (Y.); 
third, G. E. Keeler (Y.). Time, 22 3-5 sec. 
Second heat. — Won by W. Moore, '18; sec- 
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ond, W. Willcox, Jr., ’17; third, C. M. Stewart 
(Y.). Time, 22 4-5 sec. Final heat. — Won by 
E. A. Teschner, '17; second, H. I. Treadway 
(Y.); third, W. Willcox, Jr.,’17. Time, 21 3-5 
sec. 

Two-mile run. —Won by J. W. Overton (Y.); 
second, R. H. Davison, '17; third, G. A. King, 
18. Time, 9 min., 51 2-5 sec. 

Shot-put. — Won by J. M. Braden (Y.); 
second, A. T. Lyman, '16; third, H. Schmidt 
(Y.). Distance, 43 ft., 11 in. 

High-jump. — Won by W. M. Oler (Y.); 
second, J. O. Johnstone, '16; third, G. C. Gif- 
ford (Y.). Height, 6 ft. 

Pole-vault. — Tie between H. 8. Buck (Y.), 
J. D. Nagel (Y.) and G. G. Haydock, '16. 
Height, 12 ft., 6 in. 

Broad-jump.— Won by F. M. Hampton 
(Y.); second, W. M. Oler (Y.); third, G. E. 
Nichols (Y.). Distance, 23 ft., 3 1-4 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by W. T. Brown 
(Y.); second, E. R. Roberts, ’16; third, J. P. 
Walden (Y.). Distance, 137 ft., 5 1-2 in. 


Intercollegiates at Cambridge, 
May 26-27. 
Cornell, 45. 
Yale, 29. 
California, 22. 
Leland Standford, 22. 
Pennsylvania, 18. 
Dartmouth, 14. 
Michigan, 13. 
Harvard, 11. 
Princeton, 10 
Bowdoin, 5. 
Syracuse, 3. 
Penn. State, 2. 
MAT, i. 


100-yard dash. First semi-final heat. — Won 
by E. A. Teschner (H.); second, H. E. O’Brien 
(M.); third, A. F. Van Winkle (Cor.). Time, 
10 1-5 see. Second semi-final heat. — Won by 
W. B. Moore (Prin.); second, H. L. Smith (M.); 
third, H. I. Treadway (Y.). Time, 10 1-5 sec. 
Final heat. — Won by H. L. Smith (M.); see- 
ond, W. B. Moore (Prin.); third, E. A. Tesch- 
ner (H.); fourth, A. F. Van Winkle (Cor.); 
fifth, H. I. Treadway (Y.). Time, 10 sec. ‘~ 

20-yard dash. First semi-final heat. — Won 
by W. B. Moore (Prin.); second, H. I. Tread- 
way (Y.); third, D. W. Coakley (D.). Time, 
22 sec. Second semi-final heat. — Won by F. 
Kaufman (Penn.); second, A. F. Van Winkle 
(Cor.); third, H. L. Smith (M.). Time, 22 sec. 

Final heat. — Won by W. B. Moore (Prin.); 
second, H. L. Smith (M.); third, A. F. Van- 
Winkle (Cor.); fourth, H. I. Treadway (Y.); 
fifth, E. Kaufman (Penn.). Time, 21 3-5 sec. 

120-yard hurdles. First semi-final heat. — 
Won by L. E. Gubb (Cor.); second, F. 8. Mur- 
ray (Stan.); third, L. P. Gowdy (Swarth.); 
fourth, J. V. Farwell (Y.). Time, 15 2-5 sec. 
Second semi-final heat. — Won by T. L. Preble 
(Cal.); second, J. K. Norton, (Stan.); third, F. 
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H. Starr (Cor.); fourth, E. P. Hammitt (Penn. 
State). Time, 15 2-5 sec. Heat for third and 
fourth men. Won by J. V. Farwell (Y.). 
Time, 15 3-5 sec. Final heat. — Won by F. 8. 
Murray (Stan.); second, L. E. Gubb (Cor.); 
third, T. L. Preble (Cal.); fourth, J. K. Nor- 
ton (Stan.); fifth, J. V. Farwell (Y.). Time, 15 
sec. (new intercollegiate record). 

220-yard hurdles. First semi-final heat. — 
Won by F. S. Murray (Stan.); second, J. V. 
Farwell (Y.); third, W. A. Savage (Bow.); 
fourth, A. G. Acheson (Cor.). Time, 24 1-5 sec. 
Second semi-final heat. — Won by J. K. Nor- 
ton (Stan.); second, D. M. Brown (Penn State); 
third, R. Crawford (Prin.); fourth, F. 8. Allen 
(H.). Time, 244-5 sec. Heat forthird and fourth 
men. —, Won by W. A. Savage (Bow.). Time, 
25 sec. Final heat. — Won by F. 8S. Murray 
(Stan.); second, J. V. Farwell (Y.); third, J. 
K. Norton (Stan.); fourth, D. M. Brown (Penn. 
State); fifth, W. A. Savage (Bow.). Time, 
24 1-5 sec. 

440-yard dash. — Won by J. E. Meredith 
(Penn.); second, E. C. Riley (D.); third, W. 
D. Crim (Cor.); fourth, W. Willcox, Jr. (H.); 
fifth, H. J. Richardson (Prin.). Time, 47 2-5 
sec. (new world’s record). 

880-yard run. — Won by J. E. Meredith 
(Penn.); second, W. J. Bingham (H.); third, 
L. C. Seudder (Penn.); fourth, G. M. Taylor 
(Cor.); fifth, C. Peterson (Syr.). Time, 1 min., 
53 sec. (new intercollegiate record). 

One-mile run. — Won by L. V. Windnagle 
(Cor.); second, H. L. Carroll (M.); third, J. W. 
Overton (Y.); fourth, P. R. Wilson (Stan.); 
fifth, R. T. Brown (M.1.T.). Time, 4 min., 15 
sec. 

Two-mile run. — Won by D. F. Potter, Jr. 
(Cor.); second, J. S. Hoffmire (Cor.); third, E. 
Frey (Cor.); fourth, J. C. Corwith (Cor.); 
fifth, J.T. Putnam (Y.). Time, 9 min., 32 2-5 
sec. 

High-jump. — Won by W. M. Oller, Jr. (Y.), 
6 ft., 2 1-4 in.; second, F. L. Maker (Cal.), 6 ft., 
1 1-4 in.; third, tie between A. W. Richards 
(Cor.), J. O. Johnstone (H.), and C. C. Gif- 
ford (Y.), 6 ft., 1-4 in. 

Broad-jump. — Won by H. I. Worthington 
(D.), 24 ft., 1-4 in.; second, W. M. Oler, Jr. (Y.), 
23 ft., 7 3-8in.; third, W. F. Sisson (Stan.), 23 
ft., 2 in.; fourth, F. L. Maker (Cal.), 23 ft., 
1 7-8 in.; fifth, F. M. Hampton (Y.), 22 ft., 
7 1-4 in. 

Pole-vault. — Won by F. K. Foss (Cor.), 12 
ft., 8in.; second, tie between H. S. Buck (Y.), 
J. D. Nagel (Y.), W. I. Newstetter (Penn.), E. 
L. Sewell (Penn.), and K. R. Curtis (Syr.), 12 
ft. 4 in. 

Shot-put.— Won by H. B. Liversedge (Cal.), 
46 ft., 2 1-2 in.; second, C. W. Spears (D.), 46 
ft., 13-8 in.; third, A. W. Richards (Cor.), 45 
ft., 11 3-4in.; fourth, E. R. Caughey (Stan.), 
45 ft., 4 1-2in.; fifth, J. M. Braden (Y.), 45 ft., 
1-4 in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by C..'C. Gildersleeve 
(Cal.), 155 ft., lin.; second, G. W. Leadbetter 
(Bow.), 152 ft., 4 in.; third, D. H. Richardson 
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(Cal.), 151 ft., 9 1-2 in.; fourth, C. F. Hage- 
mann (Cor.) 143 ft., 3 1-2 in.; fifth, C. A. Pud- 
rith (D., 143 ft., 1-2 in. 

For winning places in the dual meet 
with Yale for the first time, the follow- 
ing 8 members of the team were awarded 
the “H”: F. S. Allen, 16, of Pelham 
Manor, N.Y.; R. D. Campbell, 17, of 
Huntington, W.Va.; R. H. Davison, ’17, 
of Boston; G. A. King, Jr., ’18, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; A. T. Lyman, Jr., ’16, of 
Boston; T. R. Pennypacker, ’16, of Cam- 
bridge; E. R. Roberts, 16, of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; A. E. Rowse, Jr., 18, of Ar- 
lington. 

The captain of the track team for 
1917 will be E. A. Teschner, 17, of Law- 
rence. Teschner was captain of the Exe- 
ter track team and of his Freshman team 
in College. For two years he has been 
the mainstay in both dashes, winning 
the 100-yard event against Yale this 
spring in the time of 9% sec. At the end 
of the Sophomore competition, P. 
Squibb, °18, of Bernardsville, N.J., and 
L. B. Leonard, 18, of Lynn, were chosen 
second assistant managers respectively of 
the track and cross-country teams. C. 
F. Eaton, °17, of Marblehead, has been 
appointed manager of the cross-country 
team for next year owing to the resigna- 
tion of J. P. Warburg, ’17, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., who graduated in June. 

The Freshman interdormitory cham- 
pionship on May 19, resulted in a one- 
sided victory for the Smith Halls team, 
the scores being: Smith 773, Gore 223, 
Standish, 17. — Exeter won the annual 
interscholastic meet on May 20, with 
203 points, Worcester Academy, with 
19 points, pressing the leaders much 
more closely than had been expected. 


Freshman Team. 
Like the University team, the Fresh- 
men lost both of their May dual meets. 
Curiously, the cause of defeat was the 
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same in both cases. The Freshmen held 
Yale 1919 nearly even on the track, but 
scored’ only 83 points in the 5 field 
events. H.C. Flower, Jr., 19, took first 
place in both dashes and the broad-jump 
at New Haven. His feat, however, was 
surpassed by Captain Rodman of the 
Yale freshmen, who won the high-jump, 
shot-put, and both hurdle races. 

The summary of the two Freshman 
meets follow: 


At Exeter, May 6. 


Exeter, 63; 1919, 45. 


100-yard dash. — Won by Atha (E.); sec- 
ond, H. C. Flower, Jr., 19; third, J. W. Cum- 
mings, 19. Time, 10 1-5 sec. 

120-yard high hurdles. — Won by Smith 
(E.);second, H. W. Rose, 19; third, Mann (E.), 
Time, 16 4-5 sec. 

440-yard dash. — Won by Bawden (E.); 
second, M. A. Shattuck, '19; third, Haskell 
(E.). Time, 51 2-5 sec. 

One-mile run. — Won by O'Connell (E.); 
second, J. D. Hutchinson, '19; third, C. W. 
Alexander, '19. Time, 4 min., 32 sec. 

880-yard run.— Won by Williams (E.); 
second, Bawden (E.); third, C. C. Bassett, °19. 
Time, 1 min., 58 sec. . 

220-yard low hurdles. — Won by Smith (E.); 
second, G. B. Woods, '19; third, F. C. Fish- 
back, ’19. Time, 26 3-5 sec. 

20-yard dash. — Won by Atha (E.); second, 
Buchsbaum (E.); third, H. C. Flower, Jr., ’19. 
Time, 23 1-5 sec. 

High-jump. — Won by Whalen (E.); second, 
Buffington (E.) and A. Perkins, ’19, tied. 
Height, 6 ft. 

Shot-put. — Tie between Walker (E.) and 
C. A. Clark, '19; third, Crantee (E.). Distance, 
43 ft., 3 in. 

Pole-vault. — Tie between Finn (E.), Rogers 
(E.), and A. Perkins, ’19. Height, 10 ft., 3 1-2 
in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by F. W. Hobbs, 
19; second, V. N. H. Bates, ’19; third, V. Hull, 
'19. Distance, 122 ft. 

Broad-jump. — Won by H. C. Flower, Jr., 
19; second, Prentiss (E.); third, Ashley (E.). 
Distance, 22 ft. 


At New Haven, May 13. 


Yale Freshmen, 553; 1919, 483. 


100-yard dash. — Won by H. C. Flower, Jr., 
19; second, De Cernea (Y.); third, J. W. Cum- 
mings, 19. Time, 10 1-5 see. 

220-yard dash. — Won by H. C. Flower, Jr., 
"19; second, Campbell (Y.); third, J. W. Cum- 
mings, '19. Time, 23 2-5 sec. 
440-yard dash, — Won by M. A. Shattuck, 
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19; second, Ireland (Y.); third, Stackpole 
(Y.). Time, 53 sec. 

880-yard run. — Won by C. C. Bassett, ’19; 
second, Cheel (Y.); third, J. M. Greene, °19. 
Time, 2 min., 5 2-5 sec. 

One-mile run. — Won by E. E. Lucas, '19; 
second, G. H. Tilghman, ’19; third, C. W. 
Alexander, ’19. Time, 4 min., 44 2-5 sec. 

Two-mile run. — Won by J. D. Hutchinson, 
19; second, Stanley (Y.); third, C. G. Brandt, 
’19. Time, 10 min., 33 4-5 sec. 

120-yard high hurdles. — Won by Rodman 
(Y.); second, Larkin (Y.); third, H. W. Rose, 
"19. Time, 15 4-5 sec. 

220-yard low hurdles. — Won by Rodman 
(Y.); second, G. B. Woods, ’19; third, Simon- 
son (Y.). Time, 25 sec. 

High-jump. — Won by Rodman (Y.); sec 
ond, tie between A. Perkins, ’19, and Potter 
(Y.). Height, 5 ft., 10 in. 

Broad-jump. — Won by H. C. Flower, Jr., 
19; second, R. O’N. West, ’19; third, Simon- 
son (Y.). Distance, 21 ft., 4 in. 

Pole-vault. — Tie between 8S. Potter, K. 
Potter, and Keith (all of Yale). Height, 10 ft., 
6 in. 

Shot-put. — Won by Rodman (Y.); second, 
Thompson (Y.); third, Berdan (Y.). Dis- 
tance, 39 ft., 6 1-2 in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by Morris (Y.); 
second, Coxe (Y.); third, Otis (Y.). Distance, 
107 ft., 5 in. 





Tennis. 


The closing month of the tennis season 
brought continued victories for the Uni- 
versity and Freshman teams, coming to 
a climax with the double defeat of Yale. 
Through the season the University was 
never beaten by a college team, and four 
times during May alone Harvard regis- 
tered a shut-out. The records of the 
tearns for the close of the season were: 

May 6.—H., 8; Dartmouth, 1. 
13. — H., 6; Princeton, 3. 
15. —H., 6; Cornell, 0. 
19. — H., 6; Penn., O. 
20. — H., 9; Hartford C. C., 0. 
24. — Longwood C. C., 7; H., 2. 
27. — H., 7; Yale, 2. 
30. — H., 3; Leland Stanford, 0. 


Second Team. 


May 18. — H. 2d, 5; Tufts, 1. 
24, — Longwood C.C. 2d, 7; H. 2d, 2. 


Freshman Team. 


May 6.— 1919, 9; Exeter, 0. 
18. — Dartmouth Freshmen, 4; 1919, 2. 
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May 20. — 1919, 7; Andover, 2. 
24. — 1919, 9; Milton, 0. 
, 27.— 1919, 9; Yale Freshmen, 0. 


The scores of the Yale matches follow: 


Harvard,7 ; Yale, 2. Singles: R. N. Williams, 
2d, ’16, defeated Weber, 6-2, 6-3; Stoddard de- 
feated G. C. Caner, ’17, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3; W. Rand, 
3d, ’17, defeated Hopkins, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; J. S. 
Pfaffman, '16, defeated Ball, 1-6, 7-5, 6-2; H. 
G. M. Kelleher, ’18, defeated Seligson, 7-9, 6-2, 
6-4; W. D. D. Morgan, '18, defeated Kelley, 
6-3, 4-6, 6-4. Doubles: Doty and Peabody (H.) 
defeated Hopkins and Ball (Y.), 6-2, 3-6, 10-8; 
Weber and Stoddard (Y.) defeated Williams 
and Pfaffman (H.), 6-8, 6-2, 6-1; Caner and 
Rand (H.) defeated Kelley and Seligson (Y.), 
6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 

1919, 9; Yale Freshmen, 0. Singles: R. C. 
Rand, '19, defeated Garland, 6-3, 6-3; R. H. 
Kissell, ’'19, defeated Hopkins, 6-2, 6-1; F. S. 
Ritchie, '19, defeated Augur, 6-8, 6-4, 6-3; C. J. 
Coulter, ’19, defeated Achelis, 6-0, 6-3; F. M. 
Warburg, '19, defeated Hammerslough, 7-3, 
6-2; F. W. Hatch, ’19, defeated Porter, 6-3, 
1-6, 6-3. Doubles: Rand and Kissell (H.) de- 
feated Garland and Hopkins (Y.), 8-6, 6-4; 
Ritchie and Coulter (H.) defeated Augur and 
Hammerslough, 9-7, 7-5; Garrison and Steven- 
son (H.) defeated Achelis and Porter, 6-4, 6-3. 


G. C. Caner, °17, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who has been playing in second position 
on the 1916 squad, has been elected cap- 
tain of the University team for next 
year. A. D. Weld, ’18, of Boston, won 
the competition for second assistant 
manager; R. W. Buel, ’18, of New York, 
the runner-up, becomes manager of the 
second team for next year. 

R. Kennedy, uC. won the spring Col- 
lege championship in singles. He de- 
feated H. Morgan, °17, in the final round 
by the score of 6-1, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. — An- 
dover Academy won the annual inter- 
scholastic tournament. The two players 
to reach the finals, both members of the 
winning team, were H. C. Harrison, of 
Montclair, N.J., and J. M. Weber, of 
Chicago, Ill. By beating his team-mate, 
6-1, 8-6, 6-2, Harrison becomes the Har- 
vard representative at the national! inter- 
scholastic tournament in September. — 
Smith Halls won the Freshman interdor- 
mitory championship, while Gore secured 
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second place by downing Standish 4 
matches to 1. The captains of the teams 
were: Smith —G. Towle, °19, of An- 
dover; Gore — Q. A. Shaw, Jr., 719, of 
Boston; Standish — W. Platt, ’19, of 
New York. — The following were ap- 
pointed manager and assistant mana- 
ger of the Freshman team: C. E. Hodges, 
Jr., 19, of Brookline, and F. H. Fisher, 
"19, of Hauppange, L.I., N.Y. 


Lacrosse. 


The University lacrosse team won 2 of 
its league matches, against Yale and 
Hobart, but lost to Cornell and Stevens. 
The Yale game was the first ever played 
between the two universities in the 
Stadium. Lacrosse was not organized at 
Yale until last year, and the 1915 con- 
test was played in New Haven. Harvard 
this year took the lead in the first half, 
and Yale’s rally in the second half was 
stopped by the excellent goal-tending of 
Crane. 


The scores for the year: 
May 13. — Stevens, 2; H., 1. 
17. — H., 10; Hobart, 4. 
20. — Cornell, 5; H., 2. 
27. — H., 2; Yale, 1. 


The line-ups for the Yale game were: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Crane, g. g., Levy 
Birch, Black, p. p., Sayre 
O'Neil, c.p. c.p., Church 
Beal, 1d. 1d., Osgood 


Sullivan, 2d. 2d., Spencer 


Miller, 3d. 3d., Bennett 
Freer, c. c., Lambert 
Dampman, Flu, 3a. 3a., Roberts 
Hebb, 2a. 2a., Manning, Townsend 
Nash, 1a. la., Hatch 
Shaughnessy, McLean, Snow, i.h. 

i.h., Oliver 
Franzen, o.h. o.h., Blum 


The Freshman lacrosse team split even 
in a 2-game series, with Andover, losing 
5 to 2 on May 10, and winning 5 to 0 on 
May 27. J. D. Hale, ’19, of South Bos- 
ton was elected captain of the 1919 
players. 
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Golf, 


Except for a defeat at the hands of the 
Brookline Country Club, the University 
golf team had a clear record during May. 
Cornell, the only college to oppose Har- 
vard, was beaten, 5 to 1, J. W. Hubbell, 
"17, defeating J. Dewitt in the feature 
match on the twenty-first green. The 
individual scores of the Cornell contest 
follow: J. G. Heyburn, °16; (captain), 
defeated C. T. Lansing (C.), 6 and 5; J. 
W. Hubbell, ’17, defeated J. Dewitt (C.), 
21st hole; D. D. Cook (C.) defeated L. 
H. Canan, ’17, 4 and 3; W/P. Hunt, ’16, 
defeated E. B. Cook (C.), 1 up; G. A. 
McCook, ’16, defeated H. Wyman (C.), 
1 up; F. I. Amory, ’17, defeated H. J. 
Bradley (C.), 2 up. 

The matches played during May re- 
sulted as follows: 

May 12. — H., 5; Cornell, 1. 
18. — Brookline C.C., 5; H., 4. 
19. — H., 4, Fall River C.C., 3. 
20. — H., 4; Rhode Island C.C., 3. 

L. H. Canan, 17, of Altoona, Pa., who 
has been manager of the University team 
for 2 years, nas been elected captain for 


1917. 
Siscellaneous. 


The University rifle team’s 1ecord dur- 
ing the past season gave it second place 
in the intercollegiate ranking, with a 
total of 12,623 out of a possible 13,000 
points. Columbia finished first with 
12,654. H. R. Guild, ’17, of Boston, has 
been elected captain for 1917. — C. E. 
Wright, 18, of Newton, established a 
new college strength test record of 1486.9 
points. The old mark of 1442.4 was made 
by G. A. Percy, 718, of Arlington. — R. 
Horween, ’18, of Chicago, IIl., was 
awarded the Graduates’ Cup for the 
best performance of kicking in a contest 
held during the spring football season. 

A new triangular agreement on eli- 
gibility was adopted by Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. While most of the tech- 
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nical restrictions of the old code are main- 
tained, the new rules are designed to give 
the triangular committee great freedom 
in passing on such matters as summer 
baseball or receiving money for athletics, 
with the idea that the spirit of the agree- 
ment is to be enforced. The text of the 
agreement follows: 


With a view to keeping the spirit and the 
associations of professionalism out of college 
sports without the unreasonable hampering of 
them by the mere letter of rules, and with a 
view to maintaining in mutual confidence at 
these three universities the same theory and 
practice in matters of eligibility, we adopt the 
following statement of principles: — 

1. No man who has ever received any pe- 
cuniary reward or its equivalent by reason of 
his connection with athletics — whether for 
playing, coaching or acting as teacher in any 
branch of sport or engaging therein in any 
capacity — shall represent his university in 
any athletic team or crew, except that any 
University Committee on Eligibility may, 
subject to the approval of the Committee of 
the Chairmen,! permit such participation in 
intercollegiate athletics by men who might 
technically be debarred under the letter of the 
rule, but who, in the judgment of the Univer- 
sity Committee on Eligibility, have not com- 
mercialized their athletic ability or offended 
against the spirit of the foregoing provision. 

2. No student shall represent his univer- 
sity in any athletic team or crew who receives 
from others than those on whom he is natur- 
ally dependent for financial support money or 
the equivalent of money, such as board and 
lodging, etc., unless the source and character 
of these gifts or payments to him shall be ap- 
proved by the University Committee on Eligi- 
bility, subject to the approval of the Commit- 
tee of the Chairmen, on the ground that they 
have not accrued to him primarily because of 
his ability as an athlete. Cases are to be sub- 
mitted in advance to the University Commit- 
tee on Eligibility. A student who takes part in 
summer baseball or in the work of a summer 
camp, for example, without first securing the 
approval of the University Committee on Eli- 
gibility for his plans, jeopardizes his right 
thereafter to represent his university in any 
team or crew. 

The University Committee on Eligibility 
shall have power, however, to grant permis- 
sion in advance to a student to engage in ath- 
letics, whether during term time or vacation, 





1 The Committee of the Chairmen shall be 
composed of the three Chairmen of the local 
Committee on Eligibility, or of members of 
the respective faculties appointed to represent 
the three Committees on Eligibility and the 
Athletic Associations. 
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as the representative of an organization not 
connected with the university, under such 
conditions not at variance with the spirit of the 
rule as it may approve. It may also decide 
cases involving unintentional, technical or 
trivial violations of the foregoing rules, which 
are intended to prevent discrimination either 
for or against a student because he isan athlete. 

3. No student shall be eligible to member- 
ship in a university team or crew until he has 
completed satisfactorily a full year’s work at 
the university and has satisfied the require- 
ments for advancement with his class as deter- 
mined by the faculty. 

4. No student shall compete in intercolle- 
giate athletics in a university team or crew for 
more than three academic years, but the year 
or years during which a man may have repre- 
sented any university or college other than 
Harvard, Yale or Princeton in a university 
team or crew shall be counted as a part of the 
three-year period of representation only in the 
same sport in which he has competed. In no 
case, however, shall any student represent 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton in intercollegiate 
athletics in a university team or crew in more 
than three different academic years. 

5. No student shall be eligible for a univer- 
sity or freshman team or crew unless he is in 
good scholastic standing at his university as 
determined by the faculty of that institution. 

6. No student in a graduate school or in a 
professional school of graduate standing shall 








be eligible for membership in a university team 
or crew.” 

7. Nostudent who has, while enrolled in an- 
other university or college, taken part in com- 
petitive athletics as a member of his university 
or college or class team or crew, shall be eligi- 
ble to membership in freshman teams or crews. 

Only those institutions which are named in 
the ‘‘Carnegie List’’ as universities or colleges 
shall be regarded as such in the application of 
the preceding paragraph. 

8. No student shall be eligible for member- 
ship in any university team or crew who has 
lost his class standing because of deficiencies in 
scholarship, or because of university discipline, ; 
until after one year from the time at which he iE 
lost his class standing, unless in the mean time 
he shall have been restored to his former class 
standing by action of his university faculty. 3 

In the administration of this agreement en- ; 
tered into by Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in 
June, 1916, it is intended that there shall be a 
maximum of self-government in athletic mat- 
ters in each university, but it shall be under- i 
stood that questions of interpretation and F 
enforcement of the rules and all questions in- 
volved in the athletic relations of the univer- 
sities may be submitted to the Committee of 
the Chairmen by any one of the said universi- 
ties. 

Six months’ notice shall be required for with- 
drawal from this agreement by any one of these 
universities. 
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HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was held in 
Pittsburg on May 19 and 20. About 440 
were present, representing the various 
constituent clubs, and classes from 1855 
to 1916. The guests were C. E. E. Child- 
ers, an honorary member of the Harvard 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
Marquis of Aberdeen. Headquarters 
were at the William Penn Hotel and 
there the meetings were held. 

The first business session opened at 
10.30 a.m. on the 19th, President Thomas 
W. Lamont in the chair. The business 
consisted of short introductory remarks 
by the President and the reports from 





the Vice-Presidents, representing differ- 
ent sections as follows: Edward A. Harri- 
man, 88, New England; Herbert L. 
Clark, ’87, Eastern Division; P. S. Me- 
Donald, L.S. ’11 (in the absence of Da- 
vid Fentress, ’99), Southern Division; 
Parmely W. Herrick, ’04, Central Divi- 
sion; Secretary Grossman (in the ab- 
sence of A. C. Smith, ’87), Western Di- 
vision; H. A. Leekley, ’96, Southwestern 
Division; William Thomas, '73, Pacific 
Division; Secretary Grossman read a let- 
ter from J. H. Hyde, for the European 
Division. Following the reading of the 
sectional reports a very interesting re- 
port was presented by the Secretary, E. 
M. Grossman, 96. He recommended 
that full reports of the meetings of the 
Associated Clubs be printed annually in 
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the Alumni Bulletin, in a special number, 
and this recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted. (This first supplemeu- 
tary number of the Bulletin, giving a ver- 
batim report of the Twentieth Meeting 
was issued at Commencement.) The re- 
port of the Treasurer, G. C. Kimball, 00, 
was next presented and then the reports 
of the various committees, as follows: Dr. 
P. J. Eaton, ’83, Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Overseers; J. D. Greene, 96, Com- 
mittee on Service to the University (the 
conclusion of this admirable report is 
printed later); F. W. Burlingham, ’91, 
Committee on Scholarships; discussion 
on this report consumed the rest of the 
morning session. The second session was 
at 2.30 p.m. L. S. Seaverns, ’10, presented 
the report of the Committee on the Song 
Book; A. T. Perkins, ’87, that of the Com- 
mittee on the Work and Expenses of the 
Secretary’s Office; and Secretary Gross- 
man, for Francis Rogers, ’91, that of the 
Committee on Musical Clubs. Most of 
the afternoon session was taken up with 
a speech by President Lowell and discus- 
sion on points raised therein. In the 
evening there was an informal dinner at 
the Hotel Shenley. At the meeting on 
Saturday morning the Nominating Com- 
mittee recommended the following offi- 
cers, who were unanimously elected: 
President, Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, 
of Chicago; vice-presidents, F. C. Weld, 
’86, of Lowell (New England Division), 
H. L. Clark, °87, of Philadelphia (East- 
ern Division), Parmely W. Herrick, ’04, 
of Cleveland (Central Division), A. C. 
Smith, ’87, of Omaha (Western Divi- 
sion), H. A. Leekley, 96, of Muskogee, 
Okla. (Southwestern Division), P. S. 
McDonald, L.S. 711, of Memphis, Tenn. 
(Southern Division), Daniel Kelleher, 
*85, of Seattle, Wash. (Pacific Division), 
J. H. Hyde, ’98, of Paris, France (Euro- 
pean Division); secretary E. M. Gross- 
man, 96, of St. Louis; treasurer, G. C. 
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Kimball, ’00, of Pittsburg. F. A. Delano, 
’85, Amory Hodges, '74, and C. B. Wilby, 
70, escorted the new President to the 
chair. A vote of thanks to the Harvard 
Club of Western Pennyslvania for its 
hospitality was unanimously carried. 

The rest of Saturday was spent at the 
Alleghany Country Club at Sewickley 
Heights, sixteen miles out of the city, 
the Club being reached by automobiles. 
At the banquet at the William Penn 
Hotel in the evening, W. H. R. Hilliard, 
President of the Harvard Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania was toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by Pres. Lowell, ’77, 
Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, M.D. ’84, 
Major H. L. Higginson, ’55, R. S. Foss, 
703, T. W. Lamont, ’92, and F. W. Bur- 
lingham, 91. 

There were many excellent speeches 
made at the meeting, but that of J. D. 
Greene, ’96, undoubtedly struck the high- 
est note. It struck, more sharply perhaps 
than any other, the theme of service, not 
only to the University but to the nation, 
and this is the spirit, so often dominating 
the gatherings of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, which makes them so important in 
far more than a local sense. Mr. Greene’s 
speech ended as follows, on Harvard men 
as citizens: 

Last year’s committee made an earnest ap- 
peal to Harvard men to realize their responsi- 
bilities as citizens through their club organiza- 
tions and activities as well as by their individ- 
ual service. The meeting at San Francisco did 
not deem it wise that the Associated Harvard 
Clubs should at that time make any specific 
recommendation as to action, but the sense of 
the delegates was manifestly very strongly in 
sympathy with the general idea. It is certain- 
ly much to be desired that Harvard Clubs 
should seize every opportunity for such asso- 
ciated support of good causes, — civic, chari- 
table, educational, — as they may with pro- 
priety give. One of the best evidences they can 
furnish of a truly liberal spirit is showing an 
interest in all forms of education, public and 
private, lower and higher, in the states or lo- 
calities in which they live. The most enthusi- 
astic and extravagant devotion to Harvard 
must concede the primary dependence of near- 
ly every state upon the educational institu- 
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tions supported by its citizens. It is a proper 
source of gratification to see Harvard men in 
all parts of the country serving on boards of 
trustees or regents of other universities, or set- 
ting an example of liberality in the way of fi- 
nancial support. Loyalty to such civic duty is 
the finest fruit of loyalty to Harvard. 

There is another aspect of civic duty worthy 
at all times of the consideration of Harvard 
men, and, indeed, of all university graduates 
who recognize their responsibilities as educated 
men. I refer to the importance to our political 
life of enlisting men of uncompromising ideal- 
ism. The doctrine that college men should go 
into politics has had no lack of advocacy dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, but too often 
has the exhortation to be practical rather than 
visionary or academic been interpreted to 
mean that they should not hesitate to make 
minor compromises of principle in the supposed 
interest of the larger issues for which their in- 
fluence should be exerted. College men should 
be intelligent enough torealize that all progress, 
by legislation or otherwise, requiring the codp- 
eration of men of different minds is the result 
of concession and adjustment. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. But they should also 
realize that there is no such thing as compro- 
mising a moral principle. You either hold to 
it or you abandon it. The man who, to save 
his political neck, barters his vote on matters 
which he may regard as of minor importance 
for the sake of securing support for the larger 
issues which he flatters himself he has been 
providentially called to defend, may, indeed, 
survive as a politician, but he cannot survive 
as aman of honor. The idea that the country’s 
salvation depends upon one’s own survival in 
politics is illusory. What the country really 
needs is the conspicuous example, given by 
those men who have had the greatest educa- 
tional advantages, of willingness to go down to 
defeat on small issues as well as large. The 
chances are that such exhibitions of inde- 
pendence would quite as often be rewarded by 
ultimate success as by defeat. The man who 
ventures all in a matter of principle is quite 
likely to be the man who saves all. 

The propriety of these observations at this 
critical stage in our national affairs should need 
no apology. If there has been disappointment 
on all sides, and entirely apart from the sym- 
pathies felt by different elements in our pop- 
ulation toward the European struggle, with 
the extent to which our public men have met 
the demands of intelligent, dignified and honor- 
able statesmanship, is it not largely due to the 
fact that elections to the national legislature 
have usually been determined not by issues of 
broad national policy, but by the parochial if 
not sordid issues of the pork barrel, the tariff, 
and the spoils of office, to say nothing of ap- 
peals to class prejudice and to the purely self- 
ish interests of capital or labor? Campaigns 
conducted on such issues are a poor training 
for politicians suddenly confronted by respon- 
sibilities calling for the highest statesmanship. 
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Does not the present crisis make an undeni- 
able call upon men of all parties, and par- 
ticularly upon educated men, to choose as their 
representatives, whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans, Progressives or Socialists, men who 
shall worthily express, in harmony or in honest 
disagreement, the mind of the nation in respect 
to the great issues of the present struggle and 
of the far-reaching political and economic out- 
growths of that struggle? Surely the greatest 
service that the Harvard alumni can render to 
their University is by doing their part as citi- 
zens, as politicians, and as statesmen in con- 
tributing to this fundamental kind of prepared- 
ness, — the preparedness of men of education 
and influence to do all and risk all for the prin- 
ciples of uncompromising idealism for which 
Harvard stands. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The officers and members of the stand- 
ing committees of the Club for the year 
beginning in May, 1916, are as follows: 
President-emeritus, Joseph Hodges 
Choate, ’52; pres., Francis R. Appleton, 
75; vice-pres., Evert Jansen Wendell, 
’82; sec., Langdon P. Marvin, ’98; treas., 
John W. Prentiss, ’98; board of managers: 
(to serve until May, 1917) C. D. Dickey, 
*82, Franklin Remington, °87, Nicholas 
Biddle, 00, Crawford Blagden, ’02, E. 
Gerry Chadwick, ’04; (to serve until 
May, 1918) James Byrne, °77, Francis 
Rogers, ’91, A. M. White, ’92, Arthur 
Woods, 92, Alfred Stillman, 2d, ’03; (to 
serve until May, 1919) Amory G. 
Hodges, 74, Walter Cary, ’93, E. G. 
Merrill, ’95, William Woodward, ’98, 
Anton H. Schefer, 03; committee on ad- 
missions: (to serve until May, 1917) T. 
W. Slocum, ’90, F. R. Outerbridge, ’96, 
B. S. Prentice, 05, R. W. Morgan, 10, 
Richard Whitney, °11, Paul Cushman, 
13, J. K. Hodges, 14; (to serve until 
May, 1918) G. B. de Gersdorff, ’98, J. G. 
King, 89, W. K. Brice, 95, D. F. Mur- 
phy, ’97, Henry James, Jr., 99, J. L. 
Derby, ’08, E. P. Currier, ’09; (to serve 
until May, 1919) Gilman Collamore, ’93, 
H. S. Satterlee, 96, W. M. Chadbourne, 
’00, J. D. Peabody, ’06, J. H. Ijams, 07, 
De Coursey Fales, ’11, G. P. De Veau, 
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14; house committee: J. Otto Stack, chair- 
man, 05, E. R. Marvin, 99, Crawford 
Blagden, °02, E. G. Chadwick, ’04, 
Richard Whitney, °11; auditing com- 
mittee: E. G. Merrill, chairman, ’95, J. 
D. Greene, ’96, William Woodward, ’98; 
committee on literature and art: W. M. 
Kendall, chairman, ’76, F. R. Halsey, 
68, E. S. Martin, ’77, E. J. Wendell, ’82, 
Gilman Collamore, ’93, J. D. Greene, ’96, 
E. H. Wells, 97, Henry James, Jr., ’99; 
chorister: Francis Rogers, 91; committee 
on appointments: L. P. Marvin, chair- 
man, 98, R. W. Williams, sec., ’09, 
Grinnell Willis, ’70, A. H. Cutler, °70, 
E. J. Wendell, ’82, W. K. Draper, ’85, 
E. L. Winthrop, Jr., ’85, Franklin Rem- 
ington, °87, T. W. Slocum, ’90, Arthur 
Woods, ’92, Walter Cary, ’93, F. R. 
Martin, ’93, Eliot Tuckerman, ’94, E. H. 
Pool, °95, E. G. Merrill, °95, J. D. 
Greene, ’96, E. H. Wells, 97, M. S. 
Barger, 98, S. L. Fuller, 98, J. W. Pren- 
tiss, "98, W. H. Wheelock, °98, A. R. 
Campbell, 99, G. F. Baker, Jr., ’99, 
J. C. McCall, ’99, Nicholas Biddle, ’00, 
Thomas Crimmins, 00, D. G. Harris, 
00, Ralph Pulitzer, ’00, T. H. Whit- 
ney, 00, H. B. Clark, ’01, L. C. Clark, 
Jr:,. 02; 3. P. Ho Perry, °08;. Hi: .N. 
Strauss, 03, W. P. Blagden, ’04, J. Otto 
Stack, ’05, W. S. Seamans, Jr., °11; 
squash committee: Alfred Stillman, 2d, 
703, chairman, E. DuP. Irving, 09; 
finance committee: A. G. Hodges, °74, 
G. R. Sheldon, ’79, J. P. Morgan, 89, 
George Blagden, ’90, T. W. Lamont, ’92, 
A. M. White, 92, E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. 
A. Stillman, ’96, F. M. Weld, ’97, S. L. 
Fuller, 98, G. H. Kinnicutt, ’98, J. W. 
Prentiss, ’98, William Woodward, ’98, 
G. F. Baker, Jr., ’99, A. J. Sheldon, ’01, 
C. S. Sargent, ’02; committee on civic 
and social work: J. D. Greene, chair- 
man, 96, E. J. Wendell, ’82, Richard 
Derby, 03, E. S. Blagden, 08, R. W. 
Williams, sec., ’09. 


At the annual meeting of the Club on 
May 26, the Harvard Alumni Chorus, 
of some seventy voices, gave a most ex- 
cellent concert in Harvard Hall. The 
Chorus sang in the gallery with very 
good effect. At this meeting Amory G. 
Hodges, ’74, retired as president, after 
three years of active and useful service 
as president and two years as vice-prési- 
dent. During the three years of Mr. 
Hodges’s presidency the large addition 
to the Clubhouse has been constructed 
and the Club has been successfully 
launched on its career of broader use- 
fulness to the Harvard Alumni. Mr. 
Hodges is succeeded by Francis R. 
Appleton, ’75, who was vice-president 
of the Club from 1909 to 1911, and again 
from 1913 to 1916. Mr. Appleton has 
always been one of the most loyal mem- 
bers of the Club, largely responsible for 
the construction of Harvard Hall and 
the extension of the original Club to 
45th Street. For many years he has been 
chairman of the committee on literature 
and art. The new vice-president is 
Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, whose devo- 
tion to Harvard interests in general and 
to the Harvard Club in particular is 
known to every Harvard graduate. Mr. 
Wendell becomes an officer for the sec- 
ond time, having served as secretary 
with eminent success from 1888 to 1895. 
During that period the Harvard Club 
built its first Clubhouse at 27 and 29 
West 44th Street. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club 
on March 10, Prof. Charles Townsend 
Copeland, 82, read delightfully from 
Kipling and O. Henry; on March 15, 
under the joint auspices of the Harvard 
Club and of the Harvard Engineering 
Society of New York City, Mr. G. Doug- 
las Wardrop, editor of the Aerial Age, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “The War 
in the Air’’; on March 27, Hon. John 
Purroy Mitchel, Mayor of the City of 
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New York, spoke in Harvard Hall to a 
large assemblage; on April 6, under the 
auspices of the Plattsburg Regiment and 
of the Harvard Club, Mr. William 
Menkel, of the editorial staff of the 
American Review of Reviews, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “ Aircraft in the 
Great War”; on April 7, Mr. A. John 
Gallishaw spoke on the “ Gallipoli Cam- 
paign”’; on April 10, under the auspices 
of the Harvard Committee on Civic and 
Social Work, Hon. Arthur Woods, ’92, 
Police Commissioner of New York City, 
Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., ’97, presi- 
dent of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and Mr. 
Charles L. Safford, ’94, organist at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, spoke on 
“Social Service ’’; at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Club on April 14, the Harvard 
Musical Clubs gave their annual con- 
cert; on April 24, Mr. George Leland 
Hunter, ’89, gave an illustrated talk 
on “‘ Tapestries,” describing in detail the 
Cyrus the Great tapestries now hanging 
in Harvard Hall; on May 1 some 1500 
members of the Club and of the Platts- 
burg Regiment attended a mass meeting 
at which the speakers included Major- 
General Leonard Wood, M.D. ’84, 
Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, Police 
Commissioner Arthur Woods, ’92, Ma- 
jor Harry H. Bandholtz, U.S.A., Hon. 
Henry H. Curran, of the Board of Alder- 
men, and Robert Bacon, ’80; on May 12, 
Hon. John Barrett, Director-General 
of the Pan-American Union, spoke on 
“ The New Pan-Americanism; Its Mean- 
ing to the Americas.”” The meetings for 
the year closed with the annual meeting 
on May 26. 

The New York men who went to 
Pittsburgh entertained the Boston dele- 
gation at an informal dinner at the Club 
on Thursday, May 18, after which the 
combined Pittsburgh pilgrims took a 
special train to Pittsburgh. The Club 
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also had a special train to the Harvard- 
Yale Boat Races on June 23. 

The Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers, dated May 1, 1916, contains 
many interesting facts. The member- 
ship of the Club on May 1 was 4165, of 
whom 1961 were resident and 2204 
non-resident members. The increase in 
facilities of the Club warrants a large 
increase in its membership, and a com- 
mittee, of which William M. Chad- 
bourne, ’00, is secretary, has been 
appointed to assist in increasing the 
membership of the Club. It is desired 
that every eligible Harvard man living 
in or about New York be a member of 
the Club so that it may have a really 
complete roster of New York graduates. 
It is also hoped that non-residents 
throughout the country will appreciate 
the opportunities offered by the Club 
and will want to come into the fold. It 
is so much more pleasant to be able to 
stay at the Harvard Club on a visit to 
New York than at any hotel, and to have 
a New York home, that it is believed 
that any non-resident who visits New 
York even occasionally will appreciate 
the desirability of being a non-resident 
member. 

The library now has 11,857 books and 
pamphlets, many of them by Harvard 
men. 

During the second year of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments 142 positions 
were filled, of which 79 were permanent 
and 63 of a temporary nature. The 
approximate aggregate annual earnings 
for the permanent positions were 
$54,544.00, and for the temporary posi- 
tions $13,720.00. The chairman of the 
committee is Langdon P. Marvin, °98, 
and the secretary Ralph W. Williams 
’09, who is in active charge of the work. 
The committee has already furnished 
ample evidence of its usefulness, but is 
anxious to increase its service materi- 
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ally. It appeals to all Harvard men who 
know of business vacancies to commun- 
icate with Mr. Williams at the Harvard 
Club, and it will be glad to assist in 
every way possible to obtain positions 
for Harvard men out of employment. 
The Naval Plattsburg was promoted 
in New York by a meeting in Harvard 
Hall on June 9, 1916, at which Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Major-General 
Leonard Wood, U.S.A., M.D. ’84, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander F. T. Evans, Ad- 
miral Heim, and other naval officers 
spoke. The New York Committee was 
largely composed of Harvard men, 
including Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, chair- 
man, Paul L. Hammond, ’06, secretary, 
David M. Goodrich, ’98, and George F. 
Baker, Jr., 99. In this preparedness 
movement, as in the Plattsburg move- 
ment, Harvard men have been well 
to the front. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would. 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1849. 


Horace Davis, President of the Uni- 
versity of California from 1887 to 1890, 
died in San Francisco on July 13, 1916. 
He was born in 1831 and after graduat- 
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ing from Harvard intended to take up 
the profession of law, but in 1852 de- 
cided to leave Worcester, where he was 
born, and move to California. There he 
became a manufacturer and, aside from 
his business took an active part in poli- 
tics. He was a member of Congress at 
one time and for several years a member 
of the Republican National Committee. 
He was a trustee of Stanford University, 
the author of American Constitutions 
and of a book on Shakespeare's Son- 
nets, was a member of various learned 
societies, through which he kept always 
closely in touch with his native New 
England, and was at one time vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Society. In 1911 Harvard gave him the 
degree of LL.D. Mr. Davis was one 
of the best known citizens of the Pacific 
Coast. 


1853. 

Charles Jackson Paine was born at 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1833, and died at his 
summer home in Weston, Aug. 12, 
1916. His father was Charles Cush- 
ing Paine, ’27, a grandson of Robert 
Treat Paine (H.U. 1749), who was a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a Signer of the De- 
claration of Independence. Two other 
sons of Charles Cushing Paine were 
William Cushing Paine, °54, and 
Robert Treat Paine, °55, both dis- 
tinguished as citizens and scholars. 
The father began life as a lawyer at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and later married 
Fanny Cabot Jackson, a daughter of 
Judge Charles Jackson (H.U. 1793) — 
who was a Fellow of Harvard College 
and a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. They resided at Bos- 
ton, afterwards, in 1844, acquiring at 
Pride’s Crossing on West’s Beach in 
Beverly, the extensive colonial farm 
of Isaac Prince, bounded by the sum- 
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mer estates of Charles Greely Loring 
(H.U. °12) and Franklin Haven — 
these three, with Colonel Harry Lee 
(H.U. °36), Franklin Dexter (H.U. 
712), and John Glen King (H.U. ’07), 
being the pioneers of the summer 
colony at Beverly Farms. Beach- 
rights here have been much in litiga- 
tion, in which the old colonial names 
of Pride, Woodbury, Ober, Larcom, 
and Thissel have figured largely. En- 
tering the Boston Latin School in 
1843, Charles J. Paine found himself 
fitted for college as early as 1848. But 
being thought too young for Cam- 
bridge at the age of 15, he divided the 
next year between study and duck-shoot- 
ing at Beverly Farms and entered, in 
1849, the Harvard Class of ’53. He 
had a Greek Oration at Commence- 
ment. Upon graduation he took up 
the study of law in the office of Rufus 
Choate and was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar in 1856. Parts of the year 
1856 and 1857 he passed in Europe, 
and, on returning, began practice at 
St. Louis, but later resumed it in Bos- 
ton, where he was residing at the out- 
break of the Civil War. As early as 
Sept. 5, 1861, he was authorized to 
recruit a company, was in camp at 
Lynnfield, Sept. 23, and was mustered 
in, as Captain of Company I, Twenty- 
second Massachusetts (the “ Henry 
Wilson ”’ Regiment), on Oct. 8. That 
winter he was stationed in the de- 
fenses of Washington. In January, 
1862, he received from the War De- 
partment, without the intervention 
of Massachusetts, a commission as 
Major of the “‘ Eastern Bay State 
Regiment,” so called, which became 
later the Massachusetts Thirtieth. 
He went with it to Ship Island. The 
organization of the regiment was 
ignored by the Massachusetts State 
authorities, and a conflict with Gen- 
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eral Butler resulted, in which Gov- 
ernor Andrew leaned much on Colonel 
Albert Gallatin Browne, *53, his mili- 
tary secretary, While he was at Ship 
Island, Major, later General, John C. 
Palfrey, °63, was stationed there as 
engineer in charge of the defenses. 
From this date General Paine’s career 
in the army was continuous and dis- 
tinguished. His account of it, contrib- 
uted to the Class Records, is unique 
and thrilling. Malaria, typhoid, 
mustang-breaking, wounds, reported 
death, drilling confirmed Jay-Hawkers 
for the Federal service, — all these 
figure in the stirring picture. Twice 
he commanded cavalry brigades, — 
for a considerable time raw regiments 
of black recruits, — at Fort Fisher 
and at Wilmington, a colored divi- 
sion; at Newmarket, Va., in Septem- 
ber, 1864, he led a black division into 
action. So marked was the behavior, 
under fire, of this Third Division of 
the Eighteenth Corps, that it was 
selected as one of two divisions or- 
dered, after the first fiasco, for the cap- 
ture of Fort Fisher. ‘‘ For meritori- 
ous and valuable service” in that 
important capture, Paine received the 
rank, by Brevet, of Major-General. 
When the Civil War veterans paraded 
before Governor Andrew in front of 
the State House, on Dec. 22, 1865, and 
there surrendered the _ battle-flags, 
General Paine was in command of 
one third of the State quota. He re- 
mained in service until 1866, retain- 
ing his command at Newbern. At the 
close of the war, Paine married, in 
March, 1867, Miss Julia Bryant, a 
daughter of John Bryant, Jr., ’30, of 
Boston. She died on Sept. 14, 1907. 
They made their city residence at 87 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. General 
Paine leaves children — three sons 
and three daughters. To his subse- 
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quent career as the first yachtsman of 
the land, Paine had a strange initia- 
tion. Duck-shooting seems to have 
had an early fascination for him. On 
one of his solitary sporting bouts off 
the North Shore, with which he di- 
verted his Thanksgiving vacations, he 
was overturned in a dory by the recoil 
of his fowling-piece, and for five hours 
drifted helplessly about seated on the 
bottom of the boat. His condition he 
*‘ disabled from chill.” 
The aged proprietor of Misery Island, 


describes as 


whose eyes were always wandering 
seaward, descried what he took to bea 
dog floating out to sea on a plank, 
and, being a kindly man, he took pity 
on the forlorn creature. Recourse to 
his glass discovered the truth, and 
succor was hurried forward, but it 
reached Paine none too soon. Paine’s 
love of water-sports was congenital. 
Naturally he rowed in the “ Victori- 
ous Nine,” who, in 1852, at Lake 
Winnepesaukee, in the first intercol- 
legiate contest, bore the Harvard 
colors in triumph across the line. 
Twenty-five years later he began to 
show himself the great designer as well 
as the great sailor. He bought the 
Zephyr, and then the Halcyon, and 
had some success, through change of 
rig and otherwise, in converting these 
two slow yachts into fast ones. In 
1884, the Genesta challenged, and 
General Paine was one of a little syn- 
dicate who secured Burgess, ’71, the 
marine architect, and produced the 
Puritan. In this defender, acting as 
sailing master, Paine carried the flag 
to the front. Next year came a chal- 
lenge from the Galatea. General Paine, 
at his own cost, brought out the May- 
flower, and was rewarded for his public- 
spirited effort with the palm of vic- 
tory. Then Lord Dunraven chal- 
lenged with the Thistle. And once 
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more Paine and Burgess sent home 
the champion defeated, having lost the 
cup to the Volunteer. The impression 
was gaining ground that any yacht 
became fast when it had Paine at the 
helm. With him the knack of trim- 
ming sail was a fine art. His repeated 
successes did not fail of due applause. 
After the third of these triumphs, in 
which Burgess claimed a share only as 
the General's “‘ Executive Officer,” 
the city of Boston tendered a public 
reception to the distinguished pair in 
Faneuil Hall, and of this ovation, 
unique in its kind and largely attended, 
and addressed by a strange variety of 
enthusiasts, a detailed account was 
issued by the city, in an elegant vol- 
ume, bearing the title of The Paine- 
Burgess Testimonial. — Edward Rey- 
nolds Andrews, 53, died Aug. 6, 1916, 
at his hillside farm at Putney in south- 
ern Vermont, where he occupied him- 
self pleasurably, for the last decade of 
his life, with agricultural experiments, 
and especially in the rearing of a herd 
of thoroughbred Guernsey cows which 
was the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood. He was born, Dec. 22, 1831. 
The coincidence of his birth with the 
day of the arrival at Plymouth did not 
escape notice, and was recalled in 
these pages on the recurrence of his 
birthday some years ago, in verses 
wherein he was hailed as the “* Pilgrim 
Father,” a designation warranted by 
the abundant snow-white hair and 
beard which, added to his high color 
and dignified, strong, ample figure, 
made up for him a striking personal- 
ity. His presence was patriarchal in 
the extreme. His mother was a Rey- 
nolds, and he inherited the sturdy 
frame which was so marked a feature 
of that race. His father was William 
Turell Andrews (H.U. 712), a Fel- 
low of the American Academy and, 
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for four years, the successor of Eliot’s 
father in the treasurership of the Col- 


lege. Andrews was born on an old 
estate now occupied by the modern 
buildings of the ‘“‘ Jordan Marsh” 
business block, and was fitted for Col- 
lege, between 1844 and 1849, at the 
Boston Latin School, where his cousin, 
John Phillips Reynolds, was then an 
Usher. In his Freshman year, he 
roomed at the residence on Brattle 
Street of the widow of Longfellow’s 
** Village Blacksmith,” and later in the 
College grounds. He was one of a 
half-dozen classmates who wrote his 
own life in the Record of the Class, 
printed in 1913. From this sketch we 
gather an interesting account of his 
long and varied career. He had lived, 
at sundry times, in New York City, — 
in Norfolk, Virginia, — in ‘Paris, — 
and in Boston as manager for eastern 
New England of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society, and also as presi- 
dent of the Security Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. In the Norfolk enterprise, he 
had scarcely completed a plant for 
kyanizing lumber, when it burned 
down. In October, 1853, when just 
out of College, he left home for a two 
years’ sojourn in Europe, passed on 
the Continent and in the British Isles. 
Foreign travel was not then so com- 
mon a thing as it has become. Stage- 
coaching the turnpike 
roads was not then a thing of the past, 


over ideal 
and he availed himself largely of its 
possibilities. In the little American 
colony which he found at Rome, and 
with which he dined daily at the 
Restaurant Lépré, he met Crawford, 
the sculptor, then at the height of his 
Miss Sarah H. Addoms, of 
New York, was also of his traveling 
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party, and to her he became engaged. 
They were married in December, 
1854. She died in 1893, leaving three 
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children, who survive him. On his 
return from Europe in 1856, he en- 
tered on a business career in Boston, 
but it failed to interest him, upon 
which he bought a farm in West Rox- 
bury and tried the experiment of 
“Gentleman Farming.” This en- 
grossed him until 1866, and from the 
day of its abandonment he was 
haunted with the fancy that he could 
never be content until he got “ back 
to the soil.” The hope survived 
through his ten years’ experience of 
Paris as a banker, when he had a busi- 
ness bureau in the shadow of the Ven- 
dome Column, taking his daily ride or 
drive in the Bois, and when he was 
able to secure for his children the best 
opportunities of European schooling, 
such as a suburban farm could not 
command. The experience of Andrews 
during and just after the Paris Com- 
mune was wholly unique, and is so 
graphically detailed in his contribu- 
tion to the Class Records that it would 
be a mistake to try to paraphrase it 
for these pages. In 1875 he returned to 
Boston. One of the pleasing experi- 
ences he records was the Point Shirley 
Dinner, given by Clark to Eliot, on 
the completion of the first twenty 
years of the latter’s Presidency in 
1889. At that time Andrews was in- 
terested in amateur photography, and 
took a picture of the Class as it ap- 
peared on that occasion when gath- 
ered, to the number of twenty-seven, 
on the beach. The use of the camera 
was new when the Class of °53 was 
graduated. And the product was 
known as the “ crystallotype.” ’53 was 
the first Class to use it, under the 
skilful art of Whipple. Later, about 
1893, Andrews got together, so far as 
he could, pictures of the surviving and 
deceased members and, bound up with 
these reproductions of the 
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types ’’ taken at graduation, — a gal- 
lery which Crocker was at the ex- 
pense of sending to every Class 
member, and which called forth very 
general remark as a suggestive study 
in the development of the human 
face. In 1896 Andrews became a 
member of a club of Boston business 
men interested in agriculture and 
horticulture, of which Clark was the 
enthusiastic secretary, and which met 
for monthly dinners at Col. Crock- 
ett’s hospitable Stage House on Brom- 
field Street, where the great, paved 
courtyard, surrounded by ample 
stables, kept alive the traditions of 
the old-time tavern. It was largely a 
resort of farmers and others from New 
Hampshire. A Methodist Church has 
succeeded it. Here Andrews revived 
his interest in farming, and in 1906 he 
succeeded in buying an old farm at 
Putney, where, after extending the 
buildings, he began his experiments 
in raising alfalfa and tobacco and 
turnips and potatoes, and in develop- 
ing the large herd of Guernseys which 
became the pride of the section. He 
had a sunny nature, and a hospitable 
instinct which enabled him to enjoy 
seeing as well as contributing to the 
enjoyments of others. In this indul- 
gence of his passion for farming he 
passed the last ten years of life, sur- 
rounded by his children and looking 
abroad upon views’ enchantingly 
charming, thus realizing to a rare de- 
gree, the dream of early days. 


1856. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 

4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

The Chairman of the Class Commit- 
tee, David P. Kimball, invited all the 
members to celebrate the sixtieth anni- 
versary by lunching at his house, in 
Boston, on June 21. Five, out of thir- 
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teen survivors, were present. Of the 
absentees, one was seriously ill, two 
are permanent residents of Europe, and 
three live at a considerable distance 
from New England. — Rev. Charles 
Noyes died in Norwich, Conn., May 23, 
1916. He was the son of Rev. Dr. 
George R. Noyes and Eliza Wheeler 
(Buttrick) Noyes; and was born in 
Petersham, Oct. 26, 1835. The family 
removed to Cambridge upon his father’s 
appointment as Professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. Charles prepared 
for College at the Hopkins Classical 
School, and at the Cambridge High 
School. In College he was a fair scholar, 
and conspicuous as a football player. 
If “ teams ” had then existed, he would 
probably have been a member of one. 
In 1856, he entered the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, graduating in 1859. His first 
place of service was at Brighton, Mass., 
from 1860 to 1864. Compelled by ill 
health to resign, he afterwards served 
as Post Chaplain at Galloupe’s Island, 
Boston Harbor. Upon returning to regu- 
lar ministerial work, he preached at 
various times at New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, and Portland, Or. His principal 
pastorates were at Northfield, Mass., 
Clinton, Mass., and North Andover, 
Mass. His last parish was North An- 
dover, where he preached from 1884 to 
1904, when he resigned from active du- 
ties, and became pastor emeritus. The 
resolutions adopted by the North An- 
dover Parish, upon the death of Mr. 
Noyes, say of him (inter alia): “ He 
lived his creed day by day and was 
respected in all sides for the vigor of his 
opinion and for his readiness to cham- 
pion whatever cause won his conviction. 
Thus while he was preéminently the 
scholar and preacher, and parish minis- 
ter, he was also a man among men, and 
was well known and respected beyond 
the confines of his immediate parish,” 
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He was married Jan. 5, 1860, to Mary 
L. Hyde, daughter of Isaac Hyde of 
Cambridge, who survives him. His old- 
est daughter, Mary E. Noyes, was mar- 
ried to E. C. Forbes, of Clinton, Mass., 
and died Oct. 21, 1892, leaving children. 
His daughter, Edith R. Noyes, is mar- 
ried to Charles D. White, formerly of 
Winchendon Mass., now of Norwich, 
Conn. His son, George R. Noyes, who 
graduated with distinction at Harvard 
in 1894, is now a professor in the Uni- 
versity of California and resides at 
Berkeley, Cal. — William Parsons died 
in Berkeley, Cal., June 2, 1916. He was 
the son of William and Georgiana 
Brackett (Messer) Parsons, and was 
born in Gloucester, Oct. 12, 1835. After 
being a pupil at Weisse’s German Board- 
ing School in Roxbury and at the Boston 
Latin School, he finished fitting for Col- 
lege at the private school of Mr. David 
B. Power. After graduation, he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in Boston and 
New York. From 1869 to i875, he was 
at Charleston, West Va., where he was 
interested in a woolen mill, a flour mill, 
and a steamboat. In 1876 he went to 
Chicago, and carried on the lumber 
business in the firm of Parsons & 
Foster. About 1886 he gave up busi- 
ness, and afterwards traveled a good 
deal on account of his wife’s health. 
For some years he spent the summer at 
Seattle, and the rest of the year in San 
Francisco. His later years were passed 
at Berkeley, Cal. He was married in 
Cincinnati, March 9, 1871, to Georgiana 
Williamson, daughter of William and 
Lucy Williamson. She died in Seattle, 
Aug. 27, 1902. Parsons was originally a 
vigorous and active man, but for the 
last ten years of his life he was a helpless 
invalid. One who saw much of him in 
those invalid days says: “ He was always 
patient and thoughtful of others, and 
at all times quite cheerful. And though 
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the last years of his life were very quiet 
and secluded, still he seemed contented 
and happy.” 


1858. 
Fisoer Ames, Sec., 
Bedford. 

The Class met at an informal lunch- 
eon at Young’s Hotel, Boston, June 21, 
1916. Present — Gideon Allen, Fisher 
Ames, Alanson Bigelow, Dr. Robert T. 
Edes, Samuel S. Green and Winslow 
Warren. The Class lost no member dur- 
ing the year. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuite, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Pelham Warren Ames died in San 
Francisco, May 9, 1916. He was the son 
of Seth (H. C. 1825) and Margaret 
Stevenson (Bradford) Ames, and was 
fitted for College by T. G. Bradford (H.C. 
1822) in Boston. After graduation, he 
at first taught school and private pupils. 
In July, 1861, he entered the U.S. Navy 
as Acting Assistant Paymaster, serving 
on board the U.S. Supply-Ship Con- 
necticut, which carried supplies to the 
entire blockading force, until Dec., 1862, 
when he was ordered to the U.SS. 
Saginaw, of the Pacific Squadron, re- 
signing in May, 1866. For the next 
six years he was in business in Boston. 
In 1872 he went to San Francisco, where 
he was Secretary of the Sutro Tunnel 
Co. until 1889. He became Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Spring Valley Water Works 
in 1888, and Secretary in 1895. He was 
also Secretary of the Torrens Title Com- 
pany. His house was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1906. In 1907 he re- 
turned to Boston, and was in business 
for a year, when his health failed. He 
returned to California in 1914. While 
in San Francisco, he was, at different 
times, Treasurer, Vice-President and 
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President of the Harvard Club, and was 
a member of the Board of Education 
for a year. He was a member of the 
M.O.L.L.U.S. He was married, Oct. 
18, 1865, to Augusta Wood, daughter 
of William Hooper of San Francisco. 
Of their seven children, two died in 
childhood; a daughter, Alice, is the wife 
of T. H. Robbins, ’99; another, Ger- 
trude, is married to R. W. Wood, ’91; a 
son, Alden, graduated at the Harvard 
Law School in 1911. Mrs. Ames died a 
few months ago. 


1861. 
A. N. Harpy, Sec., 


Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Elihu Chauncey died on May 16 after 

a brief illness. He was the son of Na- 
thaniel Chauncey (Yale, 1806), of Phila- 
delphia, and Elizabeth Sewall Salisbury, 
of Boston, and was a direct descendant 
of Charles Chauncey, of Norman ances- 
try, second president of Harvard Col- 
lege. He was fitted at the private school 
of the Rev. S. A. Smith of West Newton. 
His fine social qualities soon made every 
classmate his friend, his affectionate and 
loyal nature winning life-long regard. 
On graduation he returned to Phila- 
delphia, wishing to be near his father, 
then failing in health, his only brother, 
Charles (H.U. 1859) being absent in the 
field, an officer of the 2d Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. He became treasurer of the 
Pottsville Mining & Manufacturing 
Company, holding this office until his 
retirement from business. In 1871 he 
married Mary Jane Potter, daughter of 
the Right Reverend Horatio Potter, 
Bishop of New York, and within a few 
years changed his residence to that city. 
There he was quickly interested in the 
various charities of the Church, to which 
he gave henceforth unremitting service. 
He was long treasurer of the General 
Theological Seminary, and of the House 
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of Mercy, and was, at his death, senior 
vestryman of Trinity, and an active 
member of its Boards; and churches at 
Rye Beach and York Harbor had like- 
wise his zealous helpfulness. In social 
and club life Chauncey was also promi- 
nent. He was a member of the Century 
Association, the University of New York 
and of Boston, the Grolier, the Harvard 
of New York, and of many societies; 
and was a founder and governor of the 
York Country Club. While thus occu- 
pied with manifold interests, though 
shunning all publicity, he had always 
upon him heavy responsibilities. He 
was for many years a director of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad, and of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Bay Line; and his marked busi- 
ness ability brought to him the con- 
stantly growing burden of important 
trusts. He gained diversion now and 
then in travel, for which he had much 
fondness: he was an ideal tourist, all the 
incidents of a voyage affording him plea- 
sure, and a journey through a strange 
land keen delight. Of these he had 
made many. But it was in his own home, 
the centre of a radiant hospitality, and 
in close communion with his beloved 
Trinity Parish, that he found his great- 
est content. Fidelity to duty and to 
conscientious conviction was his con- 
spicuous characteristic. So magnetic 
was his warm-heartedness that affection 
flowed quickly to him, and so full of 
sunshine his nature that he has given 
unfailing cheer to others throughout his 
life, and has left in shadow us who yet 
remain. — J. R. M. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Fifteen members of the Class regis- 
tered as being present at Holworthy 19 
on Commencement Day. The Secre- 
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tary took much pleasure in reporting 
that $5168.35 had been contributed by 
members of the Class and handed over 
to the College as the nucleus for a Class 
Scholarship Fund of the Class of 1863. 
At the meeting he was able to report 
that $500 additional had been sent to 
him for the same purpose, and since 
Commencement checks for $2000 more 
have reached him which will be at once 
handed to the Treasurer of the College, 
so that the Scholarship Fund has now 
reached the sum of $7668.35. It would 
be very desirable to make it up to an 
even $10,000. 


1866. , 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Harvard 
Club the night before Commencement. 
There were present: D. P. Abercrombie, 
George Batchelor, H. F. Buswell, J. E. 
Carpenter, S. C. Derby, L. S. Dixon, 
A. D. Dunbar, E. W. Emerson, W. G. 
Farlow, E. N. Fenno, A. K. Fiske, G. A. 
Flagg, J. B. Gregg, D. G. Haskins, J. W. 
Hawes, W. A. Hayes, A. M. Leonard, 
J. J. Mason, L. C. Murdock, R. S. Pea- 
body, E. F. Peirce, T. S. Perry, J. J. 
Putnam, W. S. Sargent, T. P. Shaw, 
F. R. Stoddard, Moorfield Storey, C. E. 
Stratton, W. A. Underwood, A. C. Vin- 
ton, T. W. Ward, J. D. Williams, — 
thirty-two out of forty-seven living 
members. The next morning the Class 
motored through Jamaica Plain and 
Brookline to Cambridge, making a short 
stop at Hayes’ house on the way to 
Phillips Brooks House, where they en- 
tertained 250 guests at luncheon. Later 
at the alumni exercises behind Sever, 
Moorfield Storey spoke for the Class and 
a song of George L. Osgood’s was sung 
by the Alumni Chorus. — William Abra- 
ham Haskell was born in Hillsboro, 
Ill., June 22, 1845, of Massachusetts 
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ancestry. He was the oldest son of 
Abraham Sumner Haskell, born in Ash- 
by, and residing in Alton, Ill., when the 
son was at Harvard. He was prepared 
for college in Illinois and in Boston. 
Very soon after graduation he began the 
study of medicine, which was the pro- 
fession of his father, his grandfather, and 
his great grandfather Haskell. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in March, 1869, and began active prac- 
tice at once. He was the leading phys- 
ician of Alton and the first president of 
its Medical Society. He was for many 
years a member of the Illinois State 
Board of Health and, for the last five 
years of his service, its president. He 
kept a deep interest in public affairs 
and for years was the acknowledged 
Republican leader of the County, serv- 
ing as delegate to the State and National 
conventions of his party, but he never 
would accept office. His unrelenting 
devotion to his profession undermined 
his health and in 1902 he was obliged 
to retire from practice, and thereafter 
spent much of his time traveling on 
land and sea in search of renewed health. 
This Spring he was obliged to undergo 
a capital surgical operation which weak- 
ened him but left him still cheerful and 
hopeful. Early in July his malady re- 
curred and July 13th he died at his home 
in Alton. He was married in 1877 to 
Florence E. Hayner, daughter of John 
E. Hayner. His wife, one son, and two 
grandchildren survive him. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Algonquin 
Club on Wednesday evening, June 21, 
twenty-three men being present. We 
had pleasant visits from the Classes of 
65 and ’84. We had our usual Com- 
mencement meeting at: Thayer 5 with 
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a business meeting at noon, the usual 
luncheon being furnished for the mem- 
bers. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class of 1871 celebrated the 45th 
anniversary of its graduation by a din- 
ner on the night before Commencement 
at the University Club, Boston. There 
were thirty-five members present, and 
speeches were made by classmates Fox, 
Pillsbury, Sutro, Bigelow, and W. N. 
King, of Columbus, Ohio, the latter re- 
ceiving a prize for having traveled the 
longest distance to be present at the 
dinner. — Edward F. Hodges died of 
cardiac asthma at his summer residence 
at Cavendish, Vt., July 11, 1916. 
Hodges was born in Boston, August 1, 
1851, and fitted for College at Exeter, 
N.H. He taught school at Irvington, 
N.Y., for one year after graduation, and 
in the winter of 1872 was appointed 
Assistant Examiner in the Patent Office 
at Washington. While engaged in this 
work he studied medicine, receiving the 
degree of M.D. from the Georgetown 
Medical College in 1874. After a year 
of travel in Europe, he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, receiving the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1877, and subsequent- 
ly practiced medicine in Boston. Later 
he settled at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
resided there up to the time of his death. 
He was married on Oct. 25, 1877, to 
Laura Fletcher, daughter of Stoughton 
A. and Elizabeth Fletcher, of Indian- 
apolis, who with one son, Fletcher 
Hodges (M.D. 1902), survives him. He 
received the degree of A.M. from George- 
town, D.C., in 1884, and from 1884 
to 1905 was connected with the Univer- 
sity of Indianapolis, as Professor of 
Obstetrics. Hodges was very much in- 
terested in microscopic study, was a 
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member of the American Microscopical 
Society, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Microscopical Society of England, and 
had a very valuable microscopical col- 
lection. 


1872. 


A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club 
the evening before Commencement, the 
following members being present: Almy, 
Beaman, Brown, Burgess, Elliot, F. R. 
Hall, R. S. Hall, E. N. Hill, Holland, 
Hubbard, Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, 
Lord, Miller, Parkhurst, Sheldon, Tufts, 
White, Wyman, Waters, Allen, Thwing. 
Arthur Lord presided; the Secretary 
gave such items of news as he had been 
able to pick up of absent members and 
reported that replies had been received 
from fifty out of the sixty-nine members 
of the Class now living, of whom sixty 
are graduates; the evening was then 
spent in informal responses to calls from 
Lord; the main interest centring in 
those present, Almy, Brown and Hutch- 
ins, whose sons had just responded to 
the call for the State Militia; Hill was 
congratulated upon the honor recently 
bestowed upon his son Walter N. Hill, 
’04, who, in the Navy Department Gen- 
eral Order No. 177, received a Medal of 
Honor for distinguished and gallant con- 
duct at the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, on April 21 and 22, 1914; Tufts 
gave an interesting account of the con- 
ditions at Arcadia College caused by the 
War, and told how largely its stu- 
dents and graduates had responded to 
the call. — The usual Commencement 
Meeting was held at Thayer 3. In addi- 
tion to most of those who were at the 
Dinner, Babbitt, Callender, Guild and 
Parks were present. At the short formal 
meeting the Secretary presented his 
annual report of the Class Fund, which 
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was accepted. The deaths of Otis Henry 
Currier, July 4, 1915, and of George 
Horton Tilden, May 29th last, were re- 
ported. The account of Currier’s life 
was published in the last September 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine. — 
George Horton Tilden was born at 
Lowell, December 24, 1850, and died 
at Paris, France, May 29, 1916, after a 
two years’ illness. He entered College 
from Dixwell’s School, Boston, was a 
member of the Institute and Hasty 
Pudding Club and was substitute pitcher 
on our Freshman nine, taking Gray’s 
place after the latter broke his arm. He 
graduated with the intention of study- 
ing medicine, and entered the Medical 
School in the fall of 1872. He took high 
rank there, received his M.D. in 1876 
and the following year went to Europe 
to pursue his studies further. Returning 
in the winter of 1880-81 he practised his 
profession for a short time at 94 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, and then went to Japan 
where he resided for many years. He 
was with the Class at our Dinner in 1893 
and gave an interesting account of some 
of his experiences. He returned to Japan 
soon after and no direct news has been 
received from him since. He published 
an article several years ago in the Scien- 
tific American on the Japanese as 
swordsmen and he had the reputation 
of having a thorough knowledge of 
Japan. After leaving Japan he lived for 
a time at Naples, Italy, but for many 
years had made his home in Paris. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre. 

William Thomas was elected Overseer 
by the vote of the Alumni at Commence- 
ment. -— The annual dinner in June was 
omitted this year and a sum represent- 


ing its approximate cost was given to 
the Harvard Club of London for its 
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emergency work among the allies. A 
subscription dinner was held at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston at which thir- 
teen were present. — J. M. Olmstead 
has been reappointed Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy in Boston. 


1874. 
C. S. PennAttow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Our Class dinner this year was held at 
the Harvard Club on the evening of June 
21. There were about forty members 
present. Dr. C. F. Withington presided. 
— At our Commencement meeting the 
next day the Class voted that the Class 
Fund should eventually go to the College 
to establish the Scholarship Fund of the 
Class of 74. — George Carr Richardson 
died on May 14, 1916. He was born in 
Roxbury Nov. 18, 1852. He was for four 
years clerk in the 11th Ward Bank in 
Boston. December, 1878, he went to 
Kansas where he had a sheep ranch with 
Wellington of our Class until 1884 when 
he gave up ranching and took a position 
in the Auditing Department of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. He 
died in Evanston, Ill.— George Willett 
VanNest died May 18, 1916. He was 
born in New York August 10, 1852; was 
granted a degree of LL.B. at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1876; and in 1878 
was admitted to the New York bar. Was 
in active practice until 1912 when fail- 
ing health required his retirement. 


1875. 
Hon. W. A. REE, Sec., 
Brockton. 
W. T. Campbell is serving in the 
American ambulance corps in France. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
The annual Class dinner, the night 
before Commencement, was at the house 
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of the Secretary, 183 Marlborough St., 
Boston, at which about thirty-five mem- 
bers were present. On Commencement 
Day the usual business meeting and 
; luncheon took place at Stoughton 4 at 
noon. 








1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

The Class held its annual dinner 
Wednesday evening, June 21, at the 
University Club, Boston. 52 members 
were present. I. T. Burr as treasurer 
and E. Hale as secretary made reports 
for the year, and there were informal 
speeches by Francis Almy, C. W. An- 
drews, A. Crocker, E. C. Felton, F. Mc- 
Lennan, E. W. Shannon, F. J. Swayze 
and F. W. Taussig. The speeches of 
Andrews, McLennan and Taussig were 
of more than usual interest, Andrews 
telling of the service of the John Crerar 
Library to Chicago, Taussig giving from 
his own experience instances in which 
the counsel of university professors as 
experts has been sought as part of a tend- 
ency toward greater care in the prepara- 
tion of legislative measures, and Mc- 
Lennan speaking with quiet eloquence 
of certain compensations already result- 
ing from the Great War and especially 
of the impulse to a more real demo- 
cratization of the world. Some 30 men 
were present on Commencement Day. 
Swayze was given the degree of LL.D., 
and Taussig the degree of Litt.D. As 
president of the Alumni Association 
Swayze presided at the afternoon speak- 
ing. — F. L. Crawford is vice-president 
of the Harvard Club of New Jersey. — 
S. Hill is reported to have gone to Vladi- 
vostok early in the summer to help in 
solving the transportation problems 
which have arisen there. — The address 
of E. W. Shannon is North Cohasset. 
— F. W. Taussig delivered in the sum- 
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mer a three weeks’ course of Iectures at 
the University of California on various 
subjects in economics. — L. T. Trull is 
president of the Harvard Club of Lowell. 
— Frank Ernest Simpson died at his 
home in Boston May 21, 1916. He was 
born in Boston Feb. 5, 1859, the son of 
Michael Hodge and Elizabeth Davis 
(Kilham) Simpson. He prepared for 
College under J. P. Hopkinson, ’61, and 
was admitted in July, 1875. In the sum- 
mer of 1880 he began work in the Saxon- 
ville Mills and in the mills of the Rox- 
bury Carpet Company, learning the 
business. In 1882 he was made treasurer 
of the two corporations, and later, on 
the death of his father, president. His 
connection with these corporations had 
continued ever since, but for the last 
few years his health had been such as to 
prevent him from taking any active part 
in their management. He never married. 
— Francis de Maurice Dunn died at 
Herricks, Me., his summer home, June 
27, 1916. He had undergone a very 
severe operation some weeks earlier, but 
had recovered sufficiently to make the 
journey to Maine. He was born at Mil- 
ford Oct. 13, 1853, the son of Emory 
and Lydia (Darling) Dunn. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and was admitted in July, 1875. He 
began teaching in December, 1879, in a 
district school at Northbridge. The fol- 
lowing April he was called to the Shrews- 
bury High School, and a year later to 
the Grafton High School, where he re- 
mained until January, 1884. He then 
taught for two years at Marlboro. In 
1886 he was made a junior master of the 
Boston Latin School, and from that time 
until shortly before his death taught in 
the Latin School with no break except in 
1913 when he was given leave of absence 
for four months and went to Europe for 
the summer. During the thirty years of 
his work in Boston he kept his residence 
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in Needham, where from 1888 on he held 
always some office in the town and in his 
church. He was one of the trustees of 
the Needham public library, and con- 
tinuously chairman of the Needham 
school committee after his election to 
the board in 1896. He was married June 
28, 1883, to Riella Juliana Bullard, 
daughter of Truman S. and Juliana Bul- 
lard of Grafton. She survives him, with 
a daughter. 


1880. 
JoHn Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Frederic Almy has been elected 
President of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correetion. — Robert 
Bacon has been elected President of the 
National Security League. — Charles 
H. Morss is recovering from rheumatic 
fever. He has left Porto Rico and his 
present address is 115 Warren St., West 
Medford. — Theodore Roosevelt has 
declined the nomination for President 
tendered him by the Progressive Na- 
tional Convention and has urged mem- 
bers of that party to vote for Judge 
Hughes, the Republican nominee. — 
An informal dinner of the Class was held 
at the Union Club in Boston on the eve- 
ning before Commencement at which 
thirty-three members of the Class were 
present. — Eben Dyer Jordan was the 
son of Eben Dyer and Julia M. (Clark) 
Jordan and was born in Boston on Nov. 
7, 1857. He fitted for College at Adams 
Academy in Quincy and entered Har- 
vard College with the class of 1880, but 
was compelled by the condition of his 
eyes to leave College at the end of his 
Freshman year. After a trip to Cali- 
fornia he returned to Boston and entered 
the employment of the well-known dry- 
goods firm of Jordan, Marsh & Company 
of which his father was the head. By 
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actual experience, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the various branches of 
the business. In 1880 he was admitted 
to the firm and after the death of his 
father and the incorporation of the busi- 
ness, he became President of the Com- 
pany, which position he held until his 
death. He was always an active business 
man and under his direction the estab- 
lishment became one of the great depart- 
ment stores of the country. He was a 
large owner of real estate in Boston and 
its suburbs, and showed breadth of view 
and public spirit in its development. 
He was interested in the breeding of 
horses and his exhibits at the shows were 
always among the most successful. He 
also established the Park Riding Sehool 
in Boston. His services in fostering and 
developing the art of music were espe- 
cially valuable. He was one of the chief 
supporters and for a time President of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. He 
built the Boston Opera House, and was 
the largest contributor in the attempt 
to establish permanent opera in Boston. 
He was a director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York and an 
honorary director of the Royal Opera in 
London. He was interested and took 
part in the work of organization for civic 
betterment and of philanthropic and 
charitable purposes. His winter home 
was in Boston and his summer residence 
at West Manchester on the North Shore. 
For a number of years he had leased a 
large estate in Scotland where he spent 
much time in hunting. He was married 
on November 22, 1883, to Miss Mary 
Sheppard of Philadelphia and their chil- 
dren are Robert (1906) and Dorothy 
May, the wife of Monroe Douglas 
Robinson. He was stricken with 
paralysis on July 22 at his summer 
home and died there on August 1, 1916. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 
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1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

As marking the 35th anniversary a 
circular letter has been sent by the 
Secretary to the members of the Class, 
enclosing Dazey’s poem, read at the 
dinner, a statement from the Treasurer, 
and an address-list corrected to date. 
There were eighty men at the dinner the 
night before Commencement, and al- 
most as many at the Hoosick-Whisick 
Club where the Class spent the Tuesday 
of Commencement week. — Ambrose 
Talbot, who died June 1, 1916, at Kansas 
City, was born at South Freeport, Me., 
June 14, 1860. He entered College 
from Phillips Academy, Exeter, and im- 
mediately after graduation entered the 
Harvard Medical School, where he was 
graduated in 1885. After a few months 
at the City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, 
New York, he went to Kansas City, 
where he continued in practice until the 
time of his death. He has been instruc- 
tor at the Kansas City Medical College, 
and at the Medical School of Kansas 
University, and a visiting physician to 
St. Margaret’s Hospital. It was, how- 
ever, to medical work in insurance lines 
that he specially turned his attention, 
and at the time of his death he was one 
of the chief authorities of the West in 
this department. He had been medical 
referee for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, chief examiner for the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and 
examiner for several other companies, 
and he was the medical director of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. One of 
the officers of this company speaks of 
“his great interest and loyalty, and of 
the esteem and friendship of the entire 
organization ”; and of the fact that “ he 
so organized the medical department of 
the company that the plans which he 
adopted will be carried forward by his 
successors.” Talbot was one of the in- 
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corporators of the Harvard Club of 
Kansas City. He never married. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

About thirty members of the Class 
dined informally in Boston on Com- 
mencement evening. — Judge Walter 
I. McCoy has been chosen a vice-presi- 
dent of the Harvard Law School Assn. — 
Prof. George Lyman Kittredge delivered 
an address on Shakespeare in Sanders 
Theatre at the request of the President 
and Fellows on April 23, 1916, in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary 
of the death of the poet. The address 
has since been printed. — Henry M. 
Hubbard attended the Plattsburg camp 
in June, and of the more than 110 Har- 
vard men present, he was the oldest 
graduate by about eight years. John H. 
Storer expects to be a member of the Au- 
gust camp. — William Gordon Fellows 
died of pneumonia at the home of his 
cousin in Greenwich, Conn., June 10, 
1916. The son of George Andrews and 
Elizabeth (Briggs) Fellows, he was born 
in New York City, Sept. 25, 1860, where 
his father was a merchant of prominence. 
— He fitted for College at the Mt. Pleas- 
ant Military Academy at Sing Sing and 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. A man of 
gentle character and genial disposition 
he was popular and had many friends, 
and while in College he was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding 
Club and A.D. Club, and in after life of 
many of the best social clubs in New 
York and elsewhere. Possessed of ample 
means he never attempted to follow a 
professional or business career, though 
in 1882 he studied international law at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
and later was a student at the Columbia 
Law School, and in later years was presi- 
dent of the Tesle Lake Iron Co. and 
director in other companies in which he 
had large interests. He was one of the 
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great travelers of the Class having been 
around the world and to Europe many 
times. He usually spent a portion of 
each year with a married sister in Eng- 
land with whom he maintained a coun- 
try place there. At one time he had a 
farm at Schaghticoke, N.Y., but when 
in this country was generally at his 
apartment in New York City. He never 
married, but was devotedly attached 
to his two sisters, and the death of his 
sister in England in the spring was a 
great grief to him and aggravated his 
own sickness and undoubtedly prevented 
his recovery. Though his frequent trips 
abroad prevented him from attending 
many reunions, yet he always had a 
warm spot in his heart for the Class and 
was always a welcome member at our 
festivities. 


1883. 


Freperick NicHots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

- Fifty-five men assembled at the Hotel 
Vendome on the evening of June 21, and 
sat down to one of our pleasant, informal 
dinners. J. R. Brackett did what pre- 
siding was necessary, and Dorr led the 
singing as usual. H. M. Lloyd and C. 
D’U. M. Cole brought greetings from 
New York. A delightful feature of the 
evening was a most vivid and illuminat- 
ing talk by C. H. Grandgent, upon his 
observations and impressions of French 
life and character, during his war-time 
residence in Paris as Exchange Professor 
at the Sorbonne. — The members of °83 
who attended the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were Altemus, Cary, C. E. Davis, 
Dewson, Pollard and Ennis. — Prof. 
J. R. Brackett was appointed by the 
Governor, on July 19, a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charity. 
He has been one of the instructors at 
the Scventh Annual Episcopal Confer- 
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ence at Cambridge, during June and 
July. — H. B. Cabot’s son, H. B. Cabot, 
Jr., who rowed No.7 on the University 
Crew last year, and No. 1 this year, has 
been elected Captain for 1916-17. — 
Rev. Edward Cummings has been giving 
much of his time to the World Peace 
Foundation, of which he has been 
elected General Secretary and which has 
put itself into line with the League to 
Enforce Peace. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent 
received from the University of Chi- 
cago, on June 6, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. He was re- 
elected, on June 19, President of Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. — Hon. C.S. Ham- 
lin was reappointed by the President, 
on July 26, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, for a term of ten years, 
—C. P. Perin has returned to India 
for an indefinite period, in connection 
with his work in developing the iron and 
steel industry which he has established 
at Sakchi in the Central Provinces. His 
address is Care Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Navsari Building, Fort, Bombay. — 
W. W. Bryant is another member of ’83 
who is making a business trip to India. 
He is to sail from Vancouver on Aug. 17, 
and expects to be absent for at least 
ten months. — Fletcher Ranney has 
been appointed by the Governor Chair- 
man of the Licensing Board for the City 
of Boston. — Reuben Burnham Moffat 
lost his life in an automobile accident 
near Southington, Conn., on June 21, 
while on his way to attend our Class 
Dinner and the Commencement festiv- 
ities. The son of Reuben Curtis and 
Elizabeth Virginia (Barclay) Moffat, he 
was born at Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 7, 
1861, and prepared for College at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. While at Harvard 
he was an ardent devotee of the bicycle, 
and captain of the Harvard Bicycle 
Club, and his tall, slender figure, perched 
percariously upon one of the Ferris 
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wheels of those early days, will rise be- 
fore every classmate’s memory. His rank 
at graduation was No. 62, he received 
Honorable Mention in History, and was 
among those to whom Disquisitions 
were assigned. In October, 1883, he 
joined the Columbia Law School, grad- 
uated in 1885, and then entered the 
office of Hill, Wing & Shoudy. In the 
fall of 1886 he began a practice for him- 
self, which continued until 1896, when 
he formed a partnership with Sherman 
Evarts (Yale, 81), under the firm name 
of Evarts & Moffat. Upon the dissolu- 
tion of his firm in 1898, he again prac- 
tised alone for six years, and then formed 
the partnership of Rand, Moffat & Webb 
which lasted until 1910, and since that 
time he had been alone, at 63 Wall St., 
New York, where he had been estab- 
lished continuously for twenty years. 
In the Presidential Campaign of 1884 he 
took an active part as an Independent 





Republican, and was subsequently iden- 
tified with various municipal reform 
movements, first in Brooklyn, and after- 
wards in New York. He withdrew from 
the Republican Party in 1885 and con- 
tinued as an Independent until 1902, 
when he joined the regular Democratic 
organization of New York County, and 
had since been an active member of its 
Law- Committee, and Chairman for 
many years of the General Committee of 
the 29th Assembly District, in which he 
resided. He was a member of the Bar 
Associations of the City of New York, 
New York State, America and New 
York County Lawyers; of the New York 
Historical Society and the Genealogical 
and Biographical Society; and in social 
clubs his membership included the Cen- 
tury, University, Harvard, Downtown, 
National Democratic and the Automo- 
bile Club of America. He had devoted 
much of his leisure to genealogy, and had 
published Barclay Genealogies in 1904, 
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Moffat Genealogies in 1910, and Pierre- 
pont Genealogies in 1913. He was a good 
man, an influential citizen, and a loyal 
classmate, and his affection for Harvard 
and for Eighty-three had increased with 
the years. Among the hospitable New 
York members he was one of the fore- 
most in promoting the success of our 
delightful “ Quinquennials” at the 
Harvard Club of that city, and for any 
good work in which the Class was inter- 
ested we could count upon his sympathy 
and his purse. He was married, June 5, 
1895, at Brooklyn, N.Y., to Ellen Low 
Pierrepont, who survives him with three 
children: Jay Pierrepont, Harvard, 
’19, Elizabeth Barclay, and Abbot Low, 
now at Groton School. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Fifty-six members of the Class 
attended the dinner of the Class at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, on June 
21, the evening before Commence- 
ment. Dr. F. C. Cobb acted as toast- 
master and called upon Baylies, C. T. 
Davis, Drown, Hunting, Osborne and 
Sexton to address the Class. Hunting 
told of his experience as a member of 
the first Harvard Unit in hospital 
work in France, and Osborne de- 
scribed the scheme of reform work 
adopted under his guidance at Sing 
Sing Prison, the results already shown 
from the working of the new system, 
and outlined the far-reaching possibili- 
ties for improvement in prison condi- 
tions and life in the future develop- 
ment of this reform movement. — 
Osborne’s return to Sing Sing, to re- 
sume his position as warden of the 


prison, in July, was made the occasion 
of a remarkable 
welcome by the prisoners under the 
of the 


demonstration of 


auspices Mutual Welfare 
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League, the organization founded in 
the prison by him. Osborne 
Dodge lecturer at Yale College during 
the past academic year, being the first 
Harvard man to fill that position. — 
Yale College, on its Commencement 
Day, conferred on J. J. Chapman the 
degree of Litt.D. A Masque of Chap- 
man’s, the music for which was com- 
posed by Horatio Parker, was pro- 
duced in New Haven in June. The 
School of Aviation founded by Har- 
vard graduates for the purpose of giv- 
ing instruction in aviation, with mili- 
tary aims in view, has been named the 
Victor E. Chapman School of Avia- 
tion in memory of Chapman’s son, 
who was killed under heroic circum- 
stances on June 23rd, while fighting 
for France in the Aviation Corps. — 
Rev. W. T. Crocker, Chaplain of the 
71st Regiment, New York National 
Guard, accompanied his regiment to 
the Mexican frontier. — Gordon Ab- 
bott was elected in May Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. — E. L. 
Conant and T. L. Frothingham have 
taken offices together for the practice 
of law at 32 Liberty Street, New 
York. Associated with them is Mr. 
William V. Rowe. — Rev. T. W. 
Harris has from Littleton, 
N.H., and is now rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Bantam, Conn. 
— Rev. E. M. Pickop has moved from 


was 


moved 


Kensington, Conn., to Unionville, 
Conn. — Rev. S. A. Eliot was re- 


elected President of the American 
Unitarian Association at its annual 
convention in May. He has held this 
position since 1900. — The address 
entitled Le Probléme de la Force 
Hydraulique aux Etats-Unis, sub- 
mitted by R. G. Brown to the Deux- 
iéme Congrés de la Houille Blanche at 
Lyon, France, has been published in 
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pamphlet form in French. — The fol- 
lowing changes of address have been 
noted: — C. W. Baker, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York City; Rev. F. K. 
Gifford, 43 Harvard Ave., Brookline; 
Dr. W. B. Lancaster, 522 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; F. M. Wake- 
field, 4146 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


1886. 


Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

The thirtieth reunion of the Class 
was held in Commencement week in 
June. Headquarters, in charge of a 
clerk, for the distribution of badges 
and of Part I of the Class Secretary’s 
Report, No. VIII, were opened in the 
library at Hotel Somerset on Monday, 
June 19. Ninety-six members of the 
Class, more than fifty wives and about 
twenty children of members, attended 
one or more of the Class functions. 
On Tuesday the members of the Class, 
with their wives and children, were 
delightfully entertained at luncheon, 
at Pride’s Crossing, by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Graeme Haughton. The trip was 
by automobiles, the return to Cam- 
bridge being made in time for the 
Class Day exercises in the Stadium in 
the afternoon. Wednesday morning 
was spent at The Country Club, 
Brookline. After luncheon there we 
went by automobiles to Soldiers’ 
Field for the Yale baseball game. 
The fact that C. L. Harrison, Jr., ’18, 
the son of our classmate Harrison, 
was the Harvard pitcher, gave espe- 
cial zest to our victory. After the 
game the ladies of the Class were en- 
tertained at tea by Mrs. Fessenden, 
at Chestnut Hill. Ninety men were 
present at the Class dinner Wednes- 
day night at the Union Club, Boston. 
Hood presided; T. T. Baldwin was 
toastmaster. The speakers, with 
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their subjects, were as follows: Boy- 
den, ‘“‘The Confessions of an Over- 
seer’; T. W. Richards, ‘‘Chemical 
Preparedness”; G. G. Wilson, “‘ The 
International Situation”; Gordon 
Woodbury, “Politics and Farm- 
ing”; Clifford, ‘The Harvard-Tech 
Merger’; Frothingham, “‘The Min- 
istry’; Howard Taylor, ‘““Our New 
York Member of the Class Commit- 
tee’; Odin Roberts, “Eighty-six”; 
Bruner, who had come from Cali- 
fornia for the Reunion; and Harrison, 
the begetter and trainer of the vic- 
torious Harvard pitcher. Topical 
songs, the words by Roberts, were 
sung by Guild, with Hood at the 
piano. A letter from Droppers, the 
United States Ambassador to Greece, 
was read. On the recommendation 
of the Class Committee the Class 
voted to authorize the committee to 
raise, at some convenient time, a 
fund, to be known as the John Henry 
Huddleston Fund, to be put in the 
hands of the Class Committee, for use, 
at their discretion, for such purposes 
as may from time to time seem advis- 
able. Thursday morning we attended 
the Commencement exercises in the 
Stadium, after which the Class Spread 
was held in Harvard 2. The ladies of 
the Class lunched at the University 
Club, Boston. In the afternoon the 
men attended the Alumni Associa- 
tion exercises in the Sever Quad- 
rangle. On Friday members of the 
Class and their families to the number 
of about eighty saw the Yale races at 
New London, some going by automo- 
biles and others by the Boston Har- 
vard Club special train. The following 
men were present at the Reunion: 
W. L. Allen, Ames, Atherton, Aus- 
tin, Ayer, T. T. Baldwin, Bolster, 
Borland, Boyden, G. G. Bradford, 
Blake, Bright, C. R. Brown, Bruner, 
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Buckler, Chase, Churchill, Claflin, 
Clifford, Codman, D. H. Coolidge, 
S. Coolidge, Dewey, J. C. Faulkner, 
Ferry, Fessenden, Fish, Fisk, Froth- 
ingham, Gage, Gibson, Gleason, Gray, 
Guild, Gunnison, Haley, Hamlin, 
Harris, Harrison, Haughton, Hood, 
Hosmer, Houghton, P. S. Howe, 
W. H. Howe, Howes, Hunt, Jennings, 
Jewett, Kendall, Latham, Lee, Locke, 
Lovering, Lyman, Macdonald, Mal- 
lory, Merriam, Moors, Mygatt, Nich- 
ols, Noble, Oxnard, J. N. Palmer, 
Parsons, Payne, Phillips, W. H. Pot- 
ter, Porter, Pratt, Eben Richards, 
T. W. Richards, J. W. Richardson, 
M. W. Richardson, Odin Roberts, 
Rowse, Sedgwick, Slocum, F. B. Smith, 
W. L. Smith, C. B. Stevens, F. B. 
Taylor, Howard Taylor, Washburn, 
Waterman, G. M. Weed, Weld, 
Weston, Wheeler, Wilbur, G. G. Wil- 
son, W. R. Wilson, Winter, Winthrop, 
G. W. Woodbury, Gordon Woodbury. 
— Since January, 1916, Beal has been 
attached to the American Embassy 
in London as special attaché. He 
made a short trip to this country dur- 
ing the summer. — Morton, ina letter 
dated May 26, writes from Puerto 
Orolava, Tenerife, Canary Islands, 
“* After a severe illness — four months 
spent in a hospital in London — I 
am here to recover my health. I feel 
—in these stirring times — very 
remote.” 


1887. 
Gro. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Dr. A, H. Osgood’s address is 462 
Boylston St., Boston. — F. E. Ham- 
ilton was elected Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at the conven- 
tion at Saratoga Bay, May, 1916. — 
George Perkins Knapp died at Diar- 
bekir, Asiatic Turkey, on or about 
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August 7, 1915. He was born in Bitlis, 
a town in Armenia, not far from Lake 
Van, recently occupied by the Russian 
Army. His father was a missionary of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Knapp re- 
ceived his education in this country, 
but after completing his preparation 
for the ministry, returned as a mis- 
sionary to Bitlis. He was in Bitlis 
when the first Armenian massacre 
occurred, and in February, 1896, was 
arrested for being a “‘subverter of the 
peace’’ and taken as prisoner to 
Alexandretta. After vainly attempt- 
ing to force the government at Con- 
stantinople to try him on this charge, 
he returned to this country and de- 
voted himself to the relief of Armenian 
widows and orphans. Turkey subse- 
quently indirectly acknowledged the 
wrong done him when the American 
claims growing out of the Armenian 


‘ 


massacre were adjusted. In 1899 he 
resumed his missionary work in Tur- 
key and was stationed at first in Har- 
poot and later in Bitlis. He made 
another visit to this country in 1909- 
10, bringing his wife and four children 
and leaving them here upon his return 
to Turkey. The entry of Turkey into 
the great war was followed in 1915 by 
the ruthless and wholesale exiling of 
the Armenians for whom the mission- 
ary work with which Knapp was con- 
nected, was so largely conducted. The 
exact occurrences in Bitlis have never 
been accurately reported. But dur- 
ing July many Armenians appear to 
have sought refuge at the mission sta- 
tion of which Knapp had charge. He 
took into his custody their firearms 
and some of the men before they were 
deported left with him such money 
and valuables as they had been able 
to save. Subsequently when the sol- 
diers came to lead away the women, 
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an Armenian boy who had concealed 
himself on the premises, disguised in 
women’s clothing, opened fire from a 
window and wounded a soldier. The 
Turkish authorities refused to credit 
Knapp’s explanations and sent him 
under a heavy military guard to Diar- 
bekir. He arrived there after an 
eight days’ journey and three days 
later died of a fever, as reported by 
the Turkish authorities. The reports, 
however, concerning the nature of his 
illness and the circumstances of his 
death and burial are conflicting and 
unsatisfactory and lead to the sus- 
picion that he was poisoned. He was 
doubtless known to the authorities as 
an earnest and sympathetic friend of 
the Armenians, and he had perhaps 
seen too much of this last crowning 
outrage. Knapp gave himself unre- 
servedly to his missionary work. He 
made the interests of those among 
whom his lot was cast his own, and in 
their supreme need he stood by them 
fearlessly and faithfully. Harvard 
has inscribed many names on the roll 
of honor of this great war, but no one 
of her sons has sealed his “loyalty to 
Truth” more heroically than Knapp, 
who alone in a far corner of a war- 
swept land, amid the bitter hatred of 
races, alien to himself, remained stead- 
fast to the end in “‘the high faith that 
failed not by the way.” — A. R. W. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

The present address of C. H. Bald- 
win is care of Empire Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, 352 Western Ave- 
nue, Brighton. — George B. Leighton 
has given to the Graduates’ School 
of Business Administration a collec- 
tion of two hundred and fifty books 
on railways. Leighton is the author 
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of a very practical poster entitled 
Safety First in Health. This has been 
distributed in the town of Dublin, 
N.H., of which Leighton is the health 
officer. The contents of the poster are 
published in the June issue of The 
American City. —R. B. Mahany is 
a federal commissioner of conciliation. 
He took part in May last in the settle- 
ment of differences between the New 
Haven Railroad and its freight clerks. 
— At a sitting of the Supreme Judi- 
é cial Court at Boston on July 7, 1916, 
§ addresses were made by several mem- 
bers of the Bar Association of the City 
of Boston in sympathetic appreciation 
of Thayer’s character and professional 
work. Resolutions prepared by the 
Bar Association in his memory were 
presented. 








1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

The Secretary is preparing a Sup- 
plementary Report which will be a 
history of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration replete with illustra- 
tions. It is hoped that this will be 
in your hands early in October. — 
Howard Gardiner Cushing died in 
New York City on April 26, 1916. He 
was born in Boston, Feb. 2, 1869, the 
son of Robert Maynard and Olivia 
(Dulany) Cushing. He prepared at 
Groton School, Groton, and entered 
College in the Freshman year, 1887, 
receiving the degree of A.B. in 1891. 
After graduation he went to Paris to 
study painting and stayed there five 
years. He then came back to America 
and painted both in Boston and New 
York, finally settling in New York. 
He leaves a wife, who was Miss Ethel 
Cochrane, two sons, and a daughter. 
— Maurice Jefferson Cody died in 
New York City on June 14, 1916. He 
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was born in Lexington, Nov. 9, 1864, 
the son of John and Johannah (White) 
Cody. He prepared at Boston Uni- 
versity, and entered College in the 
Freshman year, 1887, receiving the 
degree of A.B. in 1892 ‘‘as of” 1891. 
He leaves a wife, who was Miss Mil- 
dred Alice Hull, and one son. After 
graduating Cody spent a year in the 
Harvard Law School and then entered 
a law office in Boston where he re- 
mained until 1905. He then became 
assistant editor of the Paper Trade 
Journal in New York and finally be- 
came editor of the same paper, which 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

W. N. Duane is vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. — H. M. Ballou has resigned 
his position as professor of Physics in 
the College of Hawaii and has ac- 
cepted a position as managing editor 
of Facts about Sugar, a weekly trade 
journal, the publication office of 
which is located at 82 Wall St., New 
York City. — Edgar Pierce was at 
the Military Training Camp at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., from May 3 to May 
30. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., was at the 
Military Training Camp at Platts- 
burg, June 5 to July 2. — The Bos- 
ton Association of Harvard ’92 had 
its usual meeting and dinner at the 
Wardroom Club on the evening of 
June 21. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class had its annual dinner on 
Wednesday, June 25, at the Norfolk 
Hunt Club. E. K. Rand was toast- 
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master and called on J. Glidden to 
speak on “War” and Dr. M. Ladd 
to speak on “Peace”; the latter in- 
cluded in his remarks an appreciation 
of the work of Dr. Richard Cabot. 
L. Davis made a report for the com- 
mittee appointed to raise the fund of 
$100,000 to be given to the University 
three years hence, and Tommy Saf- 
ford enlivened the evening with “Jab- 
berwocky” and other original per- 
formances; he also made a speech in 
which he eulogized the achievements 
of Arthur Woods ’92, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York and told of the 
Policeman’s Chorus which he himself 
has organized. The 47 members went 
in automobiles from town to the Club, 
and at a late hour of the night, most 
of them returned to town. A few 
preferred to spend the night at the 
Club. — Among °94 men at Platts- 
burg this summer are C. B. Earle, 
C. T. Keller, and P. H. Kemble. — 
H. Cabot was in charge of the Third 
Surgical Unit that went to France in 
May. — C. Stetson is publishing a 
new magazine, The Preparedness Re- 
view. — M. Croll was a Delegate of 
the Committee for Relief in Belgium 
at Namur from June to September, 
1915. — J. Sullivan has resigned as 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to take the position 
of State Historian and Director of the 
Department of Archives and History 
at Albany. — J. Corbett is Director 
of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. — W. J. Pelo is 
editor with Newson & Co., 73 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. — A. F. Cosby 
was Secretary of the Roosevelt Re- 
publican Committee. — Addresses: 
L. I. Prouty, 53 State St., Boston. — 
J. S. Festerson, 150 Nassau St., New 
York. — A. A. Marsters, 195 Broad- 
way, New York. — F. E. Farrington, 
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Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C.— A. N. Johnson, 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — A. H. 
Chamberlain, 315 Methuen. — C. L. 
Brumbaugh and G. H. Tinkham have 
recently published speeches made in 
Congress, the former a speech on the 
Phillippine question, the latter one on 
Fiscal Relations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Colum- 
bia. — O. M. W. Sprague has revised 
Dunbar’s Theory and History of 
Banking. — A. E. Bailey has pub- 
lished On Nazareth Hill. — G. Rugg 
has published a number of short 
stories which have received very fa- 
vorable criticism. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

N. P. Dodge served in the Nebraska 
State Senate last year. — Arthur El- 
son has published a history of music 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.).—F. W. 
Grinnell is secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association. — F. B. Hill is 
treasurer of the Home Market Club. 
— E. V. Huntington is vice-president 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America. — Alfred Johnson is record- 
ing secretary of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society. — S. 
Kasahara is manager of the Sumitomo 
Copper Department, Kobe, 
Japan. — Daniel G. Mason’s First 
Symphony in C minor, was played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Leopold Stokovski, February 19, 
1916. — R. D. O'Leary has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English in the 
University of Kansas. — Andrew J. 
Peters was appointed by the President 
a member of the High Commission to 
represent the United States at the 
financial conference at Buenos Aires 
and visited Brazil and Chile. — James 
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S. Pray has been appointed to the 
Charles Eliot Professorship in land- 
scape architecture at Harvard. He 
has been elected a trustee of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome and a member 
of its executive committee. — Rob- 
ert L. Raymond has been Chairman 
of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Military Education and Reserve. 
— Alfred Johnson received the degree 
of A.M., Harvard, June, 1916. — 
E. M. Devereux has been elected 
treasurer of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. — Gifford Le- 
Clear has been appointed lecturer on 
architecture at Harvard. — Edwin 
A. Robinson has published a volume 
of poems, The Man Against the Sky. 
—A.S. Pier has been appointed In- 
structor in English at Harvard for one 
year from September 1, 1916. — G. G. 
Bartlett has been elected dean of the 
Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. — 
A. L. Cross has been appointed Rob- 
ert Hudson Professor of English His- 
tory at the University of Michigan. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The twentieth anniversary reunion 
was the best one so far. The Class 
assembled at Hotel Somerset Mon- 
day, June 19th, at noon for registra- 
tion and lunch. At 2 P.M. taxicabs 
took us to the Commonwealth Dock 
where we witnessed a display by two 
fireboats of the Fire Dept. of Boston. 
We then, notwithstanding the rain, 
went to the Navy Yard by a small 
steamer where we were met by the 
Commandant and taken over a battle- 
ship, torpedo destroyers, machine 
shop and the interned British sub- 
marines. About two hundred men 
attended the Class dinner at the 





Somerset in the evening. Stevens 
Heckscher was toastmaster and the 
speakers were E. M. Grossman, J. L. 
O’Brian and F. G. Katzman. Tues- 
day morning the Class went by spe- 
cial train, leaving South Station at 
9.45 a.m. to Marion, where, after 
marching a short distance to the upper 
landing, a fleet of catboats took us to 
the Beverly Yacht Club. Here an 
excellent clambake was served and 
the day passed most pleasantly with 
outdoor and indoor sports. The 
return to Boston was made about 
9 p.m. On Wednesday the Class 
gathered on Soldier’s Field about 11 
A.M., where we finally established our 
superiority over the Class of ’91 for 
all time, in the final baseball game 
of the series which started with our 
Decennial. At lunch, served on top 
of the Stadium, we joined the Class 
of 1901 and later saw Yale defeated 
on the baseball field. The evening 
passed with a joint dinner and vaude- 
ville show with 1901 at the Somer- 
set where ’96 received from 1901 a 
handsome loving cup in token of their 
esteem. Thursday the Class met in 
Sever 11 for the ninety-six town meet- 
ing where the articles of the warrant, 
such as the $100,000 fund, wives at 
the twenty-fifth, etc., were discussed. 
This meeting was very interesting. At 
1 p.m. the regular Class Lunch and 
later the Commencement exercises 
took up the afternoon. Here the reg- 
ular Reunion closed. Arrangements 
were made for those who wished to 
see the boat races at New London to 
take the trip on the special train of 
the Harvard Club of Boston leaving 
early Friday. The sixty men who 
went to New London saw a fitting 
climax to a most successful Reunion. 
— J. G. Palfrey has become a member 
of the law firm of Warner, Stackpole 
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and Bradlee at 84 State St., Boston. 
— J. L. O’Brian was given an honor- 
ary degree by Hobart College on June 
15. — W. T. Janison is associated in 
the practice of law with Stetson, Jen- 
nings & Russell, 15 Broad St., New 
York City. — A. S. Ingalls has been 
appointed asst. general manager of 
lines west of Buffalo of the N.Y.C. 
Railroad Co. with headquarters in 
Cleveland. — E. M. Grossman has 
been reélected Secretary of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. — John Lathrop 
Mathews died on May 27, 1916, near 
Philadelphia. He was born in North 
Evanston, Ill., Jan. 10, 1874, the son 
of Wm. S. and Flora Mathews. He 
joined the Class in the Senior year. 
After leaving College he took up news- 
paper work in Chicago, then in New 
Orleans and Boston, and wrote nu- 
merous articles in various papers and 
magazines on inland waterways, par- 
ticularly in regard to the Mississippi 
River. — Charles Mirick Eveleth 
died of pneumonia at his home at 
Bayside, L.I., N.Y., May 24, 1916. 
He was born at Cambridge, Jan. 10, 
1872, the son of Wm. H. and Emma 
Eveleth. After leaving the Lawrence 
Scientific School he entered the em- 
ploy of the American Tel. and Tel. 
Co., first in Boston and later in Provi- 
dence, and at the time of his death 
was a telephone engineer with the 
N.Y. Telephone Co. His wife and 
daughter survive him. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class dinner brought 
together about eighty men on the 
evening of Wednesday, June 21. 
Hallowell presided, calling first upon 
Cheever, who spoke with earnestness 
and charm of his experiences as chief 
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of the Second Harvard Unit in France. 
He was followed by Whoriskey who 
related graphically what befell him in 
Germany at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in the summer of 1914. The latter 
part of the evening was devoted to a 
general discussion of tentative plans 
for the Vicennial celebration in 1917. 
Mackaye presented some interesting 
suggestions in relation to a ’97 Masque 
for that occasion. The dinner was not 
only well attended, but well and gen- 
ially conducted by the presiding offi- 
cer. The serious contributions were 
distinctly interesting and worthy, and 
were abundantly supported by a spon- 
taneous flow of song and story. — At 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Pittsburgh, eleven members 
of ’97 were present. D. E. Mitchell 
and E. E. Jenkins served on the execu- 
tive committee. — Dr. L. S. Hapgood 
has gone to France as a member of the 
Third Harvard Unit. — Dr. F. P. Gay 
was appointed Faculty Research 
Lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia for 1916. — Dr. D. D. Scannell 
is serving as chairman of the Boston 
School Committee. — C. W. Hobbs 
is principal of the Swampscott High 
School. — B. S. Baker is editor of 
Russia, a journal of Russian-Ameri- 
can trade. — Among recent publica- 
tions are The Poems and Plays of 
Percy Mackaye, published in two vol- 
umes by Macmillan Co. The book of 


Caliban by the Yellow Sands, a 
Shakespeare tercentenary masque, 


has also been published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. — Please note the 
following new addresses: E. Alden, 
620 Norton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
G. Benson, P.O. Box 73, Port Angeles, 
Wash.; N. R. Hughes, care of Hughes 
Tool Co., Houston, Tex.; B. F. Bas- 
sett, care of Y.M.C.A., Tacoma, 
Wash.; E. B. Cresap, 38 So. Dearborn 
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St., Chicago, Il.; C. F. Prescott, 516 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; D. E. 
Mitchell, 1002 Columbia Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. C. Jenkins, So. Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. A. Butler, 444 
Wick Ave., Youngstown, O.; W. A. 
Garrison, 2 Rosa Road, Schenectady 
N.Y.; F. B. Rowell, 470 Park Ave., 
New York City; H. C. de V. Corn- 
well, business, 40 East 41st St., New 
York City, home, 130 East 67th St.; 
G. R. Katz, 15 East 26th St., New 
York City; W. W. Lancaster, 120 
Broadway, New York City; P. B. 
Thompson, 1 East 45th St., New 
York City; H. K. Stanley, 100 Halsey 
St., Newark, N.J.; W. D. Walker, 116 
Middle St., Portsmouth, N.H.; S. B. 
Wetherbee, P.O. Box 338, New Bed- 
ford; H. E. Pickering, Millbury; R. 
B. Dixon, Bare Hill, Harvard; C. 
S. Dow, 37 Cheswick Road, Au- 
burndale; W. Whitman, Jr., 78 
Chauncey St., Boston; W. W. Church- 
ill, Felton Hall, Cambridge; A. W. 
Hodges, 817 Walnut St., Newton 
Centre; R. B. Stevens, Landaff, N.H. 
— The Secretary is advised of the 
death of Frank Winchester, who was 
in college during the years 1893-96. 





1899. 


Artuur ApAms, Sec., 
7 Water St., Room 912, Boston. 

The annual dinner was held this 
year on Wednesday, June 21, at Villa 
Napoli, Nantasket. Several met for 
luncheon at the Harvard Club of 
Boston and a good many attended the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game in the 
Stadium in the afternoon, going 
thence to Nantasket by automobile 
afterwards. As Harvard won the ball 
game and with it the Yale series for 
1916 the start was auspicious but 
rain which began right after the game 
dampened the enthusiasm of some 
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who would otherwise have attended 
the dinner. As it was, 57 showed up, 
and had the usual good time of such 
occasions. It had been reported in the 
newspapers that the ‘99ers at the 
Plattsburg military training camp 
were planning to get together up there 
at the time of the reunion and the 
Secretary was instructed to send 
them a telegram of greetings and good 
wishes. Seven were up there as follows: 
D. K. Catlin, J. J. Doherty, L. O. 
Gifford, Donald Gordon, G. D. Hall, 
Fullerton Merrill, and S. P. Shaw, Jr. 
— Contrary to custom ’99 did not 
show up very well at the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
Pittsburgh, May 19 and 20. Only 4 
were present, Edward B. Lee, R. G. 
Leypoldt, Stanley W. Merrell, and 
Philip M. Tucker. However, E. P. 
Davis, president of the Harvard Club 
of Minnesota, sent the following tele- 
gram which was read: “Best wishes 
for successful gathering and sincere 
regrets that I am unable to be pres- 
ent, to present the entrance condi- 
tions.”” — Charles E. Baldwin is now 
with the Viscose Co., manufacturing 
viscose silk, at Marcus Hook, Pa. — 
Colonel John H. Sherburne of the Ist 
Mass. Artillery Regiment is on the 
Mexican border with his regiment. — 
Willing Spencer is chargé d'affaires 
of the U.S. Legation at Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. — J. B. Studley 
and A. L. Fish report that the name 
of their law firm has been changed to 
Dunbar, Nutter and McLennen, at 
the same address, 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — Rev. Maxwell Savage’s 
address is Unitarian Church, corner 
Atlantic and Baltimore Streets, Lynn. 
— Dr. W. C. Quinby has left Bal- 
timore and is urologist at the Peter 
B. Brigham Hospital, Boston. — Paul 
Burrage is a member of the firm of 
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Read, Burrage & Co., who have re- 
cently moved to larger quarters at 20 
Central St., Boston, where they repre- 
sent the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. and the Michigan Commercial 
Fire Insurance Co., in addition to 
transacting a general insurance busi- 
ness. — Henry M. Huxley has moved 
his office to 1613 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, where he will con- 
tinue to conduct the practice of patent 
and trade-mark law. — E. D. Harlow 
is Assistant Treasurer of the State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. — Arthur 
W. Rice died on July 6, 1916. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

On Wednesday, June 21, the Class 
gathered at the Union Boat Club, 
Boston, for the annual June dinner. 
The buffet meal which was served, 
every man waiting on himself and re- 
pairing to a small table with the 
friends with whom he happened to 
be, proved very satisfactory for a 
change from the usual more formal 
arrangement. John B. Hawes, 2d, 
directed the activities of the evening, 
which included songs by the assem- 
bled company and brief speeches by 
Mark Sullivan, whose subject was 
**The Spirit of New England,” Arthur 
Gotthold, Arthur Drinkwater, Walter 
L. Collins and James Austin Richards. 
About fifty men were present. — On 
Commencement Day F. L. Higginson, 
Jr., was elected Overseer of Harvard 
College. — E. B. Hilliard has been 
appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York 
to write a moral code in the competi- 
tion arranged by the National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction. A prize 
of $5000 is offered for the best code. — 
C. K. Meschter has published Mount 
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Minsi Fairies, a poem (Gorham Press, 
Boston). — A. H. Shearer has pub- 
lished an alphabetical subject index 
to Collections on European History 
(Princeton, 1915).— M. Churchill 
resigned in the spring from his posi- 
tion as secretary and treasurer of 
the United States Field Artillery Jour- 
nal and went to France as military 
observer for the United States with 
the French army. — E. C. Carter was 
the guest of honor at a dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Boston on May 11. 
He is general secretary of the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. in India. 
He described the work of the Associa- 
tion since the war began and its ex- 
tension on the various fighting fronts 
and in the prison camps of practically 
all the nations who are now at war. 
He has recently been decorated by 
King George for his important ser- 
vices. — E. F. Metcalf’s address is 
309 W. Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 
He is general manager of the Columbia 
Rope Company, vice-president of 
Foster, Ross & Co., director of the 
National Bank of Auburn, trustee of 
the First Presbyterian Church, all 
of Auburn, and is director of the 
American Mutual Compensation In- 
surance Company, New York City. 
He has been director of the Auburn 
Business Men’s Association and vice- 
president and president of the Auburn 
Y.M.C.A.— R. W. Kauffman has 
published, The Silver Spoon, Moffat, 
Yard & Co. — A. H. Shearer has an 
article “‘ Theophania,”’ in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xxxt, Feb. 2, 1916. — J. 
Warshaw has an article, ‘‘ Recurrent 
Preciosité,” in Modern Language 
Notes, xxx1, March 8, 1916. — J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, gave a lecture on April 28, 
1916, at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on ‘‘What Massachusetts is Doing 
for its Consumptives.’’ — J. P. San- 
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born went to France in May as repre- 
sentative of the New York Globe. — 
C. H. Tilton is with Charles B. Per- 
kins Co., 36 Kilby St., Boston, manu- 
facturers and dealers in cigars and 
tobacco. — A. S. Gilman is with the 
State Street Trust Company, 33 State 
St., Boston; his home address is 58 
Garden St., Cambridge. — F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., is treasurer of the Cardinal 
Mercier Fund. —N. R. Willard is 
with the Trinidad Sugar Company, 
Trinidad, Cuba. — F. H. Danker de- 
livered the Memorial Day address at 
Worcester, on May 30. His subject 
was, ““A Noble Spirit to Fit the 
Times.” — A. P. Fitch spoke on 
“Using Our Time,”’ at the Sunday 
Evening Club in Chicago, IIl., on May 
28. — W. Lichtenstein has published 
“Possible Results of the European 
War on the Book Market” in The 
Library Journal, June, 1916. — H. W. 
Dana had an article, ‘The Problem 
of Tuberculous Infection in Children,”’ 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, May 25, 1916. — M. Sulli- 
van has edited, National Flood Marks; 
Week by Week. Observations on Amer- 
ican Life as Seen by Colliers. (New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 
1915.) — C. Humphrey is president 
of the Harvard Club of Toronto. — 
G. H. Kimball has been reélected 
treasurer of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — J. Wilson is president of the 
Harvard Club of Bangor, Me. — H. 
A. Yeomans is now Dean of Harvard 
College, taking the place of Dean 
Hurlbut who has_ resigned. — D. 
Drake has an article, “‘ Natural Selec- 
tion in Religious Evolution,”’ in the 
Biblical World, vol. xtvn, no. 4, 
April, 1914, and an article, “ May 
Belief Outstrip Evidence,” in the 
National Journal of Ethics, April, 
1916. —G. H. Albright has pub- 
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lished ‘How Teachers Mark,” 
“School and Society,” and ‘The 
Relationship of Scholarship to Self 
Support,” in Colorado College Series. 
— A. S. Hawkes is with the Busch- 
Sulzer Brothers Diesel Engine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.—R. G. Pratt has 
moved his weaving machinery factory 
to larger quarters at 43 LaGrange 
Street, Worcester. — During the past 
year D. F. Davis has been elected 
president of the City Club and of the 
Municipal Athletic Association, and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Business Men’s League, all of St. 
Louis, and president of the National 
Municipal Recreation Federation. — 
Addresses: G. J. Wright (business), 
Farmer’s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H. B. Moore, 121 Georgetown 
Ave., West View, Allegheny County, 
Pa.; F. H. Stedman, 10 Center St., 
Waterville, Me.; H. A. Freiberg 
(home) 1005 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, 
O.; R. M. McCurdy, 118 West 58th 
St., New York City; R. H. Johnson 
(home) 1039 Murrayhill Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. Ruess (home) 1548 
Englewood Ave., Fresno, Cal.; H. R. 
Mayo (business) Security Trust Bldg., 
Lynn; C. M. Brown (business) 1200 
Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; 
A. S. Clark (business) 259 Washing- 
ton St., Boston; J. D. Kernan Jr. 
(business) 156 East 64th St., New 
York City; G. C. Kimball (business) 
1222 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. W. Barnum (business) 200 State 
House, Boston; W. L. Harrington, 46 
High St., Charlestown; G. S. Parker 
(home) Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.; W. 
G. Mortland (home) Gerber Apart- 
ments, South Legley Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H. R. Johnson (home) Tenafly, 
N.J.; A. S. Hills (home) Bretton 
Hall, 86th St. and Broadway, New 
York City; F. R. Greene (business) 42 
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Second St., Fall River; temporary 
address, 28 Front St., Saranac Lake, 
N.Y.; B. Brooks (business) 15 Colum- 
bia Bldg., Bangor, Me.; H. B. Bald- 
win (home) Follen St., Boston; A. H. 
Shearer (home) 1709 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.; H. W. Sanford (home) 
1641 West Cumberland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; F. Palmer, Jr., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa.; F. F. 
Burr, Sunrise Farm, Wayne, Me.; 
W. H. Armstrong, San Juan, Porto 
Rico; H. J. Alexander (home) 44 
Grand St., White Plains, N.Y.; C. H. 
Gilman (business) Boston Globe, Bos- 
ton, (home) 191 St. Botolph St., 
Boston; H. K. Melcher (home) 119 
Centre Street, Bangor, Me.; R. P. 
Parsons (home) 28 Washington 
Square, Gloucester; J. L. Gilvan, 
(business), 164 Montague St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., (home) 121 Cedar Road, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuank, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

G. C. Griffith, one-time manager of 
the Harvard Advocate, and origina- 
tor of the Harvard Illustrated Maga- 
zine, has given up the practice of law 
in Boston so that he may spend all his 
time at his farm in Peabody and de- 
vote his time to raising hogs and the 
producing of a “‘ National pig ” of red, 
white and blue. The blue hog is his 
latest successful experiment. — Dr. 
Walter B. Swift has lately presented 
communications before Medical So- 
cieties as follows: Dyslalia as a Center- 
asthenia, read May 5, 1915, before the 
American Psychopathological Associ- 
ation in New York, The Reflexes in 
Epilepsy as a Guide to Certain Data of 
Individual Consciousness, read May 
10, 1915, before the National Associa- 
tion for the study of Epilepsy at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, Observa- 
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tions on the Voice in Tabes — a Voice 
Sign, read May 14, 1915, before the 
American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation at Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
ginia. — Changes of address: J. G. 
Cole, 316 South 7th St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Frederick Pope, 366 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; H. R. Hayes, care of 
Stone & Webster, 120 Broadway, 
New York City; H. H. Morrill, 520 
W. 34th St., New York City; W. A. 
Frost, 130 West 46th St., New York 
City; Robert Goodenow, Harvard 
Club, 27 W. 44th St., New York City; 
R. M. MacKay, 130 W. 44th St., New 
York City; E. B. Perrin, Jr., Williams, 
Ariz.; Harris Livermore, 60 Federal 
St., Boston; Hugo Parton, 7 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; C. A. R. Lewis, 
care of American & Cuban S.S. Line, 
27 William St., New York City; 
R. W. J. Kingan, Larchmont Yacht 
Club, Larchmont, N.Y.; M. G. Shaw, 
12 Stone St., New York City; Rev. 
P. J. Steinmetz, Jr., Headmaster of 
the Episcopal Academy, 1324 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. T. Nicholls, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 
101 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. G. 
Hackley, care of Western Electric 
Company, Norfolk House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C., Eng- 
land; Rev. Gibson Bell, A.B., B.D., 
Montgomery School, Wynnewood, 
Pa.; J. A. Bull, care of Leonard Snider 
& Co., 421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — S. N. Castle is now vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Electrical So- 
ciety, the oldest electrical society in 
the country. He has recently built a 
residence on Davenport Neck, New 
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1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 
L. Albright has changed his address 
to 1608 Marine Bank Building, Buf- 
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falo, N.Y.—C. R. Ballou has 


changed his address to Bristol Ferry, 
R.I. — John Bryant is practising sur- 
gery at 338 Marlborough St., Boston. 
—§. C. Colburn has changed his last 
name from Colburn to Endicott. — 
L. B. Cummings is practising law with 
the firm of Grover & Cummings, 314 
Pennway Building, Indianapolis. — 
H. C. DeLong is with the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia. — Granton H. 
Dowse is in the insurance business, 
with Starkweather & Shepley, 43 
Kilby St., Boston. — L. S. Fuller is a 
ranch man on the Y. C. Ranch, Park- 
man, Wyoming. — George Gibbs, Jr., 
investigator of the Boston City Plan- 
ning Board, has prepared for the 
Board a Survey and Plan for the De- 
velopment of Docks in East Boston. 
This report has been published as an 
official document of the City of Bos- 
ton. — N. F. Glidden, Jr., is a partner 
in the firm of Glidden, Lyon & Com- 
pany, brokers, 5 Nassau St., New 
York City. — D. S. Greenough, Jr., 
has recently organized and is one of 
the managers of a corporation by the 
name of The Greenough-Heddinger 
Company, manufacturers’ agents and 





dealers in building specialties, with 
offices at 12 West St., Boston. — 
H. A. Jackson is sales agent of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — G. L. Jones has been 
since April, 1916, with Gen. Persh- 
ing’s expedition in pursuit of Villa in 
Mexico. When last heard from he was 
about 500 miles south of the border, 
—at Namaquipa, Mexico. — H. C. 
Jones is Dean of the College of Law, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. — D. D. L. McGrew, 
24 Gramercy Park, New York City, 
is in the New York Office of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation. — G. 
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R. Taylor, who is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Survey, has gone to 
Petrograd, Russia, where he will be 
connected with the American Em- 
bassy, serving as a special assistant to 
the American Ambassador. Taylor 
expects to visit a number of other Rus- 
sian cities, and will be gone the greater 
part of a year on leave of absence from 
his regular work with The Survey. His 
mail address will be, care of United 
States Embassy, Petrograd. — Dana 
Payson Alden died April 10, 1915, in 
New York City of pneumonia. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

A medal of honor has been awarded 
to Captain Walter N. Hill, of Marine 
Service, by the Navy Department for 
distinguished conduct and heroism 
during the siege of Vera Cruz on 
April 21 and 22, 1914. — “Com- 
pensation for Railway Claims” by 
A. A. Ballantine appeared in the 
Harvard Law Review for May, 1916. 
— “Prices According to Law,” by 
A. A. Ballantine, ’04, appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November, 1915. 
— Joseph S. Seabury has edited and 
published a new book entitled New 
Homes Under Old Roofs. — Gilman 
C. Dolley has been appointed Bac- 
teriologist at the Culion Leper Colony, 
Culion Island, Philippine Islands. — 
The Classes of 1904 and 1902 enjoyed 
a successful joint celebration and re- 
union at the Newell Boat House on 
the afternoon and evening of June 
19, 1916. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
The 1905 Decennial Chronicle has 
been published and will be mailed to 
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any member of the Class sending 
$1.50 to Charles E. Mason, 30 State 
St., Boston. The Chronicle gives, in 
a pictorial and distinctly literary way, 
a vivid picture of the Class’s great 
reunion in 1915. — Walworth Tyng 
who is a missionary at Changsha, 
China, gives the following interest- 
ing information in a letter to the Sec- 
retary: “‘One of our servants is the 
daughter of a lantern-maker, a small 
shopkeeper and not of the very poor. 
The mother drowned with her own 
hands six out of her nine daughters. 
The burden of caring for their hair 
and of binding their feet, even more 
than the expense, was her reason. She 
drowned them quickly, in infancy, to 
be sure, before she had got to love 
them too much. She might indeed 
have sold them into slavery, but that 
is where the respectable Chinese draw 
the line. It is more humane to drown 
them. Our servant who was spared 
by special intercession of her father, 
is an excellent woman and is now a 
Christian. Her own daughter is a 
Christian school-teacher.” —R. A. 
Derby, who is taking an active inter- 
est in developing the possibilities of 
Drowning Creek, N.C., writes as fol- 
lows in the May 27 issue of the 
Drowning Creek Current: ‘‘We have 
made an attempt to codperate here. 
We have our Credit Union, Sire Own- 
er’s Association, our Children’s Agri- 
cultural Clubs, our school. How far 
we will go with these will depend on 
how strongly we pull together, on 
how effectively we harness the energy 
that is in us all and turn it to the 
task of building up our community. 
The current of our community life can 
be as effectively harnessed or as com- 
pletely wasted as is the current of 
Drowning Creek. That depends on 
us.” — Philip T. Coolidge has opened 
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an office for the practice of forestry 
at 217 Stetson Building, 31 Central 
St., Bangor, Me. He is prepared to 
make timber estimates and maps, 
to conduct and to supervise lumber- 
ing operations and stumpage sales, and 
to do forest planting. — H. C. J. Roel- 
vink writes from Holland that as soon 
as war is over, he will cross to America, 
*“My 2nd home sweet home.” He has 
asked the Secretary to send him some 
undershirts of a certain design, so, as 
he says, ‘‘to have America near to my 
heart.” — Fitch H. Haskell has opened 
an office for the general practice of 
architecture under the firm name of 
Godley and Haskell, 15 East 40 St., 
N.Y. — Jesse Weils’s address is the 
Madison Apartments, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 


1906. 
Nicnouas KELLEY, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

On March 13 a Class dinner was 
held at the New York Harvard Club. 
It was attended by 67 men, including 
9 or 10 men from Boston, Plumb from 
Philadelphia, Brackett from Pitts- 
burgh and several men from New 
Jersey and Connecticut. R. M. Poor 
presided and made the only speech. 
The occasion was one of the utmost 
friendliness and some noise. For the 
amusing interludes which enlivened 
the swift moving proceedings the 
Class has to thank the fertile resources 
of Farrelly and Wheelwright. — On 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 18, 
the first gathering for the Decennial 
Reunion took place at the Harvard 
Club of New York, whence under the 
leaderhip of Farrelly a party of the 
New York men, with others from 
Washington, D.C., and more distant 
points, proceeded to the S.S. Massa- 
chusetts of the Outside Line for Bos- 
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ton. A party of the Class of 1901 was 
also on board and the voyage was a 
cheerful one. At 9 on Monday morn- 
ing, June 19, the forces attired in 
white blaisers with green trimmings 
and numerals, and wreaths brought 
by Castle from Hawaii in imitation of 
the leis there worn on festive occa- 
sions, gathered before the Harvard 
Club of Boston. Special trolley cars 
bore us to the North Station, and 
from there we went by train to Man- 
chester and the Masconomo House. 
That pleasant hotel had been opened 
especially for our celebration. It is a 





perfect place for a class reunion. We 
disported ourselves upon its beach, 
played tennis upon its tennis courts 
and ball upon its lawns and sat to- 
gether with much satisfaction upon its 
verandas and renewed old_ times. 
After a morning of games and a most 
satisfactory and for once filling buffet 
lunch we found that a rainy after- 
noon neither dampened our ardor for 
sport nor the spirits of Means, Galvin 
and other entertaining geniuses of 
song and dance. Probably the most 
satisfactory thing about the reunion 
was the various groups, made up in 
part of old friends and in part of men 
whom we met for the first time, which 
sat in various nooks and corners of the 
hotel and talked of the past, present 
and to come. In the evening we had 
the Class dinner. There were 215 
present. R. M. Poor, who was to have 
presided, was detained in New York 
and Preston took his place. After a 
brief report upon the Class by the 
Secretary, the speech of the evening 
was made by R. Grant, Jr. Grant 
lives in London. He told us about 
English war conditions and the work 
of Kitchener and Robertson in creat- 
ing the new English armies. But what 
held us silent was his story of our 
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classmate Filley, whose old soul of ad- 
venture has led him to a lieutenancy 
in the English air forces. It was a 
fine story and after it we cabled Filley 
our love and admiration. Afterwards 
there were more speeches, among 
others by A. L. Castle, member of the 
territorial Senate of Hawaii, F. H. 
White, of Seattle, and L. Carroll, an 
alderman of New York City. After 
the dinner we adjourned to the theatre 
of the hotel where we were entertained 
by excellent talent from the Class. 
We owe thanks for a good entertain- 
ment, and admiration of their genius 
to van Loon, H. B. Sawyer, Chandler, 
F. S. Whitney, Peters, Reggio, H. F. 
Kellogg, Titcomb, Wheelwright, Co- 
burn, and Means. During the pro- 
ceedings the Class Committee, all of 
the members of which live far from 
Boston, announced that it had ap- 
pointed as an Executive Committee 
resident in Boston, Goodhue, Ketch- 
um, Perry, H. H. Whitman and T. T. 
Whitney. The resignation of Dives as 
treasurer of the Class was accepted 
with regret and Whitney was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. The Class 
adopted resolutions of sorrow for the 
deaths of Bartholomew, Blagden, P. S. 
Campbell, B. Castleman, Hanson, B. 
Merrill, Jr., Murdock, Vidaud and 
West, whom we have lost since the 
Sexennial Reunion. At breakfast on 
Tuesday morning we were greeted with 
a 1906 edition of the Boston Journal 
prepared at the behest of Ware, its 
proprietor. During the morning the 
Class returned to Boston and in the 
afternoon gathered before Hollis Hall 
for the march to the Stadium Exer- 
cises. Here it made a gay show. On 
Wednesday morning we met at the 
Stadium for athletic sports. These 
were followed by lunch out of doors 
and afterwards by the baseball game 
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with Yale. Thursday was Commence- 
ment Day. The Class maintained its 
usual headquarters in Holworthy 24, 
but there was no 1906 program separ- 
ate from the events of the day. On 
Friday the small group of the Class 
who went to the boat races found the 
companionship of that day one of the 
most pleasing episodes of the whole 
Reunion. Altogether the Reunion was 
a remarkably pleasant and successful 
meeting. All of us who were there came 
away with an increased respect for 
our Class and a renewed and warming 
affection for the classmates whom we 
met there. — Gregg Armstrong’s ad- 
dress is 142 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 


O. — C. B. Dyar’s address is care of 
U. S. Embassy, Wilhelmplatz, Berlin, 
Germany. — W. H. Appleton is with 


the New York office of John C. Paige 
& Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 
City. — R. F. Gowen’s 
Overton Rd., Ossining-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. — R. N. Hammond’s address is 
P.O. Box 1444, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. — C. B. Hibbard’s address is 
care of Curtis Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. — P. B. K. Potter is with the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Rue des Colonies 66, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. — C. P. Middleton has left 
Seattle. He is now a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange, Address 53 
State St., P.O. Box 2634, Boston. — 
John Prendergast’s address is First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
H. F. Shurtleff’s address is Westfield. 
— E. K. Thurlow’s address is Wuhu, 
China. — H. H. Damon’s address is 
care of Public Service Commission, 
1206 Equitable Bldg, New York 
City. — A. D. Whitman’s address is 
care of New Bedford High School, New 
Bedford, — C. P. Wood is Assist- 
ant Professor of Music at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 
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1907. 
Joun ReEyno tps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York City. 

The Secretary of the Class is on the 
Mexican border, serving with the New 
York militia and therefore cannot 
report on the Class. If he has not 
returned by the time another issue 
of the Magazine appears arrange- 
ments will be made to get the news 
from some one else. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

Various local units of the Class 
have, as usual, been getting together 
with considerable frequency. From 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Boston information comes to the sec- 
retary indicating that 1908 men have 
already begun to smell the powder of 
battle and are preparing to advance 
in force on Cambridge for the Decen- 
nial, now less than two years away. — 
A Class Field Day was held by the 
Boston men on Monday afternoon 
and evening, June 19, at the Hoosic 
Whisick Club. A rainy day and the 
recent calling out of the militia for 
service on the border prevented many 
men from attending. Nevertheless, 
eighty-seven were on hand from the 
immediate vicinity of Boston, and 
also Carman from Springfield, White 
from Pittsfield, Benedict, Parker and 
Shaw from Framingham, Cheney 
and Grinnell from New Bedford, 
Waters from Rhode Island and Orr 
from Worcester. W. B. Snow, Jr., 
holder of the 1908 sexennial scholar- 
ship was present. Most of the mem- 
bers went out by automobile, leaving 
the Harvard Club at about 2.30. 
P. D. White won the annual golf 
challenge cup. Interesting games of 
baseball were played, the prizes being 
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awarded at dinner. Orville Rogers 
spoke on his experience with one of 
the Harvard units in France. — An 
unusual number of 1908 men have 
gathered at Seabright, N.J., for the 
summer. Indoor baseball is a favorite 
sport. On recent week ends the so- 
called Harvard team has included the 
following 1908 men: Glass, Seamans, 
Despard, Hackett, Cobb, Sweet, 
Desmond, Wendell and Emerson. 
Great care is being exercised by 1908 
men to avoid the famous New Jersey 
sharks which are reported to have a 
particular fondness for 1908 white- 
meat. — Return post cards have 
recently been sent out preparatory to 
the publication in the early fall of 
a pocket address book. Replies are 
coming in in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. Fully eight out of ten cards show 
some change of address over the Sex- 
ennial Report. 


1909. 
F. S. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

A Class dinner was held on Mon- 
day, June 19, at the Oakley Country 
Club in Watertown with about 55 men 
present. After dinner, Henry B. 
Sheahan talked in a most interesting 
way of his experiences with the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Corps in France. He 
illustrated his remarks with excellent 
photographs, many of which he took 
himself. An impromptu golf tourna- 
ment preceded the dinner. — Since 
the publication of the Class Directory 
in April, three of the lost men have 
been located. —C. DeL. Dederick, 
who has been among the missing 
practically all the time since leaving 
College, is special agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Seattle. His office is No. 319 White 
Bldg. He reports a successful business 
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with good prospects for the future. — 
Frank G. Dillard is living at 1449 
Rosemont Ave., Chicago, IIl., and is 
an architect in the office of Graham, 
Burnham & Co., 1417 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., Chicago, Il]. — Roland 
Lambe is at Nordhoff, Cal., with the 
Spencer Apiaries Company. — P. N. 
Crusius is at South Germantown, Wis., 
not Ohio, as stated in the directory. — 
George Gund has left Seattle and is 
now living at 2665 East Overlook Rd., 
Euclid Heights, Cleveland, O. — F. 
H. Kendall is with Jackson & Curtis, 
19 Congress St., Boston. —P. W. 
Page is with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, 325 Dwight St., Springfield. 
— B. A. Pouzner is living at 69 Ken- 
wood Rd., Brookline. — H. von Kal- 
tenborn has been made Assistant 
Managing Editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N.Y. — Armi- 
tage Whitman has been appointed 
Orthopedic Surgeon at the Lincoln 
Hospital, New York City. — The 
weekly class luncheons are still being 
held and their success during the past 
year warrants their continuation as a 
permanent feature. A new enter- 
tainment committee is being formed 
to take charge of the Class activities 
for 1916-17. 


1911. 
J. A. SweEetser, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

R. E. Bagnall’s permanent address 
is now 14 Malvern Rd., Roslindale. — 
Arthur Sweetzer, our Class Treasurer, 
is now with the Associated Press; he 
will probably be for a time in their 
Washington office and then go to 
Europe. — Addresses: Cloyes King, 
Camp Sunrise, Coulterville, Cal.; F. J. 
Deane, Ingenio Soledad, Cienfuego, 
Cuba; J. R. Moulton, 106 Brook Rd., 
Mattapan; Newton Foster, 1512 8th 
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Ave., Seattle, Wash.; R. M. Allen, 
Bonita, Cal.; B. S. Verich, Kohl Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal.; N. J. Beals, 301 
No. Ave. 65, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. G. 
Beach, 618 University Block, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. — Gilbert E. Jones is now 
associated with the firm of Tilney & 
Ladd, Bonds and Investments, etc., 
43 Exchange PI., New York City. — 
B. C. Clough has been reappointed 
instructor in English at Brown Uni- 
versity. — James M. Moore, lieuten- 
ant 19th Infantry, U.S.A., is stationed 
at Fort Clark, Tex., on the Mexican 
Border. — ““Dono” Minot is with 
Battery A, M.V.M., on the Mexican 
border. — Charles C. McCracken 
has been elected secretary of the sec- 
tion of philosophy, psychology and 
education of the Association of Ohio 


Colleges. Professor McCracken’s ad- 
dress is Western College for Women, 
Oxford, O.— F. Dewey Everett's 


address is 153 Park Ave., Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. 


1912. 
R. B. Wicciesworta, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 
R. C. Benchly is on the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune. — 
J. R. Sibley, who has been at Valley 


Ranch, N.M., is now at Moose 
Hill, Spencer. — George W. Gray has 


changed his address from Appleton 
Street, Watertown, to Alexander Ave- 
nue, Battle Hill Park, White Plains, 
N.Y. — Charles M. Storey, LL.B., 
is in the employ of the Dept. of Jus- 
tice at Washington. — A Class dinner 
was held on June 21 at the Hotel 
Georgian, Boston. About 100 mem- 
bers of the Class were present. — Gus- 
tav H. kKaemmerling is with the Fuller 
Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. His 
address in Allentown is 1441 West 
Hamilton St. — J. W. Suter, Jr., has 
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resigned from the Demonstration 
School, New York, and is assistant 
minister and director of religious edu- 
cation in Christ Church, Springfield. 
— W. E. Patrick is curate of Grace 
Church, New Bedford. 


1913. 
Water Torts, Jr., Sec., 
100 Summer St., Boston. 

The Class Report will be in the 
hands of the printer when this notice is 
published. Unavoidable delays have 
held up the publication, but now you 
may expect to read all the news ob- 
tainable about the individual mem- 
bers of the Class of ’13 within thirty 
days’ time. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

There was no reunion this year, but 
the members of the Class had a good 
chance to see each other and shake 
hands, both in the Class room on 
Commencement Day, when light 
refreshments were served, and during 
the parade on Class Day in which our 
Class was well represented. Remem- 
ber! Next year we have our real 
reunion! — A. E. Raia has just com- 
pleted a year at the Columbia Law 
School, and can be found at 272 
Broadway, Providence, R.I. — A. A. 
Shapiro is traveling in So. America 
as a Sheldon Fellow. His address is 
care of American Consul, Santiago, 
Chile, until Dec. 1, 1916, Buenos 
Aires to Feb. 1, 1917, and Rio de 
Janeiro until May 1, 1917. He has 
received the degrees of A.M. in 1914 
and Ph.D. in 1916. — W. J. Berko- 
witz is secretary of the Berkowitz 
Envelope Co., 3707 Charlotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.— A. E. Walter has 
gone into the whisk broom business. 
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His address now is 38 Grove St., New 
York City. — G. K. Hulse’s address 
is 26 Hurlburt St., Cambridge. — 
Isaac Witkin is in the importing and 
exporting business with J. Aron & 
Co., 95 Wall St., New York City. — 
D. B. McKinnon is teaching at Chofu, 
Japan, but expects to be in the Uni- 
versity of California law school in 
1916-17. His home address is 79 
Prince St., Jamaica Plain. — K. W. 
Snyder is now in business with J. C. 
Nichols, insurance, 911 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.—F. T. 
Hertell is still in the bond business, 
but his address now is Box 420 Provi- 
dence, R.I. —Sumner Welles is a 
secretary to legation of U.S. (Class 
4) in Tokyo, Japan. —S. Clark is 
traveling for E. W. Clark Co. in 
South America. —L. K. Urquhart 
is teaching in St. Johns University, 
Shanghai, China. — E. E. Embree is 
with the Standard Oil Co. in Hankow, 
China. 





1915. 
Matcotm J. Loaan, Sec., 
23 Ridgeley Hall, Cambridge. 

On July 9, 1916, a daughter, Mar- 
garet Stone, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntington R. Hardwick. Little Miss 
Hardwick is the Class Baby and the 
usual honors that come to such fortu- 
nate children are being showered upon 


her. — J. S. Walsh is with the Fram- 
ingham Machine Works, Framing- 
ham. His address is 56 Moseley 


St., Dorchester. — G. H. Durgin is 


with the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. His present address is 
U.S.S. Bache, Savannah, Ga.; his 
permanent address remains Exeter, 


N.H. — P. H. Weiss is with William 
Sons Co., Boston. His 
present address is 49 Wendell St., 
Cambridge. — N. L. Torrey is teacher 


Filene’s 
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in the Anglo-Chinese College in Foo- 
chow, China, where he plans to stay 
until the summer of 1917. — Samuel 
Daniels, who is with the Harvard 
Mining School, has been awarded the 
Edward Dyer Peters Scholarship for 
the year 1916-17.— W. L. Langer 
is instructor in German at Worcester 
Academy, Worcester. — Henry Lin- 
sert is a teaching fellow at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. — A. T. McKay 
is with the P. R. Zeigler Company, 
Dairy Equipment Co., 7 Merchants 
Row, Boston, His home address is 
17 Wyman St., West Medford. — 
F. H. Mahn is in the Engineering De- 
partment of the Curtis Aeroplane Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. His address in Buffalo 
is 1018 Elmwood Avenue. — F. P. 
Olds is in the Literary Department of 
the Milwaukee Journal. —J. T. S. 
Reed is teaching Greek and Science 
at the Baguio School, Bagnio, Philip- 
pine Islands. — W. H. Trumbull, Jr., 
is secretary and treasurer of the 
Russell Co., General Managers, 50 
State St., Boston. His home address 
is 5 Summer St., Salem. —R. B. 
Whidden is with the U.S. Aluminum 
Co., New Kensington, Pa. —F. B. 
Withington has been apointed assist- 
ant football coach at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is a student at Union 
Theological Seminary. — J. W. Ballou 
is with the American Smokeless Pow- 
der Co., Maynard. — R. P. Chase is 
with Blake Bros. & Co., Bankers, 111 
Devonshire St., Boston. —E. H. 
Cole is a teacher in the Walpole High 
School. — H. C. Little is with the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., 161 
South St., Boston. — Stearns Morse 
is in the treasurer's office of the New 
England Tel. and Tel. Co., 50 Oliver 
St., Boston. His address remains 
Tyngsboro. — R. D. Skinner, who is 
on the editorial staff of the Boston 
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Herald, is doing special work in 
Washington for that paper. — Dana 
N. Trimball is with the W. B. S. 
Trimball Co., but is now stationed in 
Jamestown, N.D.—W. O. Lus- 
combe, Jr., is with the Tobey Furni- 
ture Co., 669 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. —S. N. Hotaling’s address is now 
9 Wendell St., Cambridge. —G. E. 
Benson is in the cotton business with 
John Malloch & Co., 120 Milk St., 
Boston. — Howard Moncrieff is with 
the Cataract Refining and Manufac- 
turing Co., of Buffalo, N.Y. — M. M. 
Mitchell is with the A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, Waterproofing, Roxbury. — 
H. N. Witt taught during 
the past year in the Department of 
Geology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, but he has recently been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the Gold- 
field Consolidated Mines Company at 
Goldfield, Nev. 


has 


1916. 
Wetts Buiancuarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

C. G. Edgarton’s address is Con- 
cord. — C. F. Farrington and S. C. 
Almy are on the Mexican border with 
Battery A; Harcourt Amory, Jr., and 
W. B. B. Wilson are there with the 
machine gun corps of the 5th Mass. 
Infantry, and F. R. Devereux and 
L. W. Devereux with the New York 
State Cavalry. — H. J. Seymour is 
editing the weekly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce.—Thompson 
Dean, 2d, is with Harris Forbes and 
Co., New York City; his address is 
Strawberry Hill, Stamford, Conn. — 
E. L. Ach is with Canby, Ach and 
Canby Co., coffee roasters, Dayton, 
O.; his address is Harvard Boul. 
and Amherst St., Dayton. — Francis 
Boyer is with the Curtis Publishing 


Co., Philadelphia; his address is 
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Gwynedd Valley, Pa.—L. B. R. 
Briggs, Jr., is on the border with Bat- 
tery A. — F. P. Coolidge is with E. A. 


Shaw and Co., cotton brokers, 18 
Post Office Sq., Boston. —R. M. 


Curtis is with A. L. Baker and Co., 
brokers, 141 5S. La Salle St., Chicago.— 
R. H. Delafield is in the bond depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of 
New York; his address is 142 E. 40th 
St., New York City. — J. A. Jeffries 
is with the Webster and Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; his address is 11 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. —S. M. 
Sargent is a bond salesman with Blake 
Bros. and Co., 111 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — W. H. Shattuck is with 
Silver Burdett and Co., publishers, 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston; his home 
address is 5 Hill St., Woburn. — M. 
H. Smith is with the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co., Boston; his 
home address is 233 Grant Ave., 
Newton Centre. — Charlton Wilder 
is with the Kentucky Solvay Co., 
Ashland, Ky.; his address is 1003 
Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. — Ad- 
dresses and occupations, so far as 
decided: R. F. Babcock, 20 E. 52d 
St., New York City; W. J. Bingham, 
48 Lyndale Ave., Methuen; F. W. 
Busk, 3 E. 85th St., New York City; 
A. F. Doty, Waltham, with Little 
Brown and Co., publishers, Boston; E. 
F. Folley, 747 Market St., Paterson, 
N.J., high school teaching; Edon 
Griffin, 418 West Park Ave., Enid, 
Okla., teaching; H. D. Holmes, 90 
Hawthorn St., New Bedford, manu- 
facture of cotton yarns; H. J. Huggan, 
Boston, law; R. M. Jopling, Mar- 
quette, Mich., journalist; D. E. Judd, 
10 Pleasant St., Boston, with the 
United Fruit Co.; S. T. Knott, 47 
Eliot St., Jamaica Plain; K. B. Mur- 
dock, 81 Middlesex Road, Chestnut 
Hill, college teaching; F. J. O’Brien, 
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92 Methuen St., Lawrence; W. P. 
Partridge, 11 Magazine St., Cam- 
bridge, medicine; F. R. Pennypacker, 
6 Chauncy St., Cambridge; J. G. 
Quinby, Jr., Brewster, N.Y., bank- 
ing; O. G. Ricketson, Jr., care Garri- 
son Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; P. 
C. Rodgers, 721 Burns Ave., Wyo- 
ming, O.; F. C. Seymour, 23 Agassiz 
Ave., Waverley, botanist; H. F. 
Smith, Kalispell, Mont.; L. D. Steefel, 
110 Merriman St., Rochester, N.Y., 
teaching; E. M. Townsend, Jr., Town- 
send Place, Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y., 
commission merchant; H. J. White- 
hill, 85 138th Ave., Columbus, O., oil 
business; R. C. Williams, 54 Irving 
Place, Buffalo, N.Y., chemist; F. S. 
Bacon, 52 Hyde Ave., Newton, re- 
search chemist; A. C. Binder, 745 E. 
Philadelphia St., York, Pa., ministry; 
K. B. Bond, 128 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; F. M. Bullard, 283 Elm St., 
Keene, N.H.; Benjamin Carpenter, 
Jr., 430 Wells St., Chicago, IIl., busi- 
ness; H. H. Carpenter, 36 Prince St., 
Jamaica Plain, engineering; C. H. 
Classen, 27 Round Hill St., Boston, 
chemist; J. R. Coffin, 150 Brooks St., 
West Medford, electrical engineer- 
ing; Reginald Coggeshall, Sanford 
School, Redding Ridge, Conn., teach- 
ing; W. S. Coggin, 7 Chestnut St., 
Salem, farming; P. M. Copp, 608 Starr 
Ave., Burlington, Iowa, teaching; 
F. J. Crehan, Hingham, teaching; R. 
M. Dinsmore, Madison, Me., busi- 
ness; E. C. Ehrensperger, 2010 Col- 
lege Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., teach- 
ing, but will be next year in Europe 
on a Sheldon Fellowship; E. S. Esty, 
97 Addington Rd., Brookline, with 
Stone and Webster, Boston; H. W. 
Flagg, 92 Oak St., Dorchester, mis- 
sionary; J. J. Frenning, Belmont, 
manufacturing; K. E. Fuller, care 
Arthur O. Fuller, Exeter, N.H., law; 





H. D. Gaylord, 104 Hemenway St., 
Boston, teacher; Standish Hall, Meri- 
den, Conn., publishing; F. L. Hayes, 
Jr., teaching; J. G. Heyburn, 403 W. 
Armsby Ave., Louisville, Ky., law; 
C. W. Holmes, 37 River St., Cam- 
bridge, teaching; J. E. Hoskins, Hart- 
ford, Conn. actuary; G. M. Hosmer, 
13 Arlington St., Somerville, teaching 
in the Somerville High School; W. E. 
Howard, 16 Emerson Rd., Winthrop, 
construction engineering; S. L. Kap- 
lan, 26 Harlem St., Dorchester, law; 
J. L. Kimberly, Jr., 51 Irving Place, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; R. V. Kleinschmidt, 
523 Highland Ave., Johnston, Pa., 
engineering; Gordon Lamont, Engle- 
wood, N. J., reporter on the New York 
Evening Post; M. W. Levy, 25 Seneca 
St., Boston, chemist; A. P. Little, 
Harvard Business School; W. B. Lit- 
tlefield, 35 Hutchins St., Boston, 
assistant in Electrical Engineering in 
M.1.T.; G. H. Lyman, Jr., 351 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; R. W. Nel- 
son, Windsor, Conn.; E. B. Packard, 
12 Marion Rd., Watertown, business; 
H. M. Parshley, Bussey Institution, 
Forest Hills; K. P. G. Parson, Haven, 
Me., business; D. P. Perry, 2 Sylvan 
St., Danvers, teaching; J. P. Putnam, 
Jr., 535 Beacon St., Boston, textile 
industry; W. S. Putnam, 9 Dana St., 
Cambridge, business; A. M. Reed, 
262 Clinton Rd., Brookline, law; Pen- 
field Roberts, 16 Ocean St., East 
Lynn, teaching; W. L. Robinson, 55 
Ashford St., Allston, with the New 
Haven Railroad; R. C. Seamans, 48 
Chestnut St., Salem; J. K. Selden, 42 
School St., Andover, textile manu- 
facturing; Samuel Sewall, 224 Ridge- 
wood Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., en- 
gineering; H. J. Seymour, 78 Mt. Au- 
burn St., Cambridge, publicity, with 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
P. D. Stevens, 13 Holyoke St., Mal- 
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den, teaching; J. J. Sullivan, Jr., 8 
Ray St., Roxbury, teaching; Wendell 
Townsend, 535 Beacon St., Boston, 
cotton manufacturing; A. W. Vinal, 
17 King St., Dorchester; H. F. Wes- 
ton, Haverford, Pa., artist, will be 
temporarily with the Y.M.C.A. in 
Germany; P. D. Whipple, Hamilton, 
in the Plant Department of the New 
England Tel. and Tel. Co.; H. S. 
Wiggin, 17 Browne St., Brookline; 
F. C. Williams, 463 Bergen St., New- 
ark, N.J.; Richmond Young, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, school supply busi- 
ness. 


NON-ACADEMIC 
Honcrary Degrees. 


LL.D. 1886. Timothy Dwight, Presi- 
dent of Yale University from 1886 to 
1898, died on May 26, 1916, in his 
eighty-eighth year. He was born in Nor- 
wich, Conn., and graduated from Yale in 
1849. Dr. Dwight was a well-known 
writer on theological and academic top- 
ics. The years of his administration as 
President of Yale were years of great 
material progress for the University and 
he held always a large place in the affec- 
tions of Yale men. His death, after a 
full and useful life, removes one of the 
men best known in educational work. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A.M. 1897. 
studied the drama under Prof. G. P. 
Baker is making a distinguished success 
as director of the Cornell University 
Dramatic Club. 

A.M. 1904. D. O. McGovney, who 
has been professor of law in the Uni- 


A. M. Drummond, who 


versity of Missouri, has been elected 
Dean of the College of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and will take up his new 
duties at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year. 


Non-Academic. 


[September, 


Ph.D. 1913. N. W. Wiener, son of 
Prof. Leo Wiener, has been appointed 
an instructor in in the 
University of Maine. 

1916. The following, who have this 
year completed their work in the Gradu- 


mathematics 


ate School give their addresses and prob- 
able occupations as follows: W. M. 
Babcock, Univ. of Minn., ’14, 2504 Lake 
of Isles Boul., Minneapolis, Minn., 
teaching; E. H. Balch, Univ. of Minn., 
"15, 1431 Capitol Ave., St. Paul, Minn., 
master in Lake Placid School; H. K. 
Beard, Fargo Coll., N.Dak., 11, 1595 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, music; 
C. H. Beebe, Univ. of Oxford, ’14, 560 
N. Centre St., Reno, Nev.; C. C. Bean, 
Ohio Univ., °10, 345 Vine St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., instructor of English in 
the Univ. of Minnesota; J. M. Beatty, 
Jr., Haverford Coll., °13, P.O. Box 165, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., teacher of English; 
H. C. Bingham, Ellsworth Coll., °10, 
Iowa Falls, Ia., professor of education 
in Ellsworth Coll.; J. C. Bosman, °15, 
75 Koch St., Pretoria, S. Africa, teach- 
er; T. H. Brewer, Vanderbilt Univ., 
96, Norman, Oklahoma, as before, pro- 
fessor of English in Cklahoma Univ.; 
E. A. Bruett, Marquette Univ., ’12, 291 
14th St., Milwaukee, Wis., lawyer; 
H. E. Burtt, Dartmouth Coll., °11, 34 
Sheridan St., Haverhill, teaching; G. P. 
Campbell, Williams Coll., °00, Marble- 
head, principal of Marblehead High 
School; Park Carpenter, Carleton Coll., 
13, Northfield, Minn., instructor in his- 
tory; E. K. Carver, ’14, 7 Kirkland 


Road, Cambridge, chemist; L. P. 
Chambers, Queen’s Univ. Ont. A.M. 


1905, teaching; H. C. Chidsey, Lafay- 
ette Coll., 09, Easton, Pa.; B. V. Craw- 
ford, Cornell Coll., Ta., 710, 34 Conant 
Hall, Cambridge, teacher of English; 
S. H. Cross, ’12, Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland, O., instructor in German; 
M. M. Dodge, George Washington 
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Univ., 12, 54 Bridge St., Beverly, law 
— U.S. naturalization examiner; R. F. 
Field, Brown Univ., 06, 25 Wilson St., 
Providence, R.I., college teaching; M. 
J. Files, Dartmouth Coll., ’14, Fairfield, 
Me., instructor of English in Dart- 
mouth; Huntington Gilchrist, 14 Semi- 
nary St., Auburn, N.Y.; C. E. Guthe, 
Univ. of Michigan, S.B. 14, 1930 Cam- 
bridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich., Ameri- 
can archeologist; G. H. Hallett, Jr., 
Haverford Coll., ’15, 199 Owen Ave., 
Lansdown, Pa., teacher of mathemat- 
ics; C. H. Haring, °07, New Haven, 
Conn., assistant professor of history in 
Yale; R. M. S. Heffner, Wittenberg 
Coll., O., 13, Bellefontaine, O., instruc- 
tor in German in the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester; C. E. Hill, 
Univ. of Michigan, ’06, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, at George 
Washington Univ.; J. W. Hopkins, Tu- 
lane Univ., °12, Marion, La., teaching; 
F. L. Hunt, Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 09, 19 Howard St., Waltham, in- 
structor in physics, M.I.T.; Roy Ke- 
gerreis, Ohio State Univ., M.E.E. ’11, 
280 W. Main St., Bellevue, Ohio, teach- 
ing; R. W. Kelly, Coll. of the Pacific, 
Cal., 11, 29 Forest St., Somerville, voca- 
tional counselor in prevocational schools, 
Boston; E. C. Kemble, Case school of 
Applied Science, O., ’11, 66 College 
House, Cambridge, teaching; Clarence 
» Kennedy, Univ. of Pennsylvania, °14, 
Smith College, Northampton, instruc- 
tor in Smith College; G. G. Laubscher, 
Adelbert Coll. of Western Reserve Univ., 
06, 1783 W. 32nd St., N.W., Cleveland, 
O., professor of romance languages, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s_ College, 
Lynchburg, Va.; A. P. Lewin, New York 
Univ., "15, 107 Littleton Ave., Newark, 
N.J., instructor in English, Univ. of 
Missouri; R. R. McElvare, Columbia 
Univ., °13, 231 Decatur St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; T. P. Martin, Stanford Univ., 713, 








Non-Academic. 
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Conant 12a, Cambridge, Archivist to 
the Harvard Commission on Western 
History; J. W. MacNaugher, ’15, 40 
Dana St., Cambridge, industrial chem- 
istry; J. P. McVey, Ohio Univ., ’11, 103 
Hammond St., Cambridge, supervisor 
of music in the public schools; A. C. 
Norton, Temple Univ., Pa., ’09, 1530 
Diamond St., Philadelphia, teaching; 
S. B. Pennock, ’15, 2002 W. Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N.Y., chemical manufactur- 
ing; H. TenEyck Perry, Yale, ’12, 212 
Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y., teaching; 
E. P. Phelps, Tufts Coll., S.B., ’12, 42 
Pitman Ave., Greenwood, teaching; 
W. B. Pressey, Trinity Coll., Conn., 715, 
instructor in English in M.I.T.; Srini- 
vasa Rao, Univ. of Madras, India, ’14, 
assistant professor of chemistry in the 
Univ. of Mysore, Mysore, India; Ber- 
nard Raymond, Ohio State Univ., ’14, 
215 W. 10th Ave., Columbus, O., teach- 
ing; C. N. Reynolds, Jr., Brown Univ., 
713, 105 Abbott St., Providence, R.1I., 
instructor-in mathematics in Wesleyan 
University; V. B. Rhodenizer, Univ. of 
Manitoba, °13, 39 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge, further study in the Graduate 
School; B. R. Silver, New York Univ., 
14, Roxbury, N.Y., chemist; Frederic 
Schenck, ’09, Lenox, instructor and 
tutor in Harvard; F. J. Smiley, Stan- 
ford Univ., 713, assistant professor of 
botany and geology in Occidental Coll., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; H. C. Smith, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, 14, Independ- 
ence Mo., architecture; George Sprau, 
Ohio Univ., 04, 949 Nutwood Place, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., teacher of English 
in a normal school; J. J. Stahl, Bowdoin 
Coll., ’09, Reed College, Portland, Ore., 
assistant professor of Germanic lan- 
guages; H. W. Starkweather, Bucknell 
Univ., Pa., ’11, Geneva, N.Y., assistant 
professor of chemistry in Hobart Coll.; 
L. L. Steele, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 12, Bristol, Conn., instructor 
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in chemistry in Wesleyan Univ.; L. D. 
Stilwell, Amherst Coll., °13, 1906 W. 
Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y., instructor 
in history; M. K. Stone, Univ. of South- 
ern California, ’14, 534 E. Mountain St., 
Pasadena, Cal., Methodist ministry; 
H. J. Swezey, Middlebury Coll., Vt., 
15, Patchogue, L.I., N.Y., chemist; 
J. K. Torbert, Univ. of Texas, ’12, 3401 
Ave. D., Galveston, Tex., instructor of 
English in M.I.T.; E. W. Taylor, Univ. 
of Rochester, ’07, teacher in Roxbury 
Latin School, Roxbury; Tell Thompson, 
Findlay Coll., O., ’12, 14 Conant Hall, 
Cambridge, further work in the Gradu- 
ate School; R. E. Torrey, Mass. Agri- 
cultural Coll., "12, professor of biology 
in Grove City Coll., Pa.; B. E. Under- 
wood, Jr., Univ. of Cal., 08, 2041 Fran- 
cisco St., Berkeley, Cal., instructor in 
philosophy; W. E. Vail, Haverford Coll., 
15, Forest Hill, Md., teaching; J. A. A. 
Weglarz, Staatsexamen, Univ. of Lem- 
berg, Austria, °10, Sturtevant Hall, 
Newton Centre; W. R. Wells, Univ. of 
Vermont, °13, Bakersfield, Vt., teach- 
ing; N. J. G. Wickey, Pennsylvania 
Coll., ’12, Littlestown, Pa., teaching or 
the ministry; H. N. Wieman, Park Coll., 
Mo., ’07, 144 Roselawn Place, Los 
Angeles, Cal., teaching. 


Law School. 

LL.B. 1855. G. W. Olney, editor of 
of the World Almanac, died in New 
York City, on June 20, 1916. He has 
been in the publishing business ever since 
leaving the Law School. A Charles- 
town, S.C., man, he was the representa- 
tive of Southern newspapers during the 
Civil War, but has lived in New York 
since 1866. He was a member of many 
patriotic organizations. 

L.S. 1870-71. Franklin Worcester, 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
New Hampshire in 1912, died on May 
2, 1916, at his home in Hollis, N.H. He 
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practised law for a time in Minneapolis, 
but during the greater part of his life 
was in business in New Hampshire, 
where he took an active part in politics 
and was a leader in all kinds of civic and 
state improvements. 

LL.B. 1878. Louis D. Brandeis has 
been confirmed by the Senate as an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and has already begun 
his work as a member of that tribunal. 

L.S. 1889-90. Dean Roscoe Pound 
delivered, under the auspices of the 
School of Jurisprudence in the Univ. of 
California, a course of eight lectures dur- 
ing the summer session. He was also a 
guest of the California Bar Association 
at its annual meeting in Monterey. 

L.S. 1895-96. W. M. Ingraham, once 
Democratic Mayor of Portland, Me., 
has been appointed by Pres. Wilson as 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

LL.B. 1898. C. F. Weed has been 
elected president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

LL.B. 1906. F. J. Dunn, who has been 
a justice of the First District Court of 
Northern Worcester County has re- 
signed his position to devote his time to 
his duties as attorney for the New Eng- 
land Power Co. His office will be in 
Worcester. 

LL.B. 1908. P. E. Greer is one of the 
firm of Phelps, Greer, Winston and 
Wharton, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. The firm has recently opened a 
branch office in Pasadena.—J. M. 
Lown, Jr., is a member of the firm of 
Kimball and Lown, Penn Yan, N.Y. 

L.S. 1910-11. F. H. Magison, city 
solicitor of Haverhill, has become a 
member of the firm of Peters, Cole, 
Magison and Barrett, having offices in 
the Haverhill National Bank Bldg. 

1916. Addresses: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
1648 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
office of Brandeis, Dunbar and Nutter, 
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61 Devonshire St., Boston; F. L. Blair, 
Brookline; M. C. Bragdon, Jr., 1709 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; F. W. 
Brown, La Volla, Cal.; E. T. Connoly, 
Beverly Farms; G. H. Day, 27 Marshall 
St., Hartford, Conn.; E. C. Dempsey, 
Lake Shore Boul. Cleveland, O.; Robert 
Driscoll, 312 Summit Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. T. Fabens, Salem; S. S. Gil- 
lam, Windsor, Minn.; C. M. Gordon, 12 
Bowker St., Brookline; Shelton Hale, 
legal secretary, 1703 I St., Washington, 
D.C.; H. H. Hartwell, 390 Main St., 
Worcester; C. L. Hedden, Newark, N.J.; 
R. C. Hess, Los Angeles, Cal.; Harrison 
Lillibridge, 425 West End Ave., New 
York City; C. MacR. Makepeace, 275 
Wayland Ave., Providence, R.I.; H. E. 
Mann, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. B. Mont- 
gomery, 47 Irving St., Cambridge, office 
of Roberts and Cushman, 95 Milk St., 
Boston; D. C. Pitcher, 5 Nassau St., 
New York City; J. E. Roddey, Jr., 241 
E. Main St., Rock Hill, S.C.; R. W. 
Sherburne, Tyngsborough; Stafford 
Smith, care of Byrne and Cutcheon, 24 
Broad St., New York City; B.S. Swezey, 
Lafayette, Ind.; R. C. Taylor, 39 Spald- 
ing St., Lockport, N.Y.; C. H. Weston, 
Haverford, Pa. 


Medical School. 

M.D. 1870. Dr. Roscoe Smith, who 
has been long a well-known physician in 
Auburn, Me., died on July 8, 1916. He 
was a soldier in the Maine Heavy Artil- 
lery during the Civil War and has served 
as a Republican in the Maine State 
Legislature. 

M.D. 1911. Dr. H. J. Cronin, has 
been appointed by the Mayor of Cam- 
bridge as the man to whom all employ- 
ees of the city shall report for treatment 
in order to be entitled to benefits under 
the provisions of the workman’s com- 
pensation act when injured in the ser- 
vice of the city. 

M.D. 1916. Permanent addresses: 
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E. H. Bigelow, 31 Pleasant St., Fram- 
ingham Centre; C. V. Calvin, 2180 Main 
St., Bridgeport, Conn.; N. A. Fogg, 
Freeport, Me.; T. R. Goethals, 227 As- 
pinwall Ave., Brookline; Ross Golden, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital (to Nov. 
1917); A. B. Lyon, 452 Warren Ave., 
Brockton; J. T. Putnam, Jr., 106 Marl- 
boro St., Boston; H. E. Settle, Berne, 
Albany Co., N.Y. (Boston City Hospi- 
tal, July 1916 — Jan. 1918); A. S. Tay- 
lor, Yangchow, China; J. H. Waite, 
Boston City Hospital (for the present). 


The Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


The Alumni Association of the Busi- 
ness School has recently issued the first 
directory of former students in the 
School. 423 names are listed in the di- 
rectory, of whom 19 came from foreign 
countries. Of students at present in the 
Business School, 77 come from New 
England, 45 from the Middle West, 26 
from the Middle Atlantic section, 20 
from the West, 15 from the South, and 
7 from abroad — a geographical distri- 
bution which indicates a widespread 
recognition of the value of the School. 

1916. Addresses and occupations of 
some of those who have completed their 
work this year: N. L. Burton, Oak Park, 
Ill., public accountant; J. B. Camp, 
4628 Ellis Ave., Chicago, business; 
Henry H. Farquhar, care of the Business 
School, instructor in factory manage- 
ment; G. L. Harding, R.F.D. 19, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., traveling salesman; A. 
M. Loveman, 1609 21st Ave., S., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., lumber business; Gleed 
Miller, Salt Lake City, Utah, investment 
banking; Donald Myrick, Springfield, 
publishing ; P. L. Lau, Canton, China, 
business or teaching; H. S. Pratt, 313 
Summit Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturing, with the Library Bureau; 
J. D. Steele, Jr., Xenia, O., manufactur- 
ing; F. S. Welsh, 11 High St., Hudson. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1916. (Various Engineering Degrees.) 
Addresses and occupations: E. J. Bar- 
ney, 21 Seminary Ave., Dayton, O., 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland, O.; 
Eli Berman, 19 N. Russell St., Boston, 
electrical engineering; S. V. Blaisdell, 
151 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R.I., 
mechanical engineering; W. C. Brown, 
Chesterton, N.Y., electrical engineer- 
ing; J. A. Burbank, 48 Washington St., 
E. Milton, Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; S. H. Caldwell, 14 Oxford 
Road, Newton Centre, mechanical en- 
gineering; C. E. Carstens, Ackley, Iowa, 
Anaconda Copper Co., Anaconda, 
Mont.; F. G. Darlington, Jr., 1240 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturing of automobile springs; C. B. 
Glann, 38 N. Church St., Cortland, 
N.Y., electrical engineering; H. W. 
Green, 383 S. Main St., Boston, sanitary 
engineering; Walter Haynes, 294 E. 
32nd St., Portland, Ore., teaching; A. R. 
Keller, Honolulu, T. H., civil engineer- 
ing; J. R. Kelly, 1051 Gladstone Ave., 
Portland, Ore., electrical engineering; 
T. O. Little, 821 Broad St., Hartford, 
Conn. ; C. T. Paugh, 1802 Adams Ave., 
Flint, Mich., automobile engineering; 
Philip O’Keefe, 418 Broadway, Lynn, 
electrical engineering; Albert Saunders, 
10 Henry St., Malden, mechanical en- 
gineering; George Sutherland, 9 Cross 
St., Fort Plain, N.Y., electric railway 
engineering. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way cana 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 
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A New Harvard Poet. 
Rupoipx Axtroccui, ’08. 


Albert Edmund Trombly, ’13, is not 
exactly a new poet, for in 1913 he had 
already published a volume of poems 
entitled The Springtime of Love. Before 
that, however, he was not known, for 
while in College he lived, as he confesses 
himself, “‘the life of a hermit,” not 
mingling much with College activities and 
not writing, as most fellows do who can, 
for the Monthly or the Advocate. It was 
therefore a surprise to see him suddenly 
bring out in the year he graduated such 
a collection of poems as The Springtime 
of Love. 

This first volume, as the title implies, 
includes chiefly love lyrics. There are 
many sonnets, all Petrarchian in struc- 
ture, and all showing great sincerity of 
feeling and excellent diction. The choice 
of imagery is interesting, though not 
always unique. Through all these love 
lyrics there runs the freshness of youth, 
sometimes naturally lacking in depth of 
meditation. But after all some one might 
say, ““Who wants meditation in a love 
poem, if it is pretty?” Let me give a 
couple of examples taken from this first 
volume to show that Trombly can write 
very pretty poems. 


LOVE’S CONTEMPLATION. 
Belovéd, hast thou seen the trellised vine 
When autumn sun had kissed to mellowness 
The clustered fruit and in their purple dress 
The grapes seemed bursting with a wealth of 
wine? 
Or seen at early morn the columbine 
Bowed with its nectar, which the wood- 
nymphs press 
To their fair lips as ’neath the leafiness 
Of oaken groves to their delights recline? 


Still hath my heart of love a deeper fount 

Than fruit of wine or bloom of honey-dew; 

And I have wondered oft how it could be 

That human clay such lofty heights could 
mount 

And love with such a love, — but, ah, ’t is 
true 

I then forgot my love was borne to thee. 
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Perhaps the descriptions of his poems, 
that is to say usually the octave of a 
sonnet, are the parts in which Trom- 
bly’s poetic manipulation of words shows 
to best advantage. His miscellaneous 
poems, such as that to Browning, and to 
Bliss Perry, are not especially note- 
worthy, though well done and even at 
times admirably smooth. There are no 
narrative poems — and we miss them 
these days when narration is in such 
poetic demand. Here is a poem which 
shows how Trombly can take a simple 
little idea and make of it a pretty lyric, 
though ever so light: 


AS WAKENS ON THE MORN. 
Sona. 


i 
As wakens on the morn the happy throng 
Of larks that bid the wood and field rejoice, 
So in my heart, like a remembered song, 
Rises and swells the music of thy voice. 


II. 
As lingers on the eve the fragrant breath 
Of roses, borne from out the flowery South, 
So in my ravished soul that knows no rest 
Linger the golden kisses of thy mouth. 


Here there is no heavy elaboration, no 
flamboyant imagery, but pretty, ephem- 
eral lyricism. 

Trombly’s favorite line is the stand- 
ard decasyllable; he rarely indulges in 
shorter lines, as his favorite form is the 
sonnet. I do not mention a few triolets 
and some nonsense rhymes, which might 
well have been left out of the book al- 
together. 

Trombly’s second volume, 
Creed, is very similar to the first, though 


Love's 


possibly a little more mature and thought- 
ful. Here again most of the poems are 
love poems, and therefore so given to 
the mere lyricism of affection that they 
do not give one a definite impression of 


a special philosophical attitude. They 


do not pretend to. Yet there runs all 
through them a fresh and active opti- 
mism. 
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The most ambitious poem is undoubt- 
edly the one called Dante’s Rejected Canto. 
Here, adopting the difficult Italian terza 
rima, Trombly makes an admirable 
imitation of Dante’s tone, even if it be 
perhaps too personal to smack absolutely 
of the great Florentine whose voice has 
ever remained unique in the world. 
Trombly’s intent is to attack, with good- 
natured satire, the pedantry of philology 
— an attack which is quite appropriate 
from a poet, and certainly entertaining, 
though almost too petty for the excel- 
lently Dantesque tone in which it is 
made. Notice the sonorous beauty of 
the opening lines: 

We crossed the bog and came upon a plain, 
Barren and dry as are the Lybian Sands, 
Where seed cannot take root for want of 

rain. 

As oft a traveler, seeing foreign lands, 

Stops by the wayside, marvelling to see 

A thing he never saw nor understands, 

So lingered I, for to the right of me, 

And rising from a broad and shallow well, 

I saw a fog of wondrous density, 

And turning to the poet: ‘* Master, tell, 

I beg of thee, what novel thing is this? 

And why a mist where sunshine never fell?’’ 
And he to me: “‘ As patience leads to bliss, 

So will you learn, if you but wait a space, 

How different that from what you think it 

i.” 

He is able to give us some very good 
translations, such as those of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s famous lyrics. Fine is the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, for instance, though 
not quite so good as the translation by 
Harold Bell, 07, which some of us old 
Monthly readers like to remember. 
Trombly succeeds in getting with accu- 
rate elegance the very flavor of the origi- 
nal, a thing not at all easy to do. 

In conclusion, after having read Trom- 
bly’s volumes from cover to cover, I must 
say that there is much in them to charm 
and make one hopeful. Trombly’s skill 
is promising, he deserves applause (even 
if tempered with pedantic criticism) for 
what he has done, and encouragement 
for what he is going to do. For surely he 
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makes untrue the words of our good 
friend and teacher, George Santayana, 
perhaps the very best of our contem- 
porary American poets, and one of the 
founders of the Monthly, when he re- 
cently said with the excusable severity 
of a master: “The average human, gen- 
teel person with a heart, a morality, 
and a religion in life is left for the 
moment without any poetry to give him 
pleasure or do him honor.” Let Trom- 
bly grow still more emphatically to dis- 
prove such an exacting statement. His 
talent and his efforts make us expect a 
lot from this one of the youngest of the 
poets that do credit to Harvard letters. 


In The Next Step in Democracy (Mac- 
millan Co., 1916), Prof. R. W. Sellars, 
of the University of Michigan, gives a 
liberal and persuasive exposition of the 
principles of modern socialism. After a 
rather comprehensive account of the 
historical foundations of present-day 
theories and a criticism and appreciation 
of the Utopian and Marxian bases upon 
which they rest, he proceeds with con- 
stant emphasis upon the formative con- 
dition of social sciences and the neces- 
sity for a broad, evolutionary attitude 
toward them. He discusses the current 
misconceptions of socialism and explains 
its relation to anarchism, syndicalism, 
codperation, profit-sharing, and copart- 
nership. Much more definitely than is 
usually done, this Western professor 
meets the objections to socialism, and 
outlines the socialist program and ideals 
of democracy and justice, laying special 
stress upon the gradual psychological re- 
adjustment which will establish broadly 
human values in place of a crude com- 
mercialism. The last two chapters are 
devoted to discussion of the socialist’s 
attitude toward the Great War and the 
prospects of the extension of democracy 
as the basis for an ultimate socialization 


of international extent. 
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Beside delivering lectures on philoso- 
phy, Prof. Sellars has found time to set 
forth in Critical Realism (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1916), some very interest- 
ing and original theories about actual 
scientific knowledge. Claiming that 
Berkeley’s arguments were based upon 
a conception of knowledge which did not 
hold for science he takes upon himself, 
as the philosopher, the task of determin- 
ing the exact bearing of the scientist's re- 
sults upon epistemology. “Gradually,” 
he says in the preface, “‘a full-fledged 
theory of knowledge formulated itself 
in my mind; and for want of a better 
name I have called it Critical Realism.” 
Critical Realism, then, according to this 
statement, must be connected with a 
non-apprehensional view of knowledge. 
Scientific knowledge about the physical 
world consists of propositions which do 
not picture it. Prof. Sellars’s theory in 
brief is ‘that idealism and realism have 
had essentially the same view of knowl- 
edge. .. . Philosophy, by limiting itself 
to a controversial study of the subject- 
object duality, did not consider the 
triad consisting of subject, idea-object, 
and physical existent. It is to this triad 
that Critical Realism calls attention.” 
In ten chapters he has pleaded his case 
in a clear and direct manner that must 
commend this new theory of knowledge 
to the consideration, at least, of all 
who have a genuine interest in philo- 
sophy. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Yoga-System of Patanjali, or the 
ancient Hindu doctrine of Concentra- 
tion of Mind. Embracing the Mne- 
monic Rules, called Yoga-sutras, of 
Patanjali; and the Comment, called 
Yoga-bhashya, attributed to Veda- 
Vyasa; and the Explanation, called 
Tattva-Vaicaradi, of WVashaspati- 

Micra. Translated from the original 


Sanskrit by Prof. J. H. Woods. 
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Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1914. Forming volume 17 
of the Harvard Oriental Series, 
edited, with the codperation of vari- 
ous scholars, by Charles R. Lan- 
man, Professor of Sanskrit in Har- 
vard University. 

The inordinate length of this title is 
justified by the fact that the book com- 
prehends between one pair of covers 
three separate works — as the title very 
properly shows. 

Of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, by far the most important 
are the ancient dualism called Sankhya, 
the monism of the Vedanta, and the 
Yoga-system. The religion of devotion 
to a personal god or Bhakti-marga is not 
reckoned as one of the six systems, but 
it was probably of much greater prac- 
tical importance than scholars have un- 
til recently been disposed to assign to it. 
Yoga (from the root yuj, “join, apply, 
fix”: immediately akin with jugum, 
jvyév, yoke, jungere, and so on) means 
properly “‘application,” and is used 
especially of the “yoking”’ of the mind 
to a definite object, to the exclusion of 
all distracting elements. The practice 
of Yoga as a systematic and much-cul- 
tivated means of higher spiritual attain- 
ment goes back to Brahmanic times that 
antedate even Buddhism itself, say half 
a millennium and more before Christ. 
The oldest literary records of the system 
are the 195 sutras of Patanjali, brief 
mnemonic rules, quite unintelligible 
without the oral explanations and prac- 
tical demonstrations of the teacher, — 
mental pegs as it were on which to hang 
in orderly sequence each new point as 
learned by the neophyte from day to 
day. Patanjali, as a systematizer, may 
have flourished between 300 and 500 
A.D. The Comment or Bhashya dates 
from some time between 650 and 850, 
and the Explanation is but little later. 
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While the Vedanta or Hindu monism 
has been made the subject of many ex- 
pository treatises in the Occident, it is a 
strange fact that, apart from the treatise 
of Richard Garbe and a few excellent 
encyclopedia articles, the Yoga has re- 
ceived little attention from the scholars 
of the West. It is much to the credit of 
Dr. Wood’s insight that he recognized 
the fundamental importance of the 
Yoga-bhashya, and it is even yet more 
to the credit of his courage and persist- 
ence that he dared to take up a task of 
such exceeding difficulty, and — once 
taken up — to carry it through. More- 
over, when one considers the floods of 
pseudo-scientific writing with which 
propagandists of Indianisms in America 
have deluged us in the last three de- 
cades, one is the better prepared to 
appreciate the self-restraint of Dr. 
Woods in keeping all that pertains to 
miracle-mongering and _ sensationalism 
in the background and — prepositi 
tenax — in devoting himself primarily 
to the exposition of the spiritual and 
intellectual aspects of the subject in 
hand. 

That the “supernormal powers” 
which are held out as rewards for attain- 
ments in Yoga are distinctly incidental 
and subsidiary and by no means the 
primary rewards had in view by the true 
Yogin, appears clearly from the passsage 
in 11, 51, where the aspirant makes an- 
swer to the lures of the things of sense: 
“Baked on the pitiless coals of the 
round-of-rebirths, wandering about in 
the blinding gloom of birth and of death, 
—hardly have I found the lamp that 
dispels the darkness of the moral defile- 
ments, the lamp of Yoga, when, lo, 
these lust-born gusts of the things of 
sense do threaten to put it out! How 
then could it be that I who have seen its 
light, tricked by the mirage of the things 
of sense, should throw myself like fuel 
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into that same fire of the round-of-re- 
births as it flares up again? Fare ye 
well, things of sense, like unto dreams 
are ye! to be pitied are they that crave 
you, things of sense, farewell!” 

On the other hand, we may publicly 
express the hope that Professor Woods 
will not deem it an unworthy task to en- 
deavor to make a critical sifting of such 
supernormal powers as have a substan- 
tial basis in well-observed and attested 
fact, and those that have none. Mind- 
reading is near one end of the gamut of 
the credibilia, and walking on air is at the 
other. Betwixt and between is much 
that William James (clarum et venerabile 
nomen) deemed worthy of patient and 
laborious investigation. So ancient and 
authoritative a book on Yoga ought 
surely not to be left nowadays without 
such a sequel. 

The Translator’s Introduction dis- 
cusses the authorship and dates of the 
works concerned. For this, and all else 
in the exceedingly beautiful volume, 
Indianists and the students of the his- 
tory of religion and philosophy will be 
deeply grateful. But, if gratitude is the 
measure of things hoped for, let us hope 
that Dr. Woods, perhaps in a new edi- 
tion, will add to his Introduction a crit- 
ical estimate of the value of the Indian 
Yoga in the history of human thought, 
and, in particular, an exposition of its 
spiritual significance in terms compre- 
hensible to the Occidental mind. Easier 
said than done, no doubt. Indeed, it is 
something which an Oriental cannot do 
at all. Only an Occidental scholar, to 
whom the Occidental point of view or 
habit of mind is, so to say, a part of his 
intellectual vernacular, — only such a 
scholar may even hope to accomplish 
the task. More is the reason why Pro- 
fessor Woods should undertake it. 

The Hindu replica of the thought that 
the kingdom of God is within you is ex- 
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pressed with no small force and elevation 
of tone in an old stanza quoted by the 
Bhashya at tv, 22: 


“* Not hell, no, not the chasm of the mountains, 
No, not the darkness, not the womb of ocean, 

It is not there the eternal Godhead lieth hid. 
’T is in the living soul, the sages tell us.’ 


A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, 
by George Lyman Kittredge, ’82. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1916. 

Prof. Kittredge’s study of Gawain and 
the Green Knight will be read by a more 
restricted public than his recent volumes 
on Chaucer and Shakespeare. It is 
avowedly a learned work, in which scien- 
tific method is severely exemplified and 
the materials of scholarly research are 
unblushingly accumulated. Yet the so- 
called “‘general reader,” provided that 
his literary scope is really general, might 
well follow with interest the lucid ex- 
position and historical criticism, at least 
of the body of the book. The romance 
of Gawain and the Green Knight is one of 
the best pieces of narrative poetry that 
has come down from the Middle Ages in 
any language, and the problems relating 
to it, which Prof. Kittredge discusses, are 
by no means of minor importance in the 
history of European literature. The 
origin and transmission of the “‘matter 
of Britain” has long been the subject of 
much study and some lively controversy. 
Its derivation from Celtic has been by 
some scholars affirmed and by others 
questioned or altogether denied, and the 
part of Welshmen, Anglo-Normans, and 
Armoricans in the development of Ar- 
thurian story has been variously esti- 
mated. It is a matter, therefore, of con- 
siderable concern to historians if the 
relations of some of the most interesting 
documents in the cycle can be deter- 
mined with any preciseness and with 
anything like the certainty of demonstra- 
tion. 
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The romance of Gawain and the Green 
Knight embodies two main adventures; 
the hero is subjected to two principal 
tests. In the first of these he accepts the 
challenge of the gigantic Green Knight, 
who allows himself to be beheaded by 
Gawain on condition that Gawain shall 
grant him a return blow after an inter- 
val of a year and a day. The Green 
Knight, of course, survives his decapita- 
tion, and the fulfilment of the compact 
becomes a supreme test of Gawain’s 
courage and faithfulness. When Gawain 
is on the way to his tryst to receive the 
return stroke, he is subjected to his 
second trial at the castle of the Green 
Knight, whose identity is not at the time 
revealed. The Green Knight’s lady 
mekes repeated advances to Gawain, not 
out of unfaithfulness to her husband but 
with his connivance, and Gawain proves 
his loyalty by resisting the temptation, 
the real purpose of which he does not 
know. The circumstances of the second 
adventure make it a test of Gawain’s 
courtesy as well as of his loyalty. Now 
these two episodes, which are most hap- 
pily joined in a well-constructed narra- 
tive, are not found together except in 
the story of the Green Knight, and Prof. 
Kittredge makes it probable that they 
were first combined by the French au- 
thor of the immediate source, now lost, 
of the English romance. They are found 
separately, however, in a considerable 
number of stories, and by analysis and 
comparison of the various analogues Prof. 
Kittredge reconstructs the probable his- 
tory of the two tales. The first adventure, 
which he calls “The Challenge,” he 
shows to have been almost certainly de- 
rived from a fully elaborated Irish story 
preserved as an episode in the ancient 
saga of the Feast of Bricriu. He traces 
the development of this through two or 
more lost French versions into several 
romances that have been preserved. For 
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the second episode, “The Temptation,” 
no definite literary source has been 
found. But by the comparison of numer- 
ous parallel stories, both popular and 
literary, Prof. Kittredge is enabled to 
discern the original purport of the ad- 
venture as a method of disenchantment, 
and to reconstruct the form in which it 
probably passed into the hands of the 
author of the French Green Knight. The 
discussion of the Gawain poems and all 
the related documents is everywhere 
illuminated by Prof. Kittredge’s unsur- 
passed knowledge of folk-lore. Through- 
out his whole study he illustrates with a 
fulness and definiteness that is seldom 
possible the processes by which the pop- 
ular narratives of the Middle Ages took 
shape, and the ways in which they were 
turned to literary account. 


The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Eth- 
ics, by Prof. E. B. Holt. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1915. 

Professor Holt is one of the most bril- 
liant of the modern psychologists, there- 
fore it is not surprising to find, in his re- 
cent book, The Freudian Wish, a rare 
insight. 

With true intuition he sees that one of 
the most important implications of the 
Freudian doctrines is that for the first 
time a scientifically sound formulation 
of dynamic principles is now possible for 
psychology. This possibility comes 
about through recognizing the funda- 
mental importance of the “wish,” or 
craving, desire, tendency, longing, etc., 
to use other common synonyms, in the 
mental life and activity. The “‘wish”’ is 
causal. The author defines it as “a course 
of action which some mechanism of the 
body is set to carry out, whether it ac- 
tually does so or does not”’ (p. 4). Thus 
psychology now hasits own proper causal 
category. 

But wishes necessarily conflict and the 
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problem is how to solve such conflicts. 
Four courses are possible: (1) lower, 
more egoistic, erotic wishes may be 
frankly followed, (2) these wishes may be 
“‘repressed’’ and the attempt made of 
“substituting” so-called “‘higher,”’ more 
social wishes, (3) a compromise may be 
attempted, or (4) all wishes may be “in- 
tegrated,”’ to use Holt’s term, or “‘sub- 
limated”’ so far as possible, to use 
Freud’s. In such conflicts, when they 
become conscious, one has the material of 
morals and the possibility of ethics. 

Professor Holt avowedly goes beyond 
Freud’s position, however, in applying 
his doctrine of the “wish” to ethics. 
Now ethics implies not only conscious- 
ness but self-consciousness. If a wish is 
a “course of action,” merely, where does 
consciousness come in? And without 
consciousness how can there be ethics? 
Is consciousness merely a course of ac- 
tion? It seems more. The book is open 
to possible criticism here. The author 
does not make sufficient distinction be- 
tween conscious, unconscious, and self- 
conscious wishes. There is nothing ethi- 
cal in the conflict of unconscious wishes, 
any more than in the conflict of a stone 
and a glass which it breaks. It is con- 
scious conflicts which are moral and have 
ethical implications. 

Theauthor speaks of ethics from above. 
He says, “we find the intimation that 
moral ideals are something imposed 
‘from above’; the moral sanction is 
somehow supermundane” (p. 148). If 
by “ethics from above” he means merely, 
as he seems to mean, “authority,” and 
the “official” demands of the “man 
higher up” all he says is quite true. But 
if he means todiscredit a wider and higher 
consciousness and self-consciousness, he 
is wrong. For it is only in consciousness 
that morality is possible. From this 


point of view morality always is imposed 
‘‘from above,” by consciousness, by self- 
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consciousness, though not necessarily 
“supermundane.” Idealism, as a cham- 
pion of self-conscious activity, is not 
wholly wrong simply because some so- 
called idealists are the creators of fan- 
tastic day-dreams. I only speak of this 
because of the possible ambiguity of the 
phrase “‘from above.” To my mind a 
comprehensive view of the book as a 
whole can leave no doubt as to where the 
author really stands. 

It is refreshing to find a scientist who 
sees that “morality is a stage of wisdom 
and a step higher than ‘science,’” (p. 
151), and that, for him, ‘‘as for Socrates, 
wisdom, virtue, and freedom are all one 
condition of the soul” (p. 142). 

Professor Holt has performed a not- 
able service in two ways by his book. He 
has thrown open the doors of psychology, 
as a whole, to a new point of view; and to 
doctrines much misunderstood and op- 
posed, he has lent a helping hand. Two 
great qualities shine forth in this little 
book — the spirit of courage and the 
spirit of truth. This, coupled with in- 
sight, makes the book one of the most 
notable recent contributions to psychol- 
ogy and ethics. 


Deliverance: The Freeing of the Spirit of 
the Ancient World, by Henry Os- 
borne Taylor, °78, Litt.D. 712. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916. 


Deliverance is another of Mr. Taylor's 
penetrating and sympathetic studies of 
the mind of the past. It is more than a 
history of the birth of the great religious 
and philosophic systems; it is as much 
a contribution to literature and to the 
personal “adjustment” of the reader 
as it is a profound and vital interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual and intellectual ex- 
periences of the series of inspired Great 
Ones whose culmination was Jesus. 

“Often turning back,” says the Pro- 
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logue, “through my scattered knowledge 
of the past, I see that these thoughts of 
mine are old, and that they have done 
duty in the minds of men before me. . . . 
One realizes a universal kinship in human 
need and aspiration when following such 
thoughts seemingly afar in the minds 
of these Founders who have passed on. 
They who have died ages ago are nearer 
to us than the alien masses among whom 
we move. They are the spiritual fathers 
of us all, and we make ourselves con- 
sciously their sons by coming to know 
them in their achieved or striven for ad- 
justment of themselves with the eternal, 
and in their attunement of their desires 
to human limitations.” 

In this spirit are traced the successive 
steps in the self-deliberation of the hu- 
man mind and its adjustment to the 
forces that are eternal. 


The Gift of Immortality, by Charles 
Lewis Slattery, 91, D.D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 


Clear and definite, with a wealth of 
interesting illustration which makes it 
most readable, The Gift of Immortality 
merits the attention of thoughtful people 
whose vision is not focused exclusively 
upon the boundaries of this bit of eter- 
nity in which we live. Without attempt- 
ing to prove what is incapable of proof, 
the author shows from practical experi- 
ence the extreme probability of immor- 
tality. The influence of this belief on the 
individual, the corporate and the reli- 
gious life of men, is the background of 
his argument, and in each case we are 
led to the conclusion that a belief which 
can vitalize or reconstruct a life, must 
have reality in the spirit-world, where 
the essential quality of humanity finds 
permanence. 

In the lives of individuals who believe 
in the lasting value of effort, we find this 
confidence blossoming into self-mastery, 
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courage, freedom, and breadth of vision. 
In the corporate life of the family, the 
university, the nation, and the church, 
we find a quality which has already 
passed beyond the limits of time, issuing 
in a wise discrimination, in the undying 
search for truth, in the hope for final 
completion, and in the ideal of a univer- 
sal love. I quote one searching sentence: 
“We must have hope for the nation slid- 
ing calmly into easy compromise, an 
opportunist in days of world-warfare, 
confusing duty with profit.” Without 
such a hope, and a belief in national im- 
mortality, some of us would despair of 
the future of America. 

In the religious life, the belief in im- 
mortality inspires men to make the most 
of their present; it alone gives point to 
the thousands whose earthly lives seem 
futile and wasted. It is a comforting 
thought that “immortality is the exten- 
sion of man’s opportunity.” 

Pragmatic in its method, the book is 
extremely practical. Not a great contri- 
bution, but a valuable one, it puts within 
reach of the average reader in lucid and 
easy English, a fundamental thought 
which should be part of the fighting 
equipment of every earnest man. 


A Honeymoon Experiment, by Margaret 
Chase and Stuart Chase, S.B. ’10. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
Any worthy man that wants a job 
can get it!’ 

“*T believe that this statement, despite 
the deep groove that it has worn in the 
average unthinking mind, is utterly 
without foundation in fact.” 

The story of the brief but strenuous 
experiment by which two young people 
arrived at this conclusion is vividly told 
in this unique contribution to the study 
of the unemployment problem. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chase decided to begin their mar- 
ried life by making a firsthand exami- 
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nation of “what it meant to face exis- 
tence without an engraved passport.” 
They began as homeless, friendless 
work-seekers in Rochester, New York, 
living for eight weeks upon their earn- 
ings in any unskilled positions they could 
secure. Their experiences — typical of 
those of thousands of American men and 
women of the “600-dollars-a-year”’ class 
— form a readable personal document; 
and give, from a new viewpoint, a 
glimpse of this vital social problem. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet 
Accessories, etc., by Harvey W. Wiley, S.B. 
‘73. New York: Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Co., 1916. Revised Edition. Cloth, 
309 pp. 

Not by Bread Alone, by Harvey W. Wiley, 
S.B.,’73. New York: Hearst’s International 
Library Co., 1916. Cloth, 364 pp. $2.00 net. 

A Honeymoon Experiment, by Margaret and 
Stuart Chase, S.B., 10. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 158 pp. $1.00 net. 

A History of the French Republic, by C. H. 
C. Wright, ’91. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Cloth, 185 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Next Step in Democracy, by R. W. Sel- 
lars, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916. Cloth, 272 pp. $1.50. 

Critical Realism, by R. W. Sellars, Ph.D. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co., 1916. Cloth, 
272 pp. $1.50. 

Annual Magazine Subject Index, edited by 
F. W. Faxon, '89. Boston: The Boston Book 
Co., 1916. Cloth, 269 pp. (Part II, Dramatic 
Index, 366 pp., and Part III, Dramatic Books, 
51 pp.) 

Rest Days, A Study in Early Law and Moral- 
ity, by Hutton Webster, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1916. Cloth, 308 pp. 
$3. 

A History of Sculpture, by Harold N. Fowler 
’80. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
Cloth, illustrated, 418 pp. $2. 

New Wars for Old, by J. H. Holmes, ’01. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1916. Cloth, 
350 pp. 

The Harvard Advocate, Fifty Year Book, se- 
lected by W. G. Peckham, ’67. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1916. Cloth, 291 pp. 

Class of 1891, Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Report. Privately printed for the Class at the 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., 1916. Cloth 
418 pp. 








Lawn Tennis Lessons for Beginners, by J. P. 
Paret. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
Cloth, illustrated, 135 pp. $1.25. s 

French Verse of the XVI Century, edited by 
Prof. C. H. C. Wright, ’91. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., n.d. Cloth, 125 pp. 

The American Plan of Government, by C. W. 
Bacon, ’79, assisted by F. S. Morse, ’97, and 
G. G. Battle. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1916. Cloth, 464 pp. $2.50. 

Medieval and Modern Times, by J. H. Robin- 
son, ’87. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Cloth, 
745 pp. $1.60. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 
1874. William Appleton Burnham to 
(Mrs.) Sarah Remsen Manice, at 
New York City, June 20, 1916. 
1874. Robert Alexander Southworth to 
Mary Isabel Bachelder, at Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., April 25, 
1916. 
1875. Henry White Broughton to Mary 
Lawrence Leavitt, at Exeter, 
N.H., June 29, 1916. 
1891. Lewis Kennedy Morse to Ednah 
Anne Rich, at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 1, 1916. 
1892. Arthur Woods to Helen Morgan 
Hamilton, at Ramapo Hills, N.Y., 
June 10, 1916. 
1893. Louis Adams Frothingham to 
Mary Shreve Ames, at North 
Easton, May 9, 1916. 
1894. Edward Everett Clark to Maud 
Sears Barton, at Brookline, April 
29, 1916. 
1894. Henry Chouteau Dyer to Mary 
Semple, at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 
28, 1915. i 
1899. Malcolm Edwin Nichols to Edith 
M. Williams, at Roxbury, Dec. 
16, 1915. 
1900. Herbert Glover Robinson to Alice 
M. Best, at Auburn, N.Y., May 
4, 1916. 
[1900.] David Lawrence Williams to 
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1916.] 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


[1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


Sadie A. Mulvanity, at Boston, 
June 26, 1916. 

Roger Dyer Swaim to Margaret 
Hinckley Bradley, at Framing- 
ham, June 25, 1916. 

Mark Hunking Wentworth to 
Lucy Cushing Swan, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 22, 1916. 

Holden Pierce Williams to Anna 
Dorr Ware, at Roxbury, June 28, 
1916. 

Gilbert Bettman to Iphigene Ma- 
lony, at Cincinnati, June 30, 1916. 
Henry Francis duPont to Ruth 
Wales, at Hyde Park, N.Y., June 
24, 1916. 

Lawrence Shillaber Fuller to Clara 
Louise Fowler, at Parkman, Wy., 
Dec. 15, 1915. 

Dallas Dayton Lore McGrew to 
Dorothea Gilder, at New York, 
May 19, 1916. 

Edwin Daniel Hays to Ruth 
Freedman, at New Haven, Conn., 
June 1, 1916. 

Jackson Palmer to Caroline Bes- 
sarick, at Boston, July 11, 1916. 
Charles Freeman Rowley to 
Catherine Davis, at Germantown, 
Pa., May 13, 1916. 

James Osborne Safford to Amy 
Louise Waterbury, at Oriskany, 
N.Y., June 15, 1916. 

Jesse Weil to Vivien Selma Rubel, 
at Paducah, Ky., June 1, 1916. 

] Edwin Francis Benson to Mary 
V. Murray, at Weymouth, June 
22, 1916. 

Lauret Carroll to Akrata von 
Schrader, at Saugatuck, Conn., 
July 19, 1916. 

Robert Franz Foerster to Lilian 
Hillyer Smith, at Princeton, N.J., 
June 5, 1916. 

Edward Dimock King to Blanche 
Elliot Tyng, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 4, 1916. 


Marriages. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 
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David Adams Pearson to Geor- 
giana Wardwell, at Cambridge, 
May 8, 1916. 

Charles Tripp Ryder to Viola 
Turck, at New York, N.Y., June 
10, 1916. 

Charles Vickery Briggs to Susan 
Lennox Mills, at Fall River, July 
17, 1916. 

Eliot Farley to Helen Grozier, at 
Cambridge, May 11, 1916. 
William Rodman Fay to Gertrude 
Schirmer, at New York, June 6, 
1916. 

George Adams Leland to Letitia 
Gertrude Brookins, at New York, 
May 6, 1916. 

Robert East Apthorp to Esther 
Williams, at Concord, June 26, 
1916. 

Ernest Dunbar Clark to Mary 
Virginia Kibler, at Washington, 
D.C., June 1, 1916. 

Arthur Johnson Eames to Mar- 
guerita Hope Ballard, at Oneida, 
N.Y., June 3, 1916. 

Edmund Randolph Brown to 
Alice Needham Very, at Cam- 
bridge, June 22, 1916. 


[1909]. Evelyn duPont Irving to Caro- 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


line Mann, at Troy, N.Y., June 
17, 1916. 

Joseph Alvah Locke to Edith 
Timmins, at Readville, June 3, 
1916. 

Robert Lenox Groves to Kathar- 
ine Lombard, at Winchester, June 
10, 1916. 

Robert Haydock to Ruth Har- 
rington, at Boston, May 31, 1916. 
Henry Barber Richardson to 
Margaret Carpenter, at New 
York, May 2, 1916. 

Albert Damon Barker to Mildred 
Thomas, at South Weymouth, 
May 13, 1916. 

Edward Whittemore Ellis to 
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Florence Gifford Smith, at Hub- 
bard Woods, Ill., June 17, 1916. 

1911. John Morton Foster to Helen 
Galloupe Patch, at Beverly, June 
20, 1916. 

1911. Ralph Hornblower to Eleanor 
Greenwood, at Andover, June 15, 
1916. 

1911. Francis Alley Hubbard to Gene- 
vieve Frances Matthews, at Cam- 
bridge, June 22, 1916. 

1911. Edward Holmes Kittredge to 
Amy Barker, at Somerville, June 
10, 1916. 

[1911]. John James McClellan to 
Marion L. Prest, at West Med- 
ford, May 19, 1916. 

1911. Malcolm Endicott Peabody to 
Mary Elizabeth Parkman, at 
Boston, June 19, 1916. 

[1911]. Harold Alton Rogers to Frances 
Greenfield, at Chicago, Aug. 2, 
1916. 

1911. Joseph Monteith Sanderson to 
Marjorie G. Taylor, at Dorches- 
ter, June 20, 1916. 

1911. Joseph Henry Sasserno to Kath- 
erine Carroll Galvin, at Dorches- 
ter, June 25, 1916. 

1911. Maxwell Steinhardt to Ruth 
Davis, at New York, June 5, 
1916. 

{1911]. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., to 
Phyllis Sears, at Beverly Farms, 
June 20, 1916. 

1911. Chester Robert Union to Ruth 
Grace Beedle, at Newton, June 
28, 1916. 

1911. Gerald Whitman to Eleanor Taft, 
at Providence, R.I., June 14, 
1916. 

1911. Lothrop Withington to Katharyn 
Carleton Whipple, at Plymouth, 
June 24, 1916. 

1911. Edward Needles Wright, 3rd, to 
Anna Louisa Sturgis, at New 
York, June 8, 1916. 


[September, 


1912. Donald Bennett Adams to Louise 
Robinson Ufford, at Dorchester, 
June 6, 1916. 

1912. George Hoyt Bigelow to Margaret 
Wesselhoeft, at Jaffrey, N.H., 
June 10, 1916. 

1912. Robert Murray Blackall to Doro- 
thy Evans Brewer, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 14, 1916. 

1912. James Gordon Gilkey to Calma 
Howe, at Cambridge, June 7, 1916. 

1912. John Hoar to Dorothy Emma 
Brown, at Dobb’s Ferry, N.Y., 
June 17, 1916. 

1912. William Edward Patrick to Una 
Warren, at Allerton, June 14, 1916. 

1912. Russell Stiles to Viola Marvin 
Sullivan, at Winchester, June 20, 
1916. 

1912. Sam Bass Warner to Helen Binin- 
ger Wilson, at Pawtucket, April 
26, 1916. 

1913. George Chalmers Cutler, Jr., to 
Susan Margaret Stackpole, at 
Cambridge, July 5, 1916. 

1913. Eugene Saudray Harrington to 
Gwyneth Browne, at Chestnut 
Hill, June 3, 1916. 

[1913]. Thomas Sullivan Keegan to 
Isabel Whelan, at Cambridge, 
June 28, 1916. 

1913. Richard Fernald Long to Grace 
Dolan, at Framingham, Aug. 1, 
1916. 

1913. Henry Sellers McKee to Alice 
Martin Davies, at Great River, 
L.I., June 25, 1916. 

1914. Frank Lee Converse to Alice L. 
Sigourney, at Framingham, June 
26, 1916. 

1914. William Butler Duncan Dana to 
Anstiss Weston, at Cambridge, 
June 10, 1916. 

[1914.] John Huntington Fales to Olivia 
Elise Dennis, at Boston, June 15, 
1916. 

1914. Harold Norris Goodspeed to 
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Helen Goodwin Fall, at Wake- 
field, June 1, 1916. 

1914. Raymond Bardeen Ladoo to 
Ethel Dorothy Keniston, at Cam- 
bridge, June 26, 1916. 

1914. Paul King Randall to Katharine 
Patteson, at Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., June 3, 1916. 

1914. Richard Manning Russell to 
Helen McKee Munson, at York 
Harbor, Me., July 1, 1916. 

1914. Leverett Saltonstall to Alice 
Wesselhoeft, at Jaffrey, N.H., 
June 27, 1916. 

1914. Franklin Hunt Trumbull to 
Miriam Mason, at Ipswich, June 
15, 1916. 

[1914]. Edmund March Wheelwright to 
Ruth Nickerson, at Riverside, 
June 27, 1916. 

1914. Isaac Witkin to Miriam Newman, 
at Allena, Ark., Dec. 23, 1915. 

1915. Edward Farnsworth Atkins, Jr., 
to Mary Shepley Coolidge, at 
Boston, June 7, 1916. 

[1915]. William Whitman Hobbs to 
Helen Foss, at Cohasset, June 12, 
1916. 

1915. Henry Hixon Meyer to Anne 
Wales Brewster at Boston, June 
27, 1916. 

1915. Henry Alexander Murray, Jr., 
to Josephine Rantoul, at Beverly 
Farms, May 30, 1916. 

1915. Eric Percy Stone to Eleanor Til- 
ton Williams, at Boston, June 15, 
1916. 

1915. James Jackson Storrow, Jr., to 
Margaret Randolph Rotch, at 
Boston, June 21, 1916. 

1915. Henry Sprague Sturgis to Ger- 
trude Lovett, at Boston, June 19, 
1916. 

1915. Herbert Nelson Witt to Ruth 
Ardery, at Carson City, Nev., 
Aug. 10, 1915. 

1916. LeBaron Russell Briggs, Jr., to 


Elizabeth Mason, at Watertown, 
June 27, 1916. 

1916. Frank Marcus Bullard, to Eliza- 
beth Horsford Trowbridge, at 
Cambridge, June 22, 1916. 

1916. Donald Clarke Watson to Mary 
Wadsworth Burgess, at Matta- 
pan, June 24, 1916. 

[1917.] Edmund Stevens Childs to Bar- 
bara Holmes, at Waverley, June 
15, 1916. 

[1918.] Willard Quincy Stanton to 
Madeleine Frances O’Brien, at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., July 3, 1914. 

1919. Hugh Charles Blanchard to Mig- 
non Von der Luft, at Boston, 
June 23, 1916. 

S.B. 1900. Cyril Hatch to Barbara C. 
Rutherford, at New York, June 
22, 1916. 

S.B. 1907. Warren MacPherson to Eliz- 
abeth Bingham, at Manchester, 
N.H., May 16, 1916. 

S.B. 1907. Charles Elbert Marsters to 
Marie D. Crosby, at Boston, June 
19, 1916. 

S.B. 1909. Alexander Hobart Suter to 
Marguerite Alice Long, at Kings- 
ton, N.Y., May 16, 1916. 

S.B. 1918. Herman Stumpf Murray to 
Susanne E. Warren, at New York, 
May 17, 1916. 

A.M. 1911. Mark Huntington Wiseman 
to Gwendolyn Robbins Lowe, at 
West Newton, June 16, 1916. 

A.M. 1913. Harold Ernest Burtt to 
Ruth Madolir Macintosh, at 
Cambridge, June 7, 1916. 

LL.B. 1906. Charles Lyman Luce to 
Edith Catherine Cochran, at New 
York, July 20, 1916. 

LL.B. 1908. Randolph Frothingham to 
(Mrs.) Harriet Weeks Anthony, 
at Beverly Farms, June 7, 1916. 

LL.B. 1911. Bion Bradbury Libby to 
(Mrs.) Myra H. Peebles, at Win- 
throp, June 7, 1916. 
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LL.B. 1913. Thomas Amory Lee to 
Mary Helen Shirer, at Marble- 
head, June 1, 1916. 

LL.B. 1914. Ernest Booth Fowler, to 
May Janet Wallace, at Denver, 
Col., June 8, 1916. 

LL.B. 1916. Charles Warren Sherburne 
to Ethel Marion Queen, at Tyngs- 
borough, July 17, 1912. 

M.D. 1911. Charles Daniel McCann to 
Rose Buckley, at Brockton, June 
16, 1916. 

M.D. 1913. Francis Gilman Blake to 
Dorothy Dewey, at Springfield, 
June 1, 1916. 

M.D. 1914. Harry Cesar Solomon to 
Maida Herman, at Boston, June 
27, 1916. 

D.M.D. 1913. Edward Martin Guthrie 
to J. Elsie Macdonald, at Somer- 
ville, June 7, 1916. 

D.M.D. 1913. Sterling Nye Loveland 
to Leita A. Kinsman, at Cam- 
bridge, June 22, 1916. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the office of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry Hersert Epes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Gravuates. 
The College. 
1849. Horace Davis, LL.D., b. 16 
March, 1831, at Worcester; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 13 July, 
1916. 
1849. George Augustus Gardner, b. 30 
Sept., 1829, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 6 Aug., 1916. 


1850. 


1853. 


1853. 


1856. 


1856. 


1859. 


1859. 


1861. 


1862. 


1865. 


1865. 


1865. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 


[ September, 


Nathaniel Jarvis Wyeth, LL.B., 
b. 8 Sept., 1830, at Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at Richmond Hill, S.L., 
N.Y., 22 March, 1916. 

Edward Reynolds Andrews, b. 22 
Dec., 1831, at Boston; d. at Put- 
ney, Vt., 6 Aug., 1916. 

Charles Jackson Paine, b. 26 
Aug., 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Weston, 12 Aug., 1916. 

George Coffin Little, b. 20 Sept., 
1834, at Cambridge; d. at Paris, 
France, 19 July, 1916. 

Charles Noyes, Grad. Div. School, 
b. 26 Oct., 1835, at Petersham; 
d. at Norwich, Conn., 23 May, 
1916. 

Pelham Warren Ames, b. 22 
April, 1839, at Lowell; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 9 May, 1916. 
Edward Stanley Waters, b. 7 
April, 1837, at Salem; d. at Salem, 
7 April, 1916. 

Elihu Chauncey, b. 17 Aug., 1840, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 16 May, 1916. 
Ithamar Warren Beard, b. 23 Feb. 
1840, at Pittsfield, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, 26 May, 1916. 

George Anthony Hill, b. 25 Aug., 
1842, at Sherborn; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 17 Aug., 1916. 

Robert Clindenon MclIlwain, b. 
4 Jan., 1838, at Kartright, N.Y.; 
d. at Keokuk, Ia., 29 Jan., 1916. 
Jesse Walker Potts, b. 4 Nov., 
1843, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at Al- 
bany, N.Y., 10 May, 1916. 
George Albert Stearns, b. 30 
Mar., 1843, at Hampton Falls, 
N.H.; d. at New York, N.Y., 
16 Mar., 1916. 

Henry Thatcher Boutwell, M.D., 
b. 20 Aug., 1844, at Hancock, 
N.H.; d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 21 
Dec., 1915. 

John Jacob Loud, b. 2 Nov., 1844, 
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1867. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1874. 


1874. 


1879. 


1882. 


1883. 


1885. 


1891. 


at Weymouth; d. at Weymouth, 
10 Aug., 1916. 

William Franklin Davis, b. 21 
Aug., 1841, at Attica, N.Y.; d. at 
Everett, 26 May, 1916. 

Stephen Swift Taft, b. 9 Oct., 
1848, at West Upton; d. at Waver- 
ley, 16 May, 1916. 

Edward Francis Hodges, M.D., 
b. 1 Aug, 1851, at Boston; d. at 
Cavendish, Vt., 11 July, 1916. 
George Horton Tilden, M.D., b. 
25 Dec., 1850, at Lowell; d. at 
Paris, France, 30 May, 1916. 
Joel Marvin Leonard, b. 21 July, 
1852, at Potsdam, N.Y.; d. at 
Friendship, Me., 7 Aug., 1916. 
George Carr Richardson, b. 18 
Nov., 1852, at Roxbury; d. at 
Evanston, Ill., 14 May, 1916. 
George Willett Van Nest, LL.B., 
b. 10 Aug., 1852, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at New York, N.Y., 18 
May, 1916. 


. Frank Brainerd, b. 23 Oct., 1854, 


at Portland, Conn.; d.at Portland, 
Conn., 6 March, 1916. 


. Francis de Maurice Dunn, b. 13 


Oct., 1853, at Milford; d. at 
Herricks, Me., in June, 1916. 
Frank Ernest Simpson, b. 5 Feb., 
1859, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
21 May, 1916. 


. Ambrose Talbot, M.D., b. 14 


June, 1860, at South Freeport, 
Me.; d. at Kansas City, Mo., 1 
June, 1916. 

William Gordon Fellows, b. 25 
Sept., 1860, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Greenwich, Conn., 10 June, 
1916. 

Edward Kent, b. 8 Aug., 1862, 
at Lynn; d. at Phoenix, Ariz., 
30 July, 1916. 

Hamilton Rowan Curtis, b. 25 
Aug., 1862, at Boston; d. at 
Florence, Italy, 9 June, 1916. 
Maurice Jefferson Cody, b. 9 
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1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1899. 


1901. 


1907. 


1910. 


1910. 


1896. 


1905. 


1911. 
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Nov., 1864, at Lexington; d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 14 June, 1916. 
Walter Sawyer Adams, b. 15 
April, 1871, at Worcester; d. at 
Salem, 23 Dec., 1915. 

Drayton Franklin Hastie, b. 7 
Sept., 1871, at Flat Rock, N.C.; 
d. at Charleston, S.C., 16 Feb., 
1893. 

Leslie Moulthorp Burwell, b. 5 
March, 1869, at Jackson, Cal.; 
d. at Pacific Grove, Cal., 9 June, 
1916. 

Pegram Dargan, b. 16 Feb., 1870, 
at Darlington, S.C.; d. at sea, 
between Key West, Fila., and 
Havana, Cuba, 2 Sept., 1915. 
Lyman Warren Brooks, b. 9 Dec., 
1876, at Cambridge; d. at Boston, 
$1 July, 1916. 

James Rumrill Miller, b. 13 
March, 1880, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 10 May, 
1916. 

Raymond Otis Grover, b. 23 
March, 1884, at Arlington; d. at 
Morristown, N.J., 30 May, 1916. 
Carl Chadwick, b. 22 Aug., 1887, 
at St. Ives, Eng.; d. at Paris, 
France, 27 July, 1916. 

Luther Mitchell Ferguson, M.D., 
b. 2 July, 1888, at Chinkiang, 
China; d. at Washington, D.C., 
22 May, 1916. 


Scientific School. 
Charles Mirick Eveleth, b. 9 Jan., 
1873, at Cambridge; d. at Bay- 
side, Long Island, N.Y., 24 May, 
1916. 
James Joseph Moynahan, b. 26 
July, 1880, at Tralee, Ire.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 29 Jan., 1916. 
Armenag Haroutune Chamichian, 
A.M., b. 16 May, 1880, at Aintab, 
Turkey in Asia; d. at Selimiyeh, 
Turkey. 
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1859. 


1872. 


1872. 


1897. 


1900. 


1904. 


1901. 


1855. 


1862. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1901. 


1912. 


1862. 


Necrology. 


Medical School. 

Silas Poole, d. at Hendersonville, 
N.C., 10 July, 1916. 

Eugene Albert Gilman, b. 20 Aug., 
1841, at Mt. Vernon, Me.; d. at 
Boston, June, 1916. 

Louis Augustus Woodbury, b. 1 
Oct., 1844, at Salem; d. at Grove- 
land, 17 July, 1916. 

Francis Parker Tays Logan, b. 16 
Oct., 1866, at Indian, Texas; d. at 
Gloucester, 26 May, 1916. 
Joaquin Zavala, b. 3 Dec., 1875, 
at Granada, Nicaragua; d. at 
Rivas, Nicaragua, 20 May, 1903. 
Albert William Hancock, d. at 
Salisbury Beach, 18 June, 1916. 


Dental School. 
Norman Greene Reoch, b. 20 
Oct., 1879, at Riverpoint, R.L; 
d. at Winthrop, 25 May, 1916. 


Law School. 
James Dunlap Balen, b. 20 Sept., 
1834, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Moodus, Conn., 25 Feb., 1916. 
Roger Henry Lyon, b. in 1837, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., d. at New 
York, N.Y., 4 July, 1916. 
Marshall Blair Cushman, b. 23 
Sept., 1839, at Amherst; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 8 Dec., 1915. 
Charles Winslow Hall, b. in 1843; 
d. at Winthrop, 9 May, 1916. 
David Thompson Watson, b. 2 
Jan., 1844, at Washington, Pa.; 
d. at Atlantic City, N.J., 24 Feb. 
1916. 
Jacob Burnet Burnet, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 4 June, 1915. 
Charles Noyes Abbott, b. 3 Aug., 
1886, at Island Pond, Vt.; d. at 
Somerville, 29 March, 1916. 


Divinity School. 
James Sallaway, d. at Bedford, 
16 June, 1916. 


1886. 


1859. 


1865. 


1866. 


1870. 


[September, 


Honorary Graduate. 
Timothy Dwight, LL.D., b. 16 
Nov., 1828, at Norwich, Conn.; d. 
at New Haven, Conn., 26 May, 
1916. 


Temporary SHembers. 


The College. 
Frederic Lyman Brown, d. at 
Charlestown, 20 June, 1916. 


. Charles Brown Marsh, b. 5 Jan., 


1841, at Lynn; d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 21 Dec., 1915. 

George Newton Proctor, b. 31 
July, 1842, at Fitchburg; d. at 
Fitchburg, 8 June, 1916. 

Edwin Clarence Brown, b. 12 
Oct., 1844, at Charlestown; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 23 Dec., 1915. 
John Roll McLean, b. 29 Sept., 
1849, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 9 June, 1916. 


1888 (special). Harold Albert Cooley, b. 


1892. 


1851. 


1858. 


1860. 


1866. 


1895. 


1 Jan., 1869, at Pittsfield; d. at 
New York, N.Y., between 1895 
and 1900. 
Augustus Barker Higginson, b. 
16 June, 1866, at Stockbridge; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal, 17 
June, 1915. 

Scientific School. 
David West Cunningham, b. 24 
Dec., 1829, at Boston; d. at Mont- 
rose, Cal., 11 May, 1916. 
Samuel F. Eveleth, b. 8 Oct., 
1837, at Danvers; d. at Danvers, 
11 Nov., 1889. 
William Cole Esty, b. at West- 
moreland, N.H.; d. at Worcester, 
27 July, 1916. 
Frank Leonard Fish, b. 24 Feb., 
1848, at Fall River; d. at Brook- 
line, 29 April, 1916. 
Arthur Waldo Rice, b. 29 July, 
1875, at Dieppe, France; d. at 
Westwood, 6 July, 1916. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Fogg Museum in recent years. In our 
1898. George Clayton Robertson, b. 8 June number we supplemented that 
April, 1865, at Cherry Creek, afticle by a brief summary of the work 
N.Y.; d. at Fredonia, N.Y., 27 during the spring term, up to and includ- 
March, 1916. ing April 28. Since then there has been 

the following work of general interest 


Medical School. t 
0 report: 


1853. Charles Henry Donnelly, d. at : 
May 1. Loan by the Malden Library of a 








Hamilton, Ont., Can. “ Portrait of a Man,” by Nicolaas 

1889. Leonan Jason Smith, b. 10 June, — 

“SS ., ey re See 5. Loan by the F. Kleinberger Galleries 
1867, at Waltham; d. at Everett, ad *Midluas ed Ataleain.” by 
3 Feb., 1913. Rubens, and ‘‘ The Lace-Maker,” by 
1892. Frederick Ainsworth Pillsbury, , Nicholaas Maes. 
‘ : si 12. Gift of a wood block engraved by 
d. at Cambridge, 11 June, 1916. Timothy Cole. 
1895. Edward Hemenway Stedman, d. 12. pin — aa Barbour of a 
aes ; . Es apanese book. 
at Morris, N.J., 21 July, 1915. 12. Gift from Dr. Lewis Bremer of a 
.S ] Japanese makemono. 
Law School. 19. Loan from Arthur Sachs of a ‘‘ Ma- 
1857. Charles Milton Ruggles, b. 23 — = Child,” attributed to 
- a Jacobello. 
July, 1834, at Providence, R.I.; 20. Loan from Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
d. at Watertown, 21 May, 1916. two 18th century Syrian jackets and 
sai rear eae es one 20th century tapestry. 

1863. Chester W illiams Eaton, b. 13 2s Lastoms tac Bie, Ketan Slee 
Jan., 1839, at Wakefield; d. at wamy on “ Buddhist Art in India.” 
Wakefield, 3 May, 1916 June 6. Loan from Mrs. John Barton of one 

so? asa ‘ water-color by Winslow Homer; 

1870. Franklin Worcester, b. 27 Oct., two water-colors by James E. Cabot; 
1845, at Hollis, N.H.; d. at Hollis, ee ne ag en one oil 

»y Corot; one oil by Daubigny. 
N.H., 2 May, 1916. 16 Gift. by beaues P ee 
aN.Eh., & iMhdy, . Gift, by bequest, from the estate of 

1880. Frank West Rollins, b. 24 Feb., Edward P. Bliss of “ hundred and 

= . r 7 ninety-five Greek and Roman coins; 
1860, at Concord, N.H.; d. at forty-nine vases; twenty-four heads; 
Boston, 27 Oct., 1915. twenty-two figurines; three lamps; 
1886. Samuel Frank White, b. 11 Sept., —— helmet; two bronze 
sling-shots. 

1867, at Cambridge; d. at Somer- 20. Gift from Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
ville, in Qct., 1903. twenty-six pieces of embroidery; 
; : ? oe a ninety-two pieces of textile; one 
i 1888. Henry Whipple Skinner, b. 8 Dutch engraving; one 15th century 
June, 1862, at Detroit, Mich,; d. painting, ‘‘ Youth Saluting a King,” 

(School of the Marches). 

‘ Bn c 

at Marblehead, 29 June, 1916. <t Lean. ts Peel. Cenk Soins 


Palmer of one pencil drawing on 


Divinity School. vellum of George Herbert, by R. 


1893 (special). Alan Bedford Hudson, White. 
md : ‘ July 5. Loan from Mrs. John Bartol of a land- 
b. 10 Dec., 1867, at Cape St. scape by Gainsborough. 


I 


. Gift from Miss Sarah Norton of two 
Greek vases and fragments of a 
Greek vase. 

7. Loan from Miss Sarah Norton of a 

water-color drawing, ‘‘ The Matter- 

horn,”’ by Ruskin. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 18. Loan from W. W. S. Cook of a Jap- 


anese kakemono. 


Francis, N.F.; d. at Cataumet, 
Armrita Island, Cape Cod, 26 
May, 1916. 


Fogg Museum Activities: In our March 
number we printed an article giving de- For the benefit of Summer School stu- 
tailed information about the work of the dents the exhibition of Old Master 
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Drawings from Mr. Morgan’s collec- 
tion, and the exhibition of Dutch pic- 
tures, from Mr. Goldman’s collection, 
have been continued. Since June Ist 
thirty-three new members have joined 
the Society of Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum, and others are likely to join 
as the aims of the Society become better 
known to graduates. During this same 
period fourteen books, one hundred and 
seventy-nine photographs, and two 
hundred and seventy-one slides have 
been added to the Museum’s equipment. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson delivered the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa oration at Co- 
lumbia University in June. 

On July 8 exercises were held in the 
Supreme Court in Boston in memory 
of Dean Thayer of the Law School. 
Several papers were read, among them 
one by Moorfield Storey, 66; resolutions 
adopted by the Bar Association were 
presented by R. D. Weston, °86, and 
Judge Braley made an address. A por- 
trait of Dean Thayer has been presented 
to the Law School. 


WAR NOTES. 


As was the case last year the Harvard 
registration leads that of all other col- 
leges at Plattsburg by a wide margin. 
Many of the students from the Harvard 
Regiment are there, as are also large 
numbers of graduates from all parts of 
the country. There are also a goodly 
number of Harvard men who are taking 
the naval training cruise, some who are 
teaching at the boys’ military camp at 
Plum Island, and others who are study- 
ing aviation at Buffalo, N.Y. The num- 
ber of undergraduates in the militia was 
made evident by the scores one saw on 
Class Day and Commencement wearing 
khaki. These men are now on the Mexi- 
ean border as are still larger numbers 
of graduates. Some of these are noted 
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in the news from the various classes, but 
it has been impossible to get a complete 
roster of Harvard men who are now in 
the service of the United States. It is 
safe to say that the University is as well 
represented as it has always been when 
the country needed men. It is true also 
that Harvard men are among the leaders 
in the struggle for adequate national 
preparedness, and that many are fear- 
lessly preaching the one really effective 
means to this end, universal national 
service. 

Victor E. Chapman, °13, was killed in 
an air fight near Verdun on June 23, the 
first of the Americans flying for the Allies 
to be killed. Chapman, who was study- 
ing in the Beaux Arts, enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, was transferred to the aviation 
division a year ago, and joined the Amer- 
ican escadrille late in April. He had 
already had several narrow escapes and 
is said to have put four German ma- 
chines out of action. On June 23 he saw 
Norman Prince, ‘08, engaged with several 
German aviators and flew to his rescue. 
He was immediately attacked and was 
probably killed before he reached the 
ground. 

In the European war zone Harvard 
men are still doing good service. The 
stream of recruits for the service of the 
American Ambulance does not diminish; 
several volunteered as Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries after hearing the appeal of E. C. 
Carter, ‘00; the Third Harvard Unit, 
under Dr. Hugh Cabot, °94, sailed for 
France on May 20, and continues the 
work of previous units in furnishing the 
professional and nursing staff for No. 22 
General Hospital of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France; several gradu- 
ates, also, are fighting in the armies of 
the combatants. 

The American sanitary transport 
section known as the Harjes Formation, 
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has been cited in the French Army Or- 
ders as follows: ‘‘This organization as- 
sured during the period of eleven days’ 
fighting, from the eighth to the nine- 
teenth of March, with absolute disre- 
gard of danger, the transportation of 
wounded in a zone particularly swept 
by enemy artillery. Moreover, all its 
personne! exhibited proof of remarkable 
devotion and endurance in maintain- 
ing throughout nineteen hours daily a 
maximum service from this unit.” This 
commendation was earned for service 
near Verdun. In the unit, at the time, 
were R. P. Baldwin, ’16, of Brookline, 
E. T. Drake, Jr., '16, of Franklin, N.H., 
J. L. Lathrop, ’18, of New Hope, Pa., 
R. L. Moore, °18, of Cambridge, Dillwyn 
Parrish, ’18, of Claymont, Del., J. K. T. 
Phillips, ’17, of Lawrence, L.I., Paul 
Tison, ’18, of New York City, and Ber- 
tram Williams, ’18, of Cambridge. 

Eliot Cowdin, 09, of New York, who 
has already won the military medal for 
his success as an aviator in the Franco- 
American Flying Corps, was cited for 
the second time in military orders as fol- 
lows: ““He engaged voluntarily for the 
duration of the war and has shown re- 
markable bravery, dash and devotion. 
He defeated an enemy aeroplane in the 
recent operations and has attacked 
twelve enemy machines, of which one 
has been destroyed.” 

H. L. Nash, 716, and D. H. Ingram, 
16, have gone to Mesopotamia to do 
Y.M.C.A. “hut” work among the Brit- 
ish troops in that hottest and most deso- 
late part of the zone of war. Nash was 
captain of the baseball team, and In- 
gram was president of the Crimson as 
well as student editor of this Magazine. 

Alan Seeger, °10, who has written 
some remarkable war poems, one of 
which was published in part in this 
Magazine at the time of Seeger’s falsely 
reported death last year, was killed early 
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in July. He was a member of the French 
Foreign Legion, which he joined soon 
after the outbreak of the War. 

Probably more undergraduates and 
graduates of Harvard have taken part in 
the Field Service of the American Am- 
bulance than in any other single phase 
of war helpfulness. This is natural 
enough, since many are able to drive 
automobiles and there is no way more 
efficiently to relieve suffering and to be 
of really valuable service than in hurry- 
ing the wounded to the hospitals. More 
and more men are needed, desperately 
needed, to carry on this work, and it is 
to be hoped and expected that many 
more of our young men will volunteer. 
Some idea of what it all means is given 
in the following notes from the diary of 
one undergraduate, who cheerfully gave 
his time and strength to the great cause 
of relieving human suffering and who 
will always feel that the months spent 
in France were among the finest in his 
life. Still more of the meaning of it all, 
and the worth of it all, appears in a book 
just issued under the suggestive title 
Friends of France (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.). Here are collected accounts of 
the actual experiences of the boys who 
have been driving near the battle front, 
many of them Harvard students. It is 
an inspiring book. 


“C'est la Guerre.” 
From the Diary of an Ambulance Driver. 
NEE, 26: 

The morning after Christmas I sat in 
a crowded street car reading a daily 
paper. Suddenly a familiar name in the 
headlines caught my eye. ‘* Cross of War 
for American who Died for France, 
Decoration Pinned on the Flag Covering 
the Body of Richard Hall.” My sur- 
roundings seemed to vanish. I no longer 
saw the printed page or the happy faces 
of clerks returning to their work. I 
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stood again on the slopes of Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. The sound of the guns was 
in my ears. I saw again the winding 
road above the embattled Alsatian val- 
ley, the lonely turn, and in the snow the 
body of a friend. 

The sacrifice that Richard Hall gave 
to the cause of mercy, the modest brav- 
ery and devotion of his comrades in the 
bleak winter battle last Christmas, the 
constant courage of others who have 
filled posts beneath the almost daily fire 
of the German guns, must have endeared 
to all Americans the service of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance. That little has been 
published of the Ambulance work in 
France is due, I believe, in part, to a 
necessary secrecy concerning military 
positions, but more to the modesty of 
those who have done the most in its ser- 
vice. It is left for one whose service 
comprised only three months, times of 
comparative quiet, to speak of his per- 
sonal impressions of the work others 
have done and are doing in the French 
army zone. The section which operated 
back of the French lines in Alsace, with 
which I was connected during the 
months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber of last summer, has recently been 
transferred to another part of the front. 
Its former work among the great, green 
mountains and crowded valleys has, to 
French soldiers, and Alsatian peasants, 
become a story. Only a few dirty photo- 
graphs, crammed into uniform pockets, 
and AA (American Ambulance) pinned 
jauntily to an Alpine béret, the tattered 
Stars and Stripes over the door of a 
mountain shack, a few stamps cherished 
by French children, these little gifts, 
and beneath the mountain-side, a lonely 
grave, — and an imperishable memory 
— alone remain of the Vosges Section 
of the American Ambulance. 

It is not a love of danger, not the inex- 
plicable magnetism of a great struggle 
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that has led some two hundred young 
Americans to face at times the shriek of 
shell fire or for months the tedium of 
mechanical labor, there on the outskirts 
of a foreign war. Rather, 1 believe, it is 
a love of France, a nation bound to us 
by ties of tradition and doubly endeared 
to-day by her heroic example of bravery. 
For this rich Americans have placed 
back of the French lines the curious little 
Ford ambulances that bear the names of 
their donors, have supported the fine 
American Ambulance Hospital of Paris, 
and have sent doctors, nurses, and driv- 
ers to aid in the work of mercy. Ne one 
who is not totally ignorant of the mag- 
nitude and meaning of the war can be 
neutral. To some has come the oppor- 
tunity of evincing their sympathy in 
action. In hours of forced idleness, dur- 
ing my three months’ service last sum- 
mer, I wrote of all I felt and all I saw 
there amid the horror and excitement of 
the French army zone. Shabby, blotted, 
smooched pages of my diary bring back 
pictures of bravery and sacrifice, those 
unknown personal incidents that go to 
make up the vast complex of contending 
factors we glibly call “the War.” 

I was deeply impressed by my first 
glimpse of the tragedy of the war. Of it 
I wrote: 

June 26. We arrived from Bordeaux 
yesterday, and are now comfortably 
quartered in a long unfinished attic of 
the Lycée Pasteur, an uncompleted 
girls’ high school made into a hospital 
by American architects during the first 
weeks of the war. Today, for the first 
time, I realized what the war means. 
One of the nurses took me through the 
ward set aside for soldiers with broken 
arms. Picture a long, dark ward, crowd- 
ed with cots, pale, worn faces, almost as 
white as the pillows they rest on, and 
attached to the beds a kind of crane and 
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pulley which holds the bandaged limb, 
sometimes perpendicular, sometimes 
horizontal; imagine the oppressive smell 
of anzsthetics and the quiet step of 
white-clad nurses who move about on 
their errands of mercy, and you will see, 
as I saw today, the tragic aftermath of 
the battle. 

This, then, is Paris the gay! The 
streets are crowded with soldiers, many 
limping on crutches or with bandaged 
heads, women whose faces look white 
beneath their mourning veils; and 
scarcely a man in civilian clothes. 

There is an Ambulance Section in the 
Vosges, where we are to be sent. Here 
the American cars carry the wounded, 
formerly taken on mule-back, from the 
first dressing-station over a mountain 
pass to the hospitals in the valley be- 
yond. There are in all two hundred 
American cars in service near the front. 
I wish I could tell you how glad I am to 
be able to do a little bit to help France. 
Though we worked face to face with 
tragedy, it is a relief to be acting, rather 
than to be aimlessly talking of the war 
in college club-rooms. 

July 21. Vic. and I have been on duty 
here today, but we have only made one 
trip to the base hospital. This is a little 
town, at the foot of Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf. We were sitting in the sun this 
morning listening to the intermittent 
boom of the distant guns and looking 
from half-closed eyes at the little groups 
of soldiers and peasants walking along 
the quiet village street. 

One is much impressed with the num- 
ber of soldiers in these towns near the 
front. A continuous stream of men pass 
by. Detachments marching away, firm 
and determined, and tired permission- 
naires plodding back from the trenches. 
Their uniforms are muddy and faded, 
and to smell a company on the march is 
to know what utter weariness means. 


This afternoon a two-wheeled ambu- 
lance cart, mule and wagon covered with 
spruce boughs to avoid detection, came 
jolting into the yard, and pulled up in 
front of the hospital. The mule prompt- 
ly went to sleep where he stood. The 
driver got down, stretched himself, and 
peered in behind. Three pairs of hob- 
nailed boots dangled over the tail-board. 

“We are arrived, mes vieuz,”’ he said, 
shaking a foot of each one of the pa- 
tients. Two of them slowly got out. The 
third only grunted and turned over in 
the straw. 

“‘Coffee here,”’ said the driver, “and 
then you are going on in an automobile.” 

This produced the desired effect for 
the sick man got down, steadied himself 
against the cart, and scowled back at the 
blue slopes of the mountain where the 
cannon were muttering. One of the nuns 
who nurse at the hospital brought some 
black coffee. Then two of the sick men 
lay down on the stretchers in my car and 
the other got up beside me on the front 
seat, and we started off for the base 
hospital. 

July 25. Today I was transferred to 
the mountain service. The staff car 
drove ahead of me to , where I 
met “‘ Wellesley College,” a car that had 
come down with wounded. From the 
poste de secours at , to our shack 
on the mountain, it is a five-mile climb, 
a road narrow and winding, little better 
than a mountain trail. The French auto- 
mobile ambulances are too heavy to 
climb the grade. Were it not for our lit- 
tle Fords, the wounded would have to 
make the fifteen-mile trip across the 
mountain, swaying in stretchers lashed 
on mules, or jouncing along in springless 
mountain carts. 

We park three of the five ambulances 
on this route in the field in front of our 
board shack, a temporary waiting sta- 
tion for the wounded, up above the tree- 
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line. Back toward France, are the blue 
ranges of the Vosges, in front more 
mountain ridges, and opening up be- 
tween, a broad blue valley. Standing on 
the mouutain top, one can see the towns 
below, little groups of white hamlets, 
farther off the cathedral spires of Miin- 
ster, and in the distance the faint blue 
haze that rises over Colmar and the 
Rhine. Little white puffs of shrapnel, 
now on this hill, now on that, leaping 
up like the spray on a distant reef, show 
where the German trenches run. Up to 
that line, Alsace is France again, but the 
broad Alsacian valley beyond, stretching 
down to the Rhine, remains to be won 
back again to La Patrie. 

The wind is very cold up here, and, 
despite the liberal use of straw calking, 
it blows through between the boards. 
In fact this shack has a kind of a nauti- 
cal appearance, with its two tiers of 
bunks, and straw stuffed between the 
cracks like the oakum in the seams of a 
coaster. I wonder if I shall sleep to- 
night? I am a little skeptical of the 
bunks, for the stretcher-bearers call 
them “‘les puceaires.”’ 

July 26. Last night I found out what 
“‘ puceaires”’ means. I spent all my spare 
time today scratching bites and wash- 
ing myself with gasoline. 

After our morning dipper of black 
coffee, L. and I strolled off to look at the 
view. We stretched out in the grass on 
the edge of the slope, munched a hunk 
of army bread, and watched the shells 
burst along the German. trenches. 
Around the turn, where the road crosses 
the mountain top, the unloaded mule 
train was slowly winding its way back 
from the front. Near us some engineer 
troops were digging reserve trenches. 
They worked on slowly, talking and 
laughing. Suddenly a whistle broke the 
stillness, a faint whistle rising to a 
shriek. Then the sky seemed to burst, 
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and, near the turn of the road, a geyser 
of stone and earth shot up into the air. 

“* Regardez, les marmites — Boches!” 
shouted one of the soldiers and they all 
ducked down into the trench. We 
jumped down beside them. A few sec- 
onds, another shriek, and another shell 
burst just above the road. The mules 
pricked up their ears and broke into a 
trot, the drivers swearing and urging 
them ahead. A few men who had been 
sitting in the yard of a shack near the 
turn of the road ran for the shelter 
of their bomb-proofs. A second later, 
soldiers, some half dressed, came pouring 
out of the doors and windows, like the 
ants from an ant-hill when you poke it 
with a stick. The German artillery 
had rudely broken their morning sleep. 
A stretcher-bearer, who had been doing 
his washing at a trough near the danger 
zone, grabbed up his shirts and stock- 
ings, as a mother snatches her baby 
when the house catches fire, and sprinted 
for shelter. 

“Perhaps we had better get back to 
the cars,” L. suggested. “‘We may have 
to move them out of danger.” 

So we set off, running wildly and 
dropping down at the sound of the com- 
ing shell. Near the door of a shack, S. 
and W. were standing, sleepily rubbing 
their eyes. 

“Woke me up,” said W. in an injured 
tone. “Damn the Kaiser anyway.” 

Suddenly the bombardment ceased. 
W. went back to bed; and S. and I 
moved off a little way down the hill, and 
began to look through a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post I brought up 
yesterday. 

Sitting there in the quiet sunshine, I 
half forgot that I was in the exciting area 
which newspaper correspondents call 
“the front.”” Evidently the German gun- 
ners had given up the idea of bombard- 
ing our mountain top. We decided to 
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stroll over and hunt for shell fragments, 
éclats as they are called here. But we 
found the soldiers who had been so 
quick to debouche from their shack at 
the sound of danger already on the 
ground. Little groups with entrenching 
tools were busily excavating the shell- 
craters. 

Here where bombardment is rare, the 
shell ends are scarcely cool before the 
soldiers are out digging them up for 
aluminum to make “ trench-rings.” 
It is a kind of game of catch with the 
German artillery. These Frenchmen 
remind me of the optimist who takes the 
lemons that are thrown at him and 
makes lemonade from them. 

I was soon called away to carry three 
sick men back to the hospital in the 
valley. As “Mrs. Vanderbilt” slowly 
ground up the grade again along the 
quiet woods road, several explosions 
from the mountain top woke the echoes 
among the hills. The German gunners 
were at it again. I drew up in front of 
the shack and waited. Then the firing 
stopped, and fifteen minutes later, I 
started down into the valley toward the 
front. As I passed the turn of the road, 
I saw several new shell craters, and sol- 
diers peering from their bomb-proofs, 
preparing, I suppose, to go in search of 
the precious aluminum. 

August 18. I arrived at the shack 
early yesterday morning. The tin cups 
on the breakfast table danced in time to 
the boom of the heavy batteries, and 
from the valley below came the rapid 
crack of the 75’s. Evidently the French 
were ‘“‘preparing an attack.” Along the 
German trenches, a line of white, cloud- 
like puffs marked the bursting shrapnel, 
and, at intervals, a high explosive from 
the big guns would send a geyser of dust 
and stones leaping into the air. 

The gunners worked on all day, serv- 
ing their pieces mechanically. A tele- 


phone bell tinkles. It might be calling 
one to tea at the country club. 

“Quelle marque?” asks the sergeant 
in his little booth under ground, and 
takes down lists of range data in a neat 
notebook. 

“The ‘Joan of Arc,’ she is loaded?” 
he asks, sticking his head out of the tele- 
phone dugout and referring to one of the 
cannon that has fondly been named for 
the beloved French heroine. 

“* Mais oui,” answers the gunner after 
disengaging the broken stump of a cig- 
arette from his beard. 

“Fire the ‘Joan of Arc.’’ 

The gunner gives the firing cord a 
twitch, the air vibrates with a heavy 
explosion and a shell goes whirring off 
on its mission of death. The crew pry 
the piece into position for another shot. 

Who knows what wounds, what suf- 
fering, what horror, each shot means 
over there in the enemies’ trenches? But 
the gun crew smoke, laugh, load, and 
fire, mechanically and steadily. They 
are only a little part of a vast machine. 
“C'est la guerre!” 

The bombardment stopped suddenly 
at dusk; and we knew a long line of 
needle-pointed bayonets was sweeping 
up over the ruins of the German trench- 
es. There would be work for us when 
the stretcher-bearers brought out the 
wounded at nightfall. 

About ten o’clock a dispatch was 
brought in, ordering all three ambu- 
lances to run down to , and for 
five more to come up from the base. We 
pulled on our boots, lighted a lantern, 
and went out into the darkness, heavy 
and damp with the night clouds. Slowly 
the three cars, with headlights extin- 
guished to avoid detection from the 
German positions, crawled down the 
slope. Just the flicker of a side lamp 
lighted the road for some thirty feet 
ahead and made the long trains of empty 
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caissons toiling up look strangely large 
in the darkness, the horses plunging and 
snorting as they pulled out to let us 
pass, and the gunners, fierce and silent, 
muffled in their great cloaks. 

I spent most of the night at the poste 
de secours, where the wounded were com- 
ing in at intervals, some in stretchers 
and chairs lashed on the backs of mules, 
some in mountain carts. By the light 
of a few candles that burned steadily in 
the heavy, silent darkness, we helped 
load them into carts and automobiles. 
In the intervals, I dozed off, to start up 
shuddering when some agonized sufferer 
gave voice to his pain. 

Dawn was just breaking when I 
started off; I don’t think I shall soon for- 
get the horror of that drive. The road 
is badly rutted by the artillery and sup- 
ply convoys, that pass day and night. 
It is impossible to drive comfortably, 
for one must keep at a certain speed or 
run the risk of stalling and waiting to 
be pulled out of the ditch. 

Half-way up I stopped to cool the 
steaming motor. 

“Gentleman driver,” came a faint 
voice from within, in English, “gentle- 
man driver, please give me to drink.” 

I gave him my canteen, and, as he 
drank deeply, I stood looking down on 
suffering such as one can scarcely pic- 
ture. A dark stain was slowly spreading 
over the coarse brown blanket that cov- 
ered his wounded hip. Shattered and 
broken, his leg swayed back and forth 
on the stretcher as my weight juggled 
the machine. Down the little runlet in 
the floor, down over the open tail-board, 
down on to the muddy road trickled a 
crimson stream. Beside this sufferer lay 
another, the wreck of yesterday’s dash- 
ing young officer. His face was set in a 
stare of agony, and, from lips that oozed 
blood, came the words, repeated over 
and over again, in a faint, dreary voice: 
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““Ninette, oh, my God, Ninette!” 

A trembling hand pushed back the 
empty canteen. 

“Gentleman driver,” he gasped, “I 
pray you drive slowly. We have a 
broken leg here. You are very kind.” 
And as I closed the curtuins, he tried to 
smile. 

At I found more cars had come 
up from the base, and was ordered to 
proceed to . where the rest of the 
section had been stationed. A few of the 
stretcher-bearers had been given a mo- 
ment off to eat, so I helped carry the 
stretchers into the poste de secours. The 
room was once the store shed of a cotton 
mill, but today! The floor was packed 
with stretcher cases and around the 
walls crowded soldiers with bleeding 
hands and arms. The air was heavy with 
the mingled stench of filth, blood, and 
iodine. The faces of the wounded were 
pale, sad, silent. In one corner a great, 
bearded chasseur turned painfully to 
gaze at a fair-haired German boy that 
lay groaning on the stretcher beside 
him. There was no hate written on the 
Frenchman’s face, but a kind of sad 
curiosity. And these were the men who 
once marched away so gallantly to de- 
fend La Patrie from the hated iavader. 
Tattered, sick, wounded, and filthy, they 
waited for the surgeon with iron bravery. 
I wish that those who love to write of the 
melodramatic soldier with his neat stage 
bandage, could visit a poste de secours. 

August 21. We have now reached the 
state of the true outcast from civiliza- 
tion. We talk of nothing at mess but 
the things that we are going to eat when 
we get home. I remember hearing 
Shackelton’s lecture on his expedition 
to the Antarctic. He said his men 
plodded over the wastes of snow, talking 
of one thing — the food they left behind 
them. 

Well, canned beef — singe as the sol- 
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diers call it — does get a little tiresome, 
and we feel the lack of sweets. Every 
meal some one is sure to mention the 
great, big, juicy strawberry shortcakes 
served at the Ritz. 

We were just finishing our singe this 
noon when Dud. pushed his plate away 
and remarked, “‘Deuce with this fancy 
French food! Give me a plate of pork 
and beans.” 

If there is ever a gloomy moment, 
Dud. comes to the rescue with a joke. 
We were talking of the prospects of the 
Harvard-Yale game. Nearly all of us 
are Harvard men, and Dud. feared it 
was impossible to place any Harvard 
money. Then he looked round at a 
group of soldiers sitting near and said, 
“Do you suppose any of these French- 
men want to bet on Yale?” 

August 23. Yesterday I was assigned 
to the mountain service, not the hill I 
have mentioned before, but a neighbor- 
ing peak where we keep two cars in ser- 
vice. It was very cold and rainy, so I 
sat much of the time with my feet near 
the generous fire in the cook shack. 
There I made the acquaintance of a 
picturesque character, ‘“‘Sam,” the 
cook, a fat, puffy good-natured fellow. 
He was once the chef at a Parisian hotel. 
Having no long spoon, he stirs the 
potage with his bayonet. I suggested 
this might not be wholly sanitary. “‘If 
she cannot kill a Boche, she can make 
la bonne soupe for the French”’ he re- 
plied. I never saw a stranger looking 
soldier. He wears a kind of shabby blue 
overalls, an Alpine béret, very jauntily 
pulled over one ear, and a torn blue 
sweater. 

On the way down, a lieutenant whose 
hand had been shattered by a machine- 
gun bullet sat beside me on the front 
seat. He must have suffered greatly, 
for the blood soaked through the hastily- 
rolled bandage. Mingling with the rain, 


it dripped down over his rubber cloak, 
and ran in little red streaks along the 
shiny floor boards. 

“*A beautiful country,” he remarked, 
looking down into the misty valley. He 
was trying to make cheerful conversa- 
tion to amuse me. 

Something stuck in my throat as I 
tried to speak, and I turned away. He 
was young, but his face was very old. 

“If one must die, it is well to die for 
such a land as France,” I said. 

He answered with a ring of pride in his 
sad voice. “For a Frenchman to die for 
La Patrie, it is a duty, it is a pleasure.” 

He spoke from his heart. In the midst 
of pain and dejection, soldiers do not 
compose patriotic speeches. They speak 
the thought that has burned itself into 
their mind, during hours and hours of 
lonely waiting for death. I shook hands 
with him at the hospital and saw that 
handsome, care-worn face disappear. 
We look into a soldier’s heart for a mo- 
ment; then he is swept away. But we 
carry an endless line of heroes. As my 
car ground up the lonely road I thought 
of him and the lines kept running in my 
head: 

“... That Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’” 

August 24. Great news tonight! 
Hale and Carey have been cited, and 
will be decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre. They distinguished themselves 
for bravery on the mountain today. I 
have been off duty here at the base, and 
have just heard the news. 

This morning Alex. and Q. were 
standing near the turn of the road. Sud- 
denly a German shell went whistling 
over their heads and burst in the field 
beyond. Then another burst just be- 
hind them. They both ran for a bomb- 
proof. The next shell struck the shack 
at the turn of the road, killing three sol- 
diers and wounding three others. Mean- 
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while Hale and Carey were standing by 
their cars in front of our shack some 
hundred yards away, watching the bom- 
bardment. The French doctor who 
commanded at the post, called to them 
to drive over and bring out the wounded. 
So they went. Luckily neither of them 
was hurt, though the shells were burst- 
ing all about them. 

Hale was very amusing about his 
newly-won laurels. “‘Do you suppose it 
will be the General ‘Joffer’ that hangs 
the hardware on us guys?” he asked 
Carey at the mess to-night. 


Nearly a month later between files of 
soldiers presenting arms, with the Tri- 
color floating above them, a French 
officer pinned the decoration on their 
coats. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “under heavy 
artillery fire you have carried to safety 
those who, without your calmness, brav- 
ery, and splendid devotion to duty, 
would otherwise have perished miser- 
ably. In acknowledgment, the General 
is glad to confer on you the Croix de 
Guerre, created by the Republic to be 
worn by heroes as a sign of their brav- 
ery. I am glad to have the duty of pre- 
senting you this cross, for it gives me the 
opportunity to thank you and all the 
American Section No. 3 for the excellent 
work they are doing.” 

August 25. There has been almost 
absolute quiet on the front to-day, save 
for the usual intermittent bombardment. 
This morning we played chemin de fer 
with the crew of a sotrante-quinze. It isa 
curious card game, apparently invented 
for the purpose of getting all the small 
change away from the uninitiated. Two 
of us and four gunners sat on the ground 
near the field-piece, with a board be- 
tween our knees for a table. Twenty 
centime coppers were merrily changing 
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owners, when the telephone bell in the 
dug-out tinkled. 

“Quelle marque ?”’ asked the sergeant; 
and, popping his head out of the bomb- 
proof, “‘To your places.” 

These men are expert cannoniers. One 
takes the shell from the caisson, punches 
the fuse, and passes it to a man near the 
gun who catches it, and pushes it into 
the breech. 

Bane — Woo-00-0-00 — bung! 

The cannon leaps back on the recoil; 
and the gunner catches the extractor as 
the gun barrel springs into place, and 
lets the force of the recoil eject the cas- 
ing. Another shell comes through the 
air. He catches it deftly. 

Bane — Woo-00-00 — bung ! 

“Ca chaufe un peu la bas.” The ser- 
geant looked off towards the enemy’s 
lines. For fifteen minutes our ears rang 
with the rapid, hollow explosions. Then 
the telephone, that mysterious voice out 
of the wilderness, told the battery to 
cease firing. The sergeant wet his finger 
and touched the gun barrel as a house- 
wife tests the hot iron on washing day. 
He smiled, disappeared into his hut, and 
came back with three pairs of wet stock- 
ings, which he hung on the warm gun 
barrel. A little trace of hot gas from the 
smokeless powder poured from the muz- 
zle and from the damp stockings the 
steam ascended. The poilu has a knack 
of making himself at home. It was like 
the warm kitchen on ironing day. We 
propped the board up between our 
knees, and took up our hands again. 

“It is for you to play,” and the game 
continued. 

Perhaps in the trenches beyond the 
hill, the blood is red on the faces of those 
who will never go back to their homes in 
Bavaria. The idea troubled me. I could 
not put my mind on the card game. 

At sun-down three German Taubes 
flew over to reconnoitre the French posi- 
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tions. The light artillery opened on 
them with shrapnel. The shells burst 
above and below the aeroplanes in soft 
puffs of smoke, like cotton balls, which 
caught the glow of the setting sun, 
turned to pink clouds, and floated away 
into the evening air. The hum of the 
motors died away as the Taubes drew 
out of range; and then the breathless 
silence which follows the roar of the guns, 
the deepening shadows, the red camp- 
fires, and the silver stars. 

August 28. Dick Hall told me a very 
interesting incident that happened yes- 
terday, at the poste de secours down in 
the valley. General Joffre and President 
Poincaré were to pass through on a tour 
of inspection to the front. For once, the 
stretcher-bearers put their caps on 
straight, buttoned their coats, and pre- 
pared to look their best. The officers 
lined them up along the road. The 
General's car was expected any moment. 

A motor was heard up the road. 
** Alignez donc!”’ shouted the officers; 
and the men drew themselves up to at- 
tention, chests thrown out, chins up, 
hands twitching to snap up in salute. 
Every eye was fixed on the turn of the 
road. Around the corner, oh, irony, 
came, not General Joffre in his great 
limousine, but Dud. in his Ford. Feet 
thrust out, leaning back comfortably 
with a cigar in his mouth, he rattled 
down the file, saluting the officers; for, 
as he said, he felt like King George pass- 
ing the armies at Aldershot. 

August 3. To-day the Germans bom- 
barded the town at the foot of Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf. As we were playing 
cards before supper, a dispatch was 
brought in, ‘‘Envoyez urgence trois 
voitures.”” Three men, assigned to carry 
the wounded to the base, pulled on their 
slickers, for it was raining torrents, and 
ran to their cars. I was ordered to drive 
behind them as far as the base hospital. 


Two hours later the wounded began 
to arrive. As we helped to unload the 
stretchers, I questioned Alex. about the 


bombardment. The German howitzers,. 


he told me, had fired several big shells 
over the mountain ridge. Out of the 
calm evening sky, the marmites had 
dropped into the peaceful village. Two 
women had been killed, and a score of 
civilians wounded, noncombatants who 
had refused to abandon their homes, all 
these peasants have in life, there in the 
army zone. They, too, had been caught 
in the iron grip of war. 

A nurse came tripping across the 
muddy yard, and stood looking down at 
one of the sufferers. Only the eyes of 
the wounded man were showing be- 
tween the bandages. His cheeks and 
nose had been torn by shell fragments 
and one of his legs was broken. The 
blood had soaked through the band- 
age that bound his face and forehead, 
had caught the dirt of the road, and 
clotted brown. The nurse bent over the 
litter. 

“Pauvre Alsacien,” she whispered. 
“Pour vous aussi, c’est la guerre.”’ And 
she laid her hand on the bloody bandage. 
I do not want to be sentimental, but 
those slender hands were very beautiful, 
and the tired young face with its big 
brown eyes, half seen by the flicker of 
the lantern, looked like an angel’s. But 
angels have no place in a diary written 
in the army zone. 

Sept. 19. After breakfast I said good- 
bye to the stretcher-bearers and doctors 
at the post. As I was cranking “Mrs. 
Vanderbilt”” one of the brancardiers 
came up to me and grasped me by the 
hand. His hardened fingers squeezed 
mine, and his face, bearded and browned 
by months of life in the trenches, gazed 
sadly into mine. ‘Monsieur is going 
back to Paris soon?”’ he asked. 

I told him that I was to leave in a few 
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days; and, fumbling in his pocket, he 
produced a dirty scrap of paper with an 
address scrawled upon it. 

‘Will monsieur have the kindness to 
call there?”’ he asked. “It is the dress- 
maker’s in Paris where I used to work, 
and will you please go there and remem- 
ber me to the girls.” 

September 22. Bert and I left for Paris 
to-day. Although the train started at 
five o’clock, nearly all the fellows off 
duty came down to the station to see us 
off. There was something sad about that 
parting, for us who were leaving behind 
the rough, free life, the soldiers of France, 
and the satisfaction of our work, and 
for those whose hearts went out to home 
as they watched the train pull out. 
“Have a big ice-cream soda in Cam- 
bridge for me.” “ Cable us the score of 
the Yale game.” ‘‘Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, good-luck.” We stood 
leaning out of our compartment to see 
the little mountain village vanish up the 
bend, with a knot of men in khaki 
waving their hats. 


I can see them now waving good-bye 
from the platform of the village station. 
We have settled down again to the com- 
forts of ordinary life, they have faced the 
hardships of winter on those bleak em- 
battled mountains. Knights of the Cross, 
they have risked their lives for the cause 
of mercy and one has given his “‘last full 
measure of devotion.” 
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Over his grave, a French officer, him- 
self a veteran of the War of 1870-71, 
spoke these words of tribute: 


Messieurs, Camarades: 

... A T’Ambulance 3/58 od nous 
éprouvons pour nos camarades améri- 
cains une sincére amitié basée sur des 
mois de vie commune pendant laquelle 
il nous fut permis d'apprécier leur en- 
durance, leur courage, et leur dévoue- 
ment, le conducteur Richard Hall était 
estimé entre tous pour sa modestie, sa 
douceur, sa complaisance. 

A peine sorti de l’université de Dart- 
mouth, dans la générosité de son cceur 
d’adolescent, il apporta 4 la France le 
précieux concours de sa charité en ve- 
nant relever, sur les champs de bataille 
d’Alsace, ceux de nos vaillants soldats 
blessés en combattant pour la patrie 
bien-aimée. 

Il est mort en “ Chevalier de la Bien- 
faisance” — en “ Américain” — pour 
l’'accomplissement d’un ceuvre de bonté 
et de charité chrétienne! 

...Conducteur Richard Hall, vous 
allez reposer ici 4 l’ombre du drapeau 
tricolore, auprés de tous ces vaillants 
dont vous étes l’émule. . . . Vous faites 
& juste titre partie de leur bataillon 
sacré!...Seul, votre corps, glorieuse- 
ment mutilé, disparait. Votre Ame est 
remonté trouver Dieu. Votre souvenir, 
lui, reste dans nos coeurs, impérissable! 
... Les Frangais n’oublient pas! — 

Conducteur Richard Hall — Apiev! 
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